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PREFACE. 



Ik endeavouring to review in these pages some of the more interesting 
facts and characteristics of the national progress, we have devoted a 
considerable portion of our space to that one deeply-interesting 
subject, which includes in its influence ahnost every other subject 
with which the annalists of progress can have to deal — Liberty ! or, to 
express that word in its more common and dual aspect, Civil and 
Seligious Liberty! Without that priceless possession all other 
possessions are of little value; with it, aU other needful things 
must come in time. 

Perhaps the most striking and pertinent illustration that we can 
here give of the eternal interest and value that inheres in, such ques* 
tions, is to recall for a moment, the nature of certain passing events 
which have had almost a dram9.l4c fitness to the current of our pub- 
lication. While we were writ'tag of Wycliffe, and the Pope's temporal 
power, and the dawn of the* Befbrmation in England (all matters 
that Englishmen considered a^^^^ed'; so long ago and done with, 
that they could now possess only a iSiiild historical and antiquarian 
interest), Europe was again resounding with the anguished cries of the 
Papacy, — threatened with the loss of its temporal dominion, and re^ 
agitating, in the hope of worldly salvation, the old fallacies and old 
superstitions, and claiming, with its old audacity, the power of 
infiEdlible judgment, and the privilege of complete immunity from 
the usual principles and duties of enlightened government. While we 
were speakiag of the precautions our (Catholic) forefathers had found 
it necessary to take against the kidnapping of children by Catholic 
monks, the existing Catholic priesthood was busy with the Mortara 
case; while we were showing how, in the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Eomanism, by refusing to purify itself, and by denying that 
it could be otherwise than pure, brought forth Protestantism, its true 
and noble, but not loved or cherished child; — ^while we were showing 
these things^ that same Eomanism was proving itself ready and 
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anxious to repeat precisely the same errors as before, and to give to 
Italy, its own home and native country, the same temptations 
breaking away from its dominion that had been so irresistible with 
And the signs are growing more and more numerous and significad 
that it will be as felicitously successful as usual in these efforts. 
Other and similar correspondences between the past and present 
facts of Eeligious Liberty will occur to attentive readers. 

And it has been just the same in matters of Civil Liberty : if there 
be. one single question over which we have found ourselves alike 
tempted and compelled to pause, in order to study its phases of deve- 
lopment, on account of its strange interest and profound value, it is 
that of the growth and successful assertion by the House of Commons 
of the exclusive right of taxing the people. Out. of that little acorn 
has grown the mighty tree of English freedom. To kill it in its birth, 
or to cripple it in its advancing strength, kings like John and 
Henry III. have tried alternately the utmost resources of fraud and 
force ; and when the latter did apparently succeed at last, by the over-, 
throw of De Montfort and the national party, it was really only a 
decisive defeat that his principles, or want of principles, experienced ; 
for his son, to whom personally he owed the conquest, gave up, as King 
Edward L, all that had been fought for, when he formally and solemnly 
ratified the coveted principle — ^that taxation of the people was 
to be performed by the people, through the instrumentality of the 
House of Commons as its representatives. And so the principle lived, 
grew, flourished, and reached maturity ; and then, when a new and 
more deadly enemy, Charles L, attacked it, the only result was — civil 
war for the nation, a scaffold for the king, and final reconfirmation of 
the principle and of its safeguards, at the Eevolution of 1688. 

And yet now, in our own days, after a long period of political 
settlement, and when we appeared to be getting more and more free 
from the hate and the confusion, the strife and the trickeries of party, and 
in every way better fitted for deaUng with the many and intricate and 
pressing social questions that involve the welfare and happiness of the 
millions, and whatever of practical civil or religious liberty they are 
destined to enjoy, — at this moment, while we were tracing the progress 
of the establishment of the great constitutional law, which underlies 
all our rights and liberties, and national power and prosperity, — at 
this very moment were the Lords venturing, for reasons best known to 
tHenjtfielves, to re-open the whole question by their rejection of the 



mimstexial bill for removing the paper duty. It is impossible to specu- 
late just now on the momentous consequences that may result if they 
shcndd' persist in their -attempt, or if the House of Commons should 
not insist upon — and persist in — compelling the Lords to go back. 
The principle is clear. If the precedents are not equally so, we must 
do what our forefathers did, add a new precedent, in the spirit of our 
former legislation, to make them clear too. ILow but by such 
processes did existing precedents begin? how else can any advance 
ever be made P 

Need we give any more illustrations of the vital nature, the ever- 
living interest to us, of such questions as the Progress of Civil and 
Religious Liberty ? 

While thus indicating our sense of the importance of these subjects, 
let us not be supposed to be unaware how little we ourselves have been 
able to do, in the following pages, for their elucidation or enforcement. 
If we have taken up a large portion of our available space in dealing 
with them, we cannot but feel, as we have aU along painfully felt, that 
our entire two volumes would have been inadequate for their due 
development. Some day, so grand a subject wiU, we doubt not, meet 
with its own historian, who shall be worthy of it. Meantime, we com- 
mend our ovm brief and imperfect notices to the reader's indulgence, 
and shall only be too happy if they at all obtain his sympathy. What- 
ever their faults, they at least have been written by one who ardently 
desires to see his country, and all mankind, in the fullest possible 
enjoyment of aU that is comprised in the noble words Civil and Eeli- 
gious Liberty, because he believes that those words, rightly understood 
and determinedly acted on, will not only tend to elevate the indi- 
vidual nature of man, but bring the entire human family into more 
harmonious relations, and raise it to an altogether higher level of 
domestic life. 

The subjects included in the two volumes are complete as far as 
relates to themselves; but to perfect the History of Progress as a 
whole, it vrill be necessary, at some future time, to record the progress 
of steam machinery, navigation, and locomotion; the application of 
electricity to the transmission of telegraphs ; and the construction of 
railways throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and in many parts 
of her remote possessions. The experiment now being tried, upon a 
magnificent scale, in the first voyage of the Great Eastern; the 
apparent certainty that at no distant time a transatlantic telegraphic 
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HISTORY OF PROGRESS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURES. 



CHAPTEE I. 



PERIOD OF HAKUAI. LABOITB. 




ture of copper and tin ; and i 



HE AscH^OLoaTSTS who 
have endeavoured to trace 
the hiatory of the inhabi- 
tants of Britain in times 
antecedent to Ctesar'a in- 
vasion, have divided it 
into three epochs, distin- 
guished by progreasive 
advances in the manu- 
facturing arts, called the 
Hone period, the bronze 
period, and the iron period. 
In the first, the imple- 
menfca used by the Britons 
as weapons in war, or as 
knives, hatchets, and ham- 
mers, were fashioned out 
of flints or other hard 
stones ; in the second 
period, they had learned 
the art of manufacturing 
bronze, made by a mix- 
tbe third, the more difficult art of 



2 THE STOSE, THE BROXZE, A5T) THE IROX PEBIOD. 

working in iron bad been acquired. In tracing tbe progress of mann- 
factures from tbose early times to tbe present day, two different and 
more important divisions of tbe subject present themselves ; not 
depending on tbe natiu« of tbe raw material of manufactures, but 
on tbe character of tbe agency by wbicb tbe work is accomplished. 
Tbe Pebiod of ^Ma^ual Labour and tbe Period of Machijtert 
are distinctly marked epochs in tbe progress of manufactures and 
civilization. 

Though the latter period cannot be dated farther back than one 
hundred and fifty years, and its full development by the aid of steam- 
power is comparatively but tbe work of yesterday, the great impulse 
which tbe combined agency of machinery and steam-power has given 
to manufacturing industry of all kinds, renders tbe progress during 
that brief period of much more importance than tbe slow and 
imperfect advances of the preceding eighteen centuries. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the country wbicb now surpasses 
all other countries in the world in the extent, the variety, and we 
may add, with but few exceptions, in tbe excellence of its manu- 
factures, was among the latest of tbose nations of Europe in which 
manufacturing industry was developed. Whilst among tbe civilized 
states of the south, manufactures of various kinds had long before 
attained a high degree of perfection, and even among the neighbour- 
ing G^auls many of the useful arts had been cultivated, but few signs 
of advancing civilization were apparent among the majority of tbe 
inhabitants of Britain. This is the more extraordinary, since, in the 
south-western portions of tbe island at least, they bad long been 
brought in contact with civilized life, by trafficking with the 
Phoenicians for the mineral produce of the country ; the tin of 
Britain, of which the natives made no use, having constituted for 
many ages an important material in extending the refinements of 
civilization over a large portion of tbe globe. 

At tbe time of the first Eoman invasion, it is probable that the 
three states of manufia-cturing progress indicated by the stone, the 
hronze, and tbe iron periods, were co-existent in different parts of the 
country. In the south-eastern and in the south- western portions of 
the island, where intercourse with the continent of Europe and with 
tlie PhoBnicians had introduced some knowledge of the art of working 
in metals, the manufacture of bronze, and partially of iron, might 
have been acquired ; while in the central districts, and in the north, 



STONE IUPL£UEMTS OP THE BBITOSS, 



tte ruder implements of stone continued in use. 
the Britons* exhibited considerable advance in 



The war-chariot o 
the application o 




mechanical agents and of horse-power for the purposes of war. The 
metal scythes fixed on the sides of the chariot are presumed to have 
been made of iron, for the rusted relics of one of those engines of 
war, found in a British tumulus, indicated the presence of that metal, 
whilst the trappings for the horses were made of bronze, and were 
in good preserration. 

Four kinds of ch^iots are mentioned as having been in use among 
t1i6 Sritons ; one a carriage ridden in by the chiefs, another used as a 
cart, and two war-chariots, for single warriors, or for two or more. 

There are abundant remains of the flint arrow and spear-heada and 
of the flint knives used by the Britons. In manufacturing these rude 
implements, the nodules of fiint were broken into fiat pieces with sharp 
edges, and were fashioned by hammering into arrow-beads and into 
knives-t 

• Page 44, ToL i. 

f The dsnand for these rellcB of the ancient Britons hae induced tm eiteQuve 
fraudulent manu&cture of fiiut knives tind arrow-heade, vUch so sUlfiJl; imitate 
the originals, that it is difficult even for an eiperienced antiquiuy to distinguuh 
the diSereaee. A curious diacoreiy of vhat are pronouncid to be imdoubtedlj 
genuine fliut-knirea, has reoentl; bsen made in the bone caves of Deronsliire. In 
one of these cavea, which was opened last jear, near Teignmouth, these inivea were 
found imbedded in the stalagmite floor, mingled with the fossil faoaes of elephants 
lions, rhinoscen, and of other species of animals that are now extinct. The 
geologists and the antiquarians have been conaiderablj staggered bj this disooverj , 
tor the co-eiiBtence of t^ ancient Britons with those animals, which are supposed 
to have beoome extinct long before the creation of man, seems impossible. A 
previous discover; of the bonce of human beings, mingled with those of similur 
species of aniniala, in tome caves in France^ was accoonted for b; tlie suppodtion 



1 THE EABLIB8T COIKS. 

The other itnplementa of the etone period are axes and hsmiii 
heada, of which a great variety have been found, made of very hi 
stone. Antiquaries are much divided in opinion whether the foni 
were battle-aieB, or were used for other purposes ; and in this divisi 
of opinion the dif&culty of giving them » name has been comp 
mised by calling them " Celts " 




Implements of a. similar kind were afterwards cast in bronze, tbi 
matrices for the citings being sometimes shaped out of soft stone, s 
other times moulded in sand, and afterwards they were made of bronw 
Specimens of the stone matrices have been discovered, in which tk 
hollowed parts for the two sides of the instrument are carved out in 
separate stones, the surfaces of which lie flat together. 

Aa an example of the earliest known method of casting metals in 
this country, we give the accompanying illustration of a matrix for s 
" Celt " cut in stone. 

The opinions of antiquarians differ on the point whether the 
Britons had advanced so far in the knowledge of working metals, at 
the time of CiEsar's invasion, as to cast coins and medals. Numerous 
coiuH have been discovered in gold, silver, and bronze, which, if not 
the work of the ancient Britons, were no doubt made shortly after the 
lauding of the Eotnans. The accompanying engravings, reproduced 
from our first volume, represent specimens of rude coins supposed 

that the Oaule had taken refuge in tbose csree from the fiurf of Comt, and htd 
perished there ; and that thus their bones become naingled with those of extinct 
animals which had in anteiJiluiTan periods made those caTse their plaoea of aboda 
A. eimilar explanation might reconcile the apparent anomaly of the reoent diaOOTCtJ ; 
for the formation of the etalagmite, in which the knives and bonea an imbedded, 
might liave occurred bj the deposition of lime within s few e 
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to be of ante-Boman date. The first one is plain oa one Bide, and on 
the other Bide are portions of a horse and of a wheel, intended to 
represent a war-chariot. The demgn is very evident in the second 
specimen, which is a more finished production, and has a head crowned 
bj a wreath of laurel on the other side. The latter most probably 
was made subBequently to the Boman invasion. Whatever doubt may 
exist as to the date of those coins, there csa be no question that 




the art of coining was carried to a great extent by Cunobeline at 
Camulodunum (Maldon), ^ter his return &om Some, no less than 
forty difierent coins of that king having been found. 

That pottery was not unknown to the ancient Britons, ia evidenced 
from the relics of rude earthenware drinking vessels and of urns, 
which contained the ashes of their chiefs, discovered in barrows 
that were piled up antecedent to the invasion of the Bomans. The 
Gauls, indeed, are known to have made earthenware vessels long before 
that period. A. large specimen of British pottery was found in a 
barrow in Anglesea, uid was supposed to have contained the ashes of 
Bronwen the Pair, aunt to Caractacus ; some smaller specimens were 
drinking cupa used .by the Britons. The eariihenware of which they 
were made was coarse and unglazed. 

The original natives of Britain, like all other savage tribes, were 
either naked or covered themselves with skins when they required 
protection from th^ cold, and it seems doubtful whether at the time of 



6 DYES— BASKETS AKD BOATS OE OSIERS. 

Caesar's invasion they had acquired the art of making cloth. Pr 
the words of Caesar, that " the Britons in the interior parts of 
country are clothed in skins/' it has been inferred that those wh 
he encountered were better clad ; and it is most probable that i 
natives in the southern parts of Britain wore cloth either of their o 
manufacture, or imported from the Continent. In Cornwall and i 
neighbouring districts, also, there can be little doubt that cloths 
various kinds had for centuries been obtained from the PhoDnicians 
exchange for the tin which they took away in large quantities. Pre 
the frequent intercourse of the Britons with the Grauls and Belg 
among whom the arts of spinning, dressing, and weaving wool and fli 
were known, it may be assumed that the Britons had learned to mal 
cloth before the Eomans visited the island, and that they were n( 
only clothed in woollen garments, but that the clothing they wore wi 
of their own manufacture. It is related by Pliny that the anciei 
Qauls even excelled in dyeing cloth, for when noticing the grea 
perfection that art had attained generally, he observes, " the people o 
Qaul beyond the Alps have invented a method of dyeing purple 
scarlet, and all other colours, only with certain herbs." "Woad ii 
supposed to have been the principal vegetable product employed foi 
that purpose, and that the " invention " originated from the experience 
gained in staining the naked body and skins, the same materials having 
been applied, naturally enough, to the dyeing of cloth. The deep blue, 
which was the predominant colour, indicates that woad was extensively 
used by the Britons as a colouring substance. 

The interlacing of pliant osier twigs into various forms, and for 
various uses, constituted one of the earliest manufacturing arts of the 
Britons, and attracted the special notice of their conquerors. The 
coracles or smaU. river boats* were constructed of wicker-work covered 
with skins; and the baskets made in Britain were considered so 
remarkable, that specimens of them were taken to Eome as curious 
exemplifications of the manual products of the far distant islanders. 

The preceding sketch of the state of manufactures in Britain at the 
time of the first Eoman invasion, represents the inhabitants as having 
made but slight advances in the arts of* civilized life, even in those 
portions of the island where intercourse with the other nations of 
Europe had been most frequent. Every kind of manufacture known to 
them had been acquired from the Grauls and Belgae, and it must be 

* " Progress of Shipping," vol. i p. 274. 
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inferred that tlie manufaotnres thus introduced among a barbarous 
people were reproduced by them with less skill than in the countries 
fi^m which they were imported. Nor could it have been otherwise 
when the more perfect and more various manufactures of southern 
Europe were brought into Britain by the Eomans. It required a long 
time before the refinements of a highly civilized nation could be 
appreciated by the rude natives ; and it would be still longer before 
they acquired the arts connected with civilized life. Their conquerors 
paid little attention to their instruction in the useful arts, beyond the 
tillage of the soil, which was necessary to supply food for their army of 
occupation. Nevertheless, the settlement of the Bomans in the country 
for a period of three hundred and sixty years, could not have failed to 
introduce among the natives some ta^ste for the comforts and luxuries 
which they had seen enjoyed by the almost naturalized settlers ; and 
together with the taste for their enjoyment a knowledge of the means 
of obtaining them. In the latter years of the lEtoman occupation, 
indeed, some of the mechanical arts seem to have been more advanced 
in Britain than in Germany, and it is stated that the Emperor Chlorus 
sent for British artificers to repair the cities of Germany which had 
been reduced to ruins during the wars. 



CHAPTEE II. 

MANITFACTUEES IN THE SAXON PERIOD. 

When the Saxons first settled in England after the departure of the 
Eomans, they occasioned a retrograde movement in the useful arts, 
in which they were less advanced than the native inhabitants. The 
long-continued struggles between the Britons and the in-pouring 
Saxons, who overran the co\mtry, had a seriously depressing effect on 
manufacturing industry ; nor was it until the foundation of the Saxon 
Heptarchy and the introduction of Christianity into the country, that 
manufiictures were again cultivated and improved. 

St. Augustine and his monks came from Eome on a mission very 
different from that of CsBsar's. Instead of being actuated by the lust 
of conquest, spreading death and destruction over the land, the object 



S IMFLUSNOE 07 CHStSTIANITT. 

of the Chriatiau invaaioa of Britain waa to spread the knowledge 
Chriat and of everlaafcing life, to pi-each peace and good-will to 
mantind. The fulSlmeut of this blessed mission waa no easy t 
among a people ao rude, that the attempt to ChriBtianize them i 
considered so dangerous that those who first undertook it w> 
frightened from their design by the reports they received of f 
savage character of the natives. 




The success that attended the persevering efforts of Augustine and 
the difFusiou of Christianitj in Britain, were accompanied by a npi 
difiuaion of the arts of civilization. The monka not only acquired 
a knowledge of but practised the useful arts adapted to supply 
their own wants and those of the people, and by their teaching and 
example they succeeded in establishing many of the manufactures that 
were then known in Europe. Artisans from abroad, and those native 
workmen who had become most proficient, were employed in the 
monasteriea. The artificers bo engaged-were nullers, bakers, weavers, 
embroiderers, architects, carpenters, ahoemakers, and smiths, and those 
who worked in the precious metals. Among the monks who were 
renowned for their skOl in mechanical arts was St. Dunstan^ who lived 
in the tenth century. It ia stated in the life of that aaint, that when 
young he had acquired such skill in designing, that he was requeated 
by a religious lady of rank to draw figures, which she afterwards 
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formed with threadB of gold ; and when more advanced in life be was 
said to have had " an admirable genius for variouB arts, and particnlarly 
excelled in writing and engraving letters, and in maldng any thing he 
pleased in gold, silver, brass, and iron."* It was when engaged in his 
smithy, the legend tells us, that the devil, in an unlucky hour for 
himself, beset the saint, who, with hia hot pincers ready at hand, seized 
his Satanic majesty by the nose, and caused him bitterly to repent 
having intruded within the precincts of the forge. 

There is little doubt that the IlomaDS smelted the iron ore which 
is so abundant in the midland part of the country, and that they had 
established forges for working in iron in various parts of Britain. 
The manu&cture of iron being essential in war, it would naturally be 
one of the Eoman arts which the Britons imitated, if, indeed, they had 
not acquired it before the invasion. Every thing pertaining to warfare 
waa in those times more honoured, if possible, than at the present. 
day ; taid among the Anglo-Saxons and the Britons ot the early Saxon 
period, the chief smith was an ofScer of great importance, and enjoyed 
many privileges. In the courts of the "Welsh kings he aat next to the 
chaplain, and was entitled to a draught of every kind of liquor brought 
into the hall. 

Next to the weapons of war, the implements required for culti- 




vating the soil would be the iron work most valued. The tools 

neccerary for artificers in other metals taii in wood, and knives for 

• " Anglia Sacra." 
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ordinary cutting purposes, were also among the articles thttt TOi 
necesaarOj be made in iron; thougli it is most probable the m 
delicate tools, such as gravers and files, were imported from 1 
Continent, for some time after the arts they were employed in wt 
in an advanced condition. 

"Wliether the crude iron was imported or was smelted from t 
natire ore during the Saxon period is uncertain ; but even the he 
required for the smith's work could only be produced by sped 
contrivance, that indicated advanced knowledge in Tulcui's ai^ 
rude drawing of a smith's forge from the Cottonian mannscTip 
represents its general structure to have been similar to the canunc 




smith's forge of the present day. There is the open hearth to 
contain the fuel, with the arch over it for the escape of the smoke, 
and the blast of air ia applied beneath. 

In another representation in the same manuscripts, a smith is 
shown hammerii^ a piece of red-hot iron with a hammer, and on an 
anvil which might have aeirved as patterns for those now in use. 

There is evidence that iron had been applied even in the con- 
struction of mills for grinding com at the commencement of the Saxon 
period. Not only were mills worked by hand, hut the power of wind 
and of water was applied to. that necessary purpose ; and both wind- 
mills and water-milia were common before the Norman invasion. The 
accompanying figures • exhibit some of the implements used by the 
Saxon artisans, and the representation of a man grinding his awwd 
shows that a grindstone similar to the one now in common me me 
then employed. 

* See Frontiipiece. 
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The art of working in gold and silver was known in Britain at 
a very^ early period, and in the reign of Alfred the British goldsmiths 
had attained such perfection in working the predoue metals, that they 
had become celebrated in all parts of Europe. Oold and silver cups, 
and other articlee for use in gold and silver, were in great request, 
and certain caskets adorned with the precious metals and set with 
jewels, for containing the relics of saints, were especially prized. 
They were known on the Continent as Ar^glia opera (English works), 
and were carried there by pilgrims as valuable treaeures. The art 
of gilding wood and metal was also practised in Britain in Alfred's 
reign. The precious metals must have been comparatively abundant 
in those times, for gold and silver cups and dishes are frequently 
mentioned as iu use among the higher classes; and in the reign of 
King Edgar a silver table is noticed that was made by a workman 
named Etbelwold, and valued at £300. 

The spinning of woollen yam, and the art of weaving it into 



cloth, bad made considerable progress belore the Bomans quitted 
Britain, but the cloth was of the coarsest kind. Dining the Saxon 
Heptarchy this staple manufacture of Britain was greatly improved, 
and it was practised not only by artificei^, but formed a principal 
occupation of ladies, who, with distaff and spindle, would spend many 
hours of the day in spinning the yarn that was to be woven to form 
their garmeatB. la this simple mode of spinning, which is stiU some^ 
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times practised, the spindle consisted of a piec€ of wood shaped like a 
boy's spinning-top, with its upper part long and tapering to a point, to 
which the fibres to be spun were attached. A twisting motion was 
given to the spindle, and it thus twisted the wool as it was drawn from 
the distaff, the thickness of the thread being regulated by the finger 
and thumb of the spinner. 

The Saxon weavers had acquired the means of making cloths of 
differently coloured patterns before the seventh century. This fact is 
incidentally mentioned by Aldhelm, the Bishop of Sherborne, in one of 
his homilies, in which he compares the combination of good qualities 
requisite to form a righteous character, to a web " that is woven by 
shuttles filled with threads of purple and many other colours, flying 
from side to side, and forming a variety of figures and patterns in diffe- 
rent compartments with admirable art." 

It was not in the spinning of wool alone that the Saxon ladies were 
engaged. Linen had been introduced into Britain by the Belgae ; and 
though it was at first considered an effeminate luxury, the use of it 
extended, and the spinning of flax and the weaving of linen were to 
some extent practised in the middle of the Saxon period. The imper- 
fection of the manufacture of the woven fabrics was skilfully concealed 
by embroidery, in which the ladies of England excelled from early 
times, and with threads of various colours and kinds, including gold, 
silver, and silk, they wrought figures of men and animals, and elaborate 
patterns on the cloths of native manufacture, which made them 
rival the richest products of the looms on the Continent. 

Grlass was introduced into England from France in 674, by the Abbot 
Benedict, for the windows of the new abbey at "Wearmouth, which he 
was erecting, and for which work he employed French masons. This 
abbot, says Bede, "brought over artificers skilled in the making of 
glass, which, till then, had been unknown in Britain, wherewith he 
glazed the windows of that church and monastery, and thereby taught 
the English the art of glass-making, which has proved so useful in 
making lanterns for churches and vessels for divers uses." Previous to 
that time all the windows had been covered either with linen cloth, or 
more commonly with wooden boards, placed, it may be supposed, so as 
to admit light and exclude rain, in the form of modern louver. 

Candles made of wax are well known to have been used by King 
Alfred as his time-keepers, the candles having been made of such a size 
as to bum eight hours each. Prom this peculiar employment of 
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caadles it mugt be inferred that they were then common articles of 
miuiu&cture ; and this inference la confirmed by the repreeenta- 
tion of ornamented candlesticks preserved in the Harleian M8. 
Lanterns of horn were also used at the same period. A drawing of 
a Sason lantern in Strutt'a " Chronicles of England," represents it to 
hare been a massive structure, ornamented with metal studs. 

Cabinet-making was in a rude state, though there are many attempts 
at ornamentation in the representations of the Aimiture which are 
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contained in ancient manuBcripts. In the accompanying illustration of 
Saxon tables, taken from the Harleian MS., the legs of the one in front, 
with claw-feet, are elaborately carved, and in contrast with it is the 
plain board, mounted on squared legs, at which some person of dis- 
tinction is seated. The dishea and plates, and other vessels introduced, 
serve to show the kind of articles that then constituted the requisites of 
the dinner-table. The taste for luxuriea had, nevertheless, been 
extended among the higher daases of the Saxons, many of whom had 
their housea himg with silk richly embroidered ; the fabric of which, 
at least, had been imported, for broad silk manufactures were not 
introduced into England until 1620. Contrasting with this display of 
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luxury were the wooden shoes, worn even by kings and princes, whi 
were made entirely of wood, like the sabots of the Erench peasants 
the present day; nor was it till after the tenth century that t 
improvement was introduced of making the npper parts of soft leathi 
the soles being still made of wood. 

In the preceding review of the progress of mannfactores to the ei 
of the Saxon period, we have taken no notice of the effect of tl 
incursions of the Danes, for that warlike people introduced no ne 
manufactures ; and though, for a time, the imsettled state of tl 
kingdom put a stop to the arts of peace, their temporary possession ( 
the country produced no serious injury, and after their expulsion b 
Alfred, the pursuits of industry were resumed with their previou 
activity, and continued steadily, but slowly improving until the Normal 
invasion. 



CHAPTER III. 

MANUFACTUBINO PBOOBESS TBOM THE CONQUEST TO HEKBY VIII. 

In a country which is behind its neighbours in the arts of civilization) 
the means of progress must consist principally in the facility of inter- 
course with the neighbouring countries, and in the encouragement 
which is afforded to the cultivation of those arts among the people 
themselves. While the insular position of Britain checked communi- 
cation with foreign parts, it at the same time afforded a haven of refuge 
from tyrannical persecution on the Continent ; and it only required 
peaceable times and wise regulations of the government to supply the 
encouragement that was needed, to foster and improve the useful arts. 
During the period we are now about to consider, the first of these 
conditions requisite for progress was greatly improved by the frequent 
intercourse with France ; but the constant civil and foreign wars, and 
the warlike passions that raged in England from the time of tiie 
Conquest to the Union of the Hoses by the accession of Henry VII., 
prevented that advancement in manufactures which increased inter- 
course with foreigners would otherwise have secured. The invasion of 
the country by a military people, by whom the useful arts of life were 
regarded with contempt, and the subjection and degradation to whidi 
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the Saxons were exposed by their conquerors, tended to give a retrograde 
movement to English manufactures, and had it not been for the support 
received from the clergy — ^whose influence increased in those tur<^ 
bulent times among the princes and barons, who practically disre- 
garded all the precepts of Christianity — ^they would have been reduced 
to a much lower condition. 

The martial order enforced by William I., though extremely galling 
to his warlike subjects, and especially to the despised Saxons, had, 
nevertheless, the ^ect of giving confidence, in the possession of pro- 
perty ; and in the latter years of his reign the improvements introduced 
by the artisans, who accompanied or immediately followed the invaders, 
began to be perceived in extending and perfecting the manufactures of 
the country. The Flemish weavers were then considered so skilful in 
the making of wooUen cloth, that it was said of them by an ancient 
writer, that that peculiar gift had been bestowed on them by Nature. 
Many Flemings accompanied the Conqueror, and the encouragement 
they met with induced numerous others to come over direct from their 
own country. In the ^succeeding reigns of Henry I., and of Stephen, 
their trade flourished so greatiy, that they amassed large sums of 
money, and it-is stated that some of the woollen cloth manufacturers 
of that period rivalled princes in their wealth and luxurious style of 
living. 

The following anecdote of William Eufus and his chamberlain, 
narrated in the Harleian MSS., gives an insight into the value of cloth 
hose at that time, and indicates that in those simple days the king's 
chamberlain had learned the artifice which modem London shopmen 
are said ' frequently to practice on their customers. The story 
runs thus : — 

*' One morning William Rufus, his chamberlain bringing him a new pair 
of hosen^ he demanded what they coft. The Chamberlain answered three 
shillings. The king being wroth, said, * Away,, beggar that thou art, are 
these meet hose for a king to wear ? Bring me a pair of a mark, or thou 
shalt sore repent it.' Then his chamberlain fetched another pair, much 
worse (for better could not be got), and said they coft a mark ; wherewith 
King William was well pleased." 

The mark was equal in value to forty small Saxon shillings, of four 
pennies each, or equal to £1 17s. 9d. of our present money. 

In the reign of Henry I. the art of weaving became so important 
in a national point of view, that guilds or corporations were established 
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in many of the towns where the manufacture of cloth was carried on, 
for the purpose of its eDcourageinent and improvement. These 
special privileges were not, however, granted by Henry I. and his 
Buccessors without payment ; though the nominal money value of the 
exactions seems absurdly small in these days. The annual payment, 
for instance, of the city of London was £16 ; whilst Oxford and 
"Winchester paid each one mark yearly into the royal exchequer. 




: In the reign of Henry II., a giiild for the encouragement of fullers 
was formed at "Winchester, for which they paid the comparatively large 
sum of £&. The foundation of such a corporation shows that the art 
of fulling cloth was at that time well known in England. 

In the short succeeding reign of Bichard I., great attention was 
paid to the woollen manufactures of the kingdom, and many laws were 
passed for the purpose of.regulating the making of woollen cloth. One 
of these laws regulated the width, which, it was enacted must be two 
ells within the lists. From this it appears that the broad cloth 
manufacture had been already established. Its principal seat was then 
as now, in the "West of England. 

Some of the laws then passed meddled very vexatiously with the free 
, current of manufacture. It was, for example, enacted in 1197, that no 
black cloth should be made and sold excepting in the cities and princi- 
pal villages, and the goods of those who transgressed the law were 
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ordered to.be seized. The city of London had, at that time, the 
exclusive privilege of exporting woollen cloths, and mention is made of 
the seizure of goods that had been attetnpted to be exported to 
iFlanders^ " contrary to the liberties of the city of London." Thus it 
appears that at that time the manufacture of wooUen cloth had so far 
improved in England as to become an article of export to the very 
country where the inhabitants had the reputation of being peculiarly 
gifted by I^ature in making it. These goods, however, were of a 
coarser kind than the cloths made in Planders, and many of them, 
most probably, were merely sent over to be dyed and finished, in which 
particulars the English manufacturers w^e, for a long time subsequent 
to this period, far inferior to .the Flemings ; i^nd not until the middle of 
the thirteenth century were cloths dyed and completely finished in 
England. The loom at that time generally used is represented in the 
accompanying woodcut. The same rude-looking machine continued to 
be employed till the end of tlje eighteenth century, and it is not 
yet altogether discarded. 

A curious provision introduced into one of the laws passed in the 
reign of Bichard I., shawte that the clothiers had learned the effect of 
contrast of colours in heightening the appearance of their goods, for it 
was enacted, that " no merchant shall stretch before his shop a red or 
black cloth, or anything by which the choice of the buyers is frequently 
deceived in the choice of good cloths." 

That the English doth manufacturers could not compete successfully 
with the Flemish in the manufacture of fine cloths, is evident from a pro- 
hibitory law passed in 1261, at the solicitation of the manufacturers, 
forbidding the wearing of any woollen goods but those made within the 
kingdom, and even prohibiting the exportation of English wool to 
J'landers, of which great quantities were used there. The latter 
prohibition was founded on the notion that by withdrawing the supply 
of the raw material, the Flemish manufacturer would be injured. 
Thus we perceive that at that early period in the history of English 
manufacturing industry, prohibitory and restrictive laws were enacted 
with the view of encouraging home manufisujtures. That pernicious 
system of commercial policy was, as we shall afterwards have to notice, 
extended to almost every article of English manufacture. More 
enHght^ied views of the real interests of manufacturing industry have 
happily been taken in recent times^ but we still find in certain branches 
.of manufacture remains of the same nai^ow-mind^d policy^ and cl^i^oss 
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for protection against foreign competition are eyen now urged on 
the government. 

The prohibition against wearing foreign cloth did not last long, bat 
it was revived by Edward III., with a remarkable exception in favour 
of the royal family, who were to be indulged in the luxury of injuring 
the home manufacture by wearing the fine Elemish cloths. This 
exception was a strong declaration of the inferiority of the English fine 
cloths, and the prohibitory law, consequently, only tended to produce 
an effect contrary to that intended. 

Though Edward III. thus prohibited his subjects from wearing 
foreign cloth, he encouraged the influx of foreign artisans for the pur- 
pose of improving the home manufacture. John Kemp, a celebrated 
woollen manufacturer of Flanders, came to this country, and was so well 
received by the king that numbers of his countrymen followed. Kemp 
settled at Kendal, in Westmoreland, with a number of dyers and 
fullers, and the green cloth from the factories established by him 
became celebrated through the country as " Kendal green." 

The native manufacturers and workmen, however, were exceedingly 
jealous of the foreigners, and they had the madness to persecute those 
whose knowledge and skill afforded the surest means of enabling the 
British manufacturers to equal their rivals abroad. In London and in 
other towns the foreigners who had settled there were attacked, and 
were for a time compelled to abandon their factories. 

In this reign the woollen manufacture spread itself over the country, 
but the different kinds of goods made were principally confined to 
separate localities ; woollen fustians were made at Norwich ; baizes at 
Sudbury ; broad cloths in Kent ; kerseys in Devonshire ; friezes in 
Wales; fine cloths in Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Sussex, and Berkshire ; coarse cloths in the West Eiding of York- 
shire ; and serges at Colchester and at Taunton. 

The dyeing of woollen cloth, though practised by the Saxons, had not 
progressed very rapidly in Britain ; and in the middle of the thirteenth 
century undyed cloths continued to be worn, though the art of dyeing 
was carried on to some extent, and woad for that purpose was imported 
from abroad. 

At that period the manufacture of worsted stuffs had been intro- 
duced into England by foreign workmen, who settled at Worsted, in 
Norfolk, from which village the name of the goods was derived, and in 
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1313 a patent was granted in favour of tlie manufacturers of stuffs who 
had settled in Norwich. That particular branch of woollen manufacture 
continued to be located in Norwich and the neighbourhood for nearly 
five hundred years. 

In an account of the exports of British manufactures in 1354, we 
find 4774 pieces of cloth, of the value of 40«. per piece, and 3061 pieces 
of worsted stuffs, at IQs. Sd, ; whilst the imports in the same year 
were 1831 pieces of fine cloth, at £6 the piece. It is probable that the 
English cloth exported was neither fulled, dyed, nor dressed. About 
twenty years afterwards, a law was parsed prohibiting the exportation 
of any cloth that was not fulled ; from which it would seem that, 
notwithstanding the encouragement given to the fuUers by granting 
them a charter, they had not then succeeded in bringing their art to 
much perfection. But before the end of the period we are now con- 
sidering, cloths were dyed and completely finished in England, including 
even scarlet, which was one of the most difficult colours to fix on wool, 
and the art had not been known on the Continent many years before. 
It was not, however, imtil fourteen years later, that the practice of 
sending cloth to the Netherlands to be dyed and finished was altogether 
abolished. 

It is mentioned in Macpherson's " History of Commerce," that in 
1383 eighteen pieces of English-made cloth, including scarlet, black, 
and russet, were sent as presents to certain great lords in France, from 
which it may be presumed that the cloths thus presented were con- 
sidered at least equal to the products of Continental looms. 

An absurd attempt was made by Parliament in 1489 to interfere 
with the current of trade by regulating prices, from which we ascertain 
what was considered a reasonable price for the finest English cloth then 
made. The price of the finest broad cloth, of scarlet or other ingrain 
colours, was fixed at 16*. per yard ; the best quality, and plain colours, 
11*. ; the best hats were ordered to be sold for Is, Sd,, and the best 
caps for 2s. Sd, If we take into consideration that the value of money 
was ten times greater at that time than at present, the prices for 
cloth were very high. The famous Jack of Newbury was then con- 
sidered the greatest clothier in England. He was the owner of 100 
looms, and is said to have equipped an equal number of men-at-arms at 
his own cost for the Scotch wars. 

The causes which infiuenced the progress of the great staple 
manufacture of England during the four centuries after the Norman 
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conquest, will apply equally to all other branches of manufacturing 
industry. The introduction of foreign artisans of different kinds 
extended the knowledge of their respectiye trades, and not only were 
the manufactures before carried on in this country greatly improved, 
but numerous new kinds were introduced and established that were 
previously unknown. 

The metallic arts, next to the woollen manufactures, were most 
successfully prosecuted in England during the period under considera- 
tion. The EngUsh goldsmiths had been famous in the Saxon Heptarchy, 
and their fame continued undiminished. Heiuy II. sent, a present to 
the Pope, consisting of two candlesticks made of silver and gold, which 
excited great admiration, and were said to have surpassed any work of 
the kind that had then been seen in Eome. At the triumphal entry of 
Eichard II. into London in 1392, the citizens made a magnificent 
display of their wealth, and of the workmanship of their goldsmiths. 
Among other things presented to the king was a table of gold, with a 
representation of the Trinity upon it, worth £800, which would be 
equal to £10,000 of our money ; and another gold table of equal value, 
ornamented with the figure of St. Anne, was presented to the queen. 

The art of gilding was carried to great perfection, and it was 
fraudulently practised for the purpose of passing off" as gold and silver 
articles made of baser metals. These frauds were carried on so 
extensively, that for the protection of the public, a law was passed by 
Henry II. to prohibit gilding altogether, with the exception of certain 
ornaments for churches ; and it was ordered that even in such articles 
a small portion of the copper or latten should be left uncovered. 
The workmen then engaged in gilding suffered much from the fumes 
of the quicksilver used in the operation ; and in the preceding reign 
the goldsmiths had obtained the royal sanction to endow an hospital 
for their men on that account, and because many of them " had lost 
their sight by the heat of fire." 

The search for the philosopher's stone, which began to excite the 
world in the middle of the fifteenth century, gave increased impulse to 
the metallic arts. The alchemists were confident of the possibility of 
transmuting the baser metals into gold ; and among the many visionary 
experimentalists in this country, who thought they had made the 
fortunate discovery, was John Cobbe, to whom a license was granted in 
1444, " freely to work in metals, he having by philosophic art found out a 
method of transmuting imperfect metals into gold and silver." The project 
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hdving failed, Hetiry VII. invited a number of Grerman miners to the 
country to . dig for gold, but their efforts, were little more successful 
than those of the' licensed alchemists. 

Coining, we hav6 already stated, was supposed to have been known 
by the ancient Britons ; and from the coming of the Eromans into ihib 
country, it formed one of the most conspicuous arts patronized by 
royalty, as it afforded a direct means of adding to the revenue, by 
giving, an incj'eased fictitious value to the precious metals. It is n^ot 
our present object to consider the charactier and historic value of the 
numerous coins that were issufed during this period ; but we have 
merely to notice the production of coin as one of the manufacturing 
arts. 

The art of coining, as then practised, in England, was of the rudest 
kind. We learn, from Mr. Leake's History of English Money, that 
the coins in 1340 were produced in this manner : the metal was cast from 
the melting pots into sheets, or long thin bars. These were cut with 
shears into square jpieces of the required weights, and formed round 
with a hammer, by which implement also the impression was sia-uck, by 
Ifepeated blows on the die. 

It may be supposed that such rude coinage could be easily imitated, 
especially as gilding and silvering were practised with much skill, and 
basQ coin, consequently, became very common. In the reign of Henry I» 
severe laws were passed to put a stop to these frauds, and no less 
than fifty persons who had been convicted of that offence were hanged. 

All the known metals were wrought into articles of various kinds. 
Copper, brass, and an alloy called electrum were principally used for 
tessels and ornaments, whilst iron was extensively employed for all 
purposes requiring greatet hardness. Iron works in the Forest of Dean, 
in Q-loucestershire, which were said to have been in existence from the 
time of the Eoman occupation, were worked very extensively, and 
forges were constructed in many parts of the kingdom, though they 
were considered such objects of importance as to be specially noted. 
Thus we find it stated that there were six forges in Gloucester, at the 
time of Edwa/d the Coiifessor. 

It is uncertain when coal was first used as fuel in this country ; but 
we may presume that it would naturally be applied to that purpose in 
places where it came to the surface, as soon as any deficiency in the 
supply of wood was experienced. There is a mention of fuel dug from 
theeaorth ^ ^Mg^ Alfred's reign, but it is conjectured that that 
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substance was peat. The first distinct mention of coal occurs : 
1254, when it was brought to London from Newcastle. In tl 
beginning of the next century its use had become so general in Londoi 
that the King sent an order to the Lord Major to issue a proclamatio 
that "no person shall presume to light fires in London or nearth 
Tower, because the Queen was going to reside in it, and such fires ar 
apt to corrupt and infect the air." * The value of coal was appreciates 
before the beginning of the fifbeenth century, for the .coal trade o 
Newcastle had become so important in 1421, that a law was passe( 
to secure the payment of the King's dues. The deficiency aboul 
that time of some of the kinds of wood used in manufactures wae 
apparent by the high prices of bow-staves, and a law was passed to 
prevent the patten makers from using ash, from which wood arrows 
were made. 

Though coal usually abounds where iron-stone occurs, it was not 
successfully applied for the smelting of iron, on account of the sulphur 
it contains, until the eighteenth century, and the great consumption of 
wood for that purpose caused several laws to be made, prohibiting the 
establishment of iron-works in certain districts where the scarcity of 
fuel began to be experienced. Thus, in 1581, an Act was passed 
forbidding the formation of iron- works in Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, or 
within twenty-two miles of London, or within fifteen miles of any 
part of the Thames. 

The important invention of gunpowder was made known in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, but its employment in the art of 
war was for a long time limited to ordnance. The manufacture of 
cannon and of cannon-balls required no inconsiderable knowledge and 
skill in casting and working in metals, and the more so as all the 
cannons at first made were formed of iron. Iron cannon-balls, how- 
ever, were not used in the first instance, either because the metal 
was considered too valuable, or because the dif&culty of casting 
round balls had not been overcome. This is evident from an order 
given by Henry Y. to the clerk of the works of his Ordnance for 
" 7000 stone balls for cannon," which were made in the quarries 
at Maidstone.t 

The reputation which the women of England had acquired for 
their skiU in embroidery was not diminished, and their works con- 

* Bymer's "Foedera." See p. 243, toL i. t P«ge «75, vol i 
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tinued to be in great request on the Continent. Thej displayed this 
art with peculiar eare ahd elaboration in decorating the Teetments of 
priestB and t ib on record that the Pope expreBsed great adtmrat on 
of some embroidered TestmentB of Engl Bb workmanship which were 




sent aa preBents to him. The patterns of the embroidery on some 
hangings for the altar in the reign of Edward III. Bhow that the taete 
of the age was not refined, however excellent the workmanship. 



The manuiactiire of clocks was introduced into England by 
Edward III., who jAvited three foreign clockmakers to come over. 
By the end of the Rurteenth century clocka were not uncommon in 
the monasteries and in the houses of the rich ; and in the reign of 
Bichard II. the art was brought to comparative perfection in this 
country. 

Woollens continued to be nearly the only textile manufacture of 
the kingdom till a late period, for Buch linens as were made before 
the sixteenth centuiy were of the coarsest kind. The silk rnanu* 
facture was, indeed, introduced into London at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century by a company of foreign women, but it does not 
i^ipear to have succeeded with them, for in 1466 they petiti<med the 
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King for protection, and the importation of the articles tlie j mss 
was accordinglj prohibited. Those articles, however, were neith 
numerous nor important ; they consisted cmly of laces or ribbons ai 
narrow fabrics. It was not till 1480 that men began to engage i 
the silk manufacture, which had previously been confined excli 
sively to women. 

It is deserving of notice, as indicating the dependence of th 
people at that period on foreign supply for an article in which thi 
country abounded, that salt was imported from abroad until the reigi 
of Henry VI. That monarch invited a person who was skilled in th( 
production of salt from brine to come over from Zealand, and he wat 
accompanied by sixty workmen, who rendered the ample brine-springi 
and the rock-salt of this country available for use. 

It would oooupj too much space to enumerate separately the 
steps of progress in the useful arts during the period now under 
review, but the following numerous list of articles, the importation of 
which was prohibited for a limited time in the third year of 
Edward III., will serve to show how extensive was the range of 
English manu&etures at that time. The prohibitory act was passed 
on the solicitation of the English workmen, who complained that their 
trades were injured by " the importation of foreign manufaftures of inferior 
quality.** It may be fairly assumed, however, that unless the foreign 
articles were either better or cheaper, there would not have been any 
necessity to complain of competition. The list included — 

" Woollen caps, woollen cloths, corses, ribands, fringes of silk or thread, lacet of 
thread, silk twined, silk embroidered, laces of gold, tires of silk or gold, saddles, stirrups, 
harness belonging to saddles, spurs, bofses of bridles, and irons, gridirons, locks, hammers, 
pinsors, fire- tongs, dripping-pans, dice, tennis-balls, fronts, purses, gloves, girdles, harness for 
girdles of iron, latteo, steel, tin, or alkmine ; articles made of iknned leather, tanned fiurs, 
buscones (buskins ?), shoes, goloshes or corks, knives, daggers, \»d-knives, bodkins, shean 
for tailors, scifsors, razors, sheaths, playing-cards, pins, pattens, pack-needles, any pointed 
ware, forcers, caskets, rings of copper or of latten gilt, chafing-dishes, hanging candlesticks, 
chafing-bells, sacring-bells, rings for curtains, ladles, sammers, counterfeit basins, ewers, hati, 
brushes, cards for wool, and blanch iron, more commonly called white wire.** 

The following enumeration of goods exported for the King of 
Portugal, without paying duty, a century afterwards, affords an 
improved view of the state of English manufiEU^tures at that time. 
The list of exports comprised — 

** Six tihror cups, weighing six markt each, gilded $ I ^ece of Karlct doth j z piec« of 



sahguine &ftd ift grainy i {)iecc Mood colour; 1 pieces ititistrcvilers 5 s pieces fclack cloth of 
tyre ; i piece white woollen cloth i 300 pieces of EfTeK staits for liveries j 2000 platterf,, 
dishes, saucers, pots, and other veffels of ele<5trum ; a number -of beds of various kinds and 
sizes, with curtains, &c. 3 60 rolls of worsted j Z2 dozen of lances j and 26 ambling 
horses.** 



CHAPTER IV. 

PBOeHESS 0? MANTTFACTITltES J-EOM HEl^aY Till. 5C0 THE 

ACCESSION OF QUEEK ANNE. 

The commencement of tlie sixteenth century forms a marked epoch ia 
the history of the manufacturing arts. The civil wars for the possession 
of the throne, which had desolated the country for years, were ended, 
and under the powerful governments of Henry YIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth the oppression of the people by the barons waa effectually 
suppressed, and traders and manufiicturers were protected and en*- 
couraged. The persecution of the Protestants in France and in the 
Low Countries also tended materially to benefit the manufactures of 
England. Many of those Protestants who constituted the most 
industrious and skilful portion of the pop\dation, when driven from 
their native country, took shelter hei», and introduced the improve- 
ments in their various arts, which had rendered Erench manufactures 
superior to ,the English. 

This influx of foreign artisans, on which the improvement of the 
manufactures of the country so materially depended, continued to be 
fiew«d with great dislike by the native workmen and traders, and 
though the national interests were so greatly dependent on the immi<* 
gration of the French and Flemish workmen, even the sovereign and 
the Parliament were frequently induced by the popular outcry to enact 
laws discouraging the settlement of those skilful artificers* The inter* 
meddling by Parliament vdth the manu&ctures established in the 
country, which had been prevalent in the preceding period, continued 
to give a check to their progress ; and as the woollen manufacture was 
by far the most important, it was most subjected to these injurious 
interferences, which not only attempted to restrict the manufacture to 
eertaiu localities, but made vexatious regulations that tended to preventi 
the free expanse of improvement. One of the restrictions of this kind 
was an Act passed in the teign of Henry YIII., |»H)hibiting all persons 
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Hying in Worcestershire, but the inhabitants of Worcester, Eyesham, 
Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, from manufacturing cloth. 

In the earl J part of the same reign the animosity of the English 
workmen against the foreign artificers, who surpassed them in dexteritj, 
industry, and frugality, rose to such a height that, being further 
excited by some seditious sermons and by the intrigues of a broker 
named Lincoln, they created a riot and broke open the prisons where 
some persons who had insulted foreigners were confined. The mob 
also attacked the house of a French manufacturer, against whom they 
were much exasperated, killed some of his servants, and plundered his 
goods. They even threatened Cardinal Wolsey, who was accused of 
encouraging foreign artisans, so that he was obliged to fortify his house. 
The women were foremost in inciting their husbands to commit these 
disorders, and a proclamation was issued forbidding them to meet 
together to babble and talk, and the men were ordered to keep their 
wives at home. A large body of soldiers was sent into the City to 
capture the offenders, many of whom were sent to the Tower, and 
fourteen of them, including Lincoln, were hanged. The other 
offenders, to the number of four hundred, were taken before the 
king with ropes round their necks, and having implored for mercy 
on their knees, they were dismissed. 

The foreign artisans in London at that time must have been rery 
great, for by an order in council of Henry VIII., fifteen thousand 
Flemings were ordered to quit the City at one time ; and in an edict of 
the Star Chamber, Henry afi&rmed that the foreigners starved the 
natives, and obliged them from idleness to have recourse to theft, 
murder, and other enormities. To prevent the increase of foreign 
artisans in London, they were prohibited from having more than 
two foreign journeymen or apprentices. 

Notwithstanding everything was done by enactments and procla- 
mations to obstruct the improvement of the English staple manufac- 
ture, the settled state of the country and the general cultivation of the 
arts of peace tended to counteract this injurious interference. In 1560, 
upwards of 200,000 pieces of woollen cloth were sent annually to the 
Netherlands, and the quality is said to have been superior to the cloth 
made in that country.* But assuming the fabric of the cloth to have 
possessed that superiority, in the arts of dyeing and finishing the 

* Macplxerson's " History of Commerce." 
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English manufacturers were inferior to the Flemings ; for fifty 
years after that large annual exportation had been established, an Act 
Vrae passed prohibiting the sending of woollen cloths abroad to be dyed. 
A patent had at that time been granted to Alderman Cockayne, of 
London, for an invention for a supposed improvement in the art of 
dyeing, which it was considered desirable to encourage; but that 
invention not having answered expectation, the prohibition was 
removed, and a large quantity of cloth continued to be sent to the 
Netherlands* to be dyed imtil 1667, when the arts of dyeing and 
finishing were skilfully practised by dyers who came to this country 
firom the Netherlands. 

The great influx of artisans from Erance and the Low Countries 
twenty years afterwards, when the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
compelled the Protestants to take refuge elsewhere from the religious 
persecution, materially contributed to the perfection of the woollen 
ma&ufactures of England, Gfreat as their importance had previously 
been, they then assumed a still higher position as the staple manu- 
fishctures of the country, and as sources of national wealth. 

The number of Protestants who were driven from their native 
country by the fury of religious bigotry, is variously estimated at from 
three hundred thousand to one million, a large portion of whom were 
eminently skilled in the arts that had hitherto given France and the 
Netherlands predominance in manufacturing industry over this 
country. Fifty thousand of the refugees are known to have settled in 
England, where, however, there was less encouragement afforded to 
them than in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Prussia. The 
prosperity which Holland subsequently acquired- is attributed, in a 
great measure, to the friendly reception given in that country to the 
Protestant refugee artisans from France. To those who settled in 
England we are indebted for improvements in various arts, including 
slight woollen stuff's, silk weaving, linen, paper, glass, hats, "silks 
Called a la modes, lustrings, also brocades, sattress, black and coloured 
mantuas, black paduosays, ducapcs, watered tabbies, black velvets, also 
watches, cutlery ware, clocks, jacks, locks, hardware, toys, etc." * 

The division of labour, on which the improvement of all manu- 
&Gture8 materially depends, was carried to a considerable extent in the 
fiibrication of woollens, even in the reign of Queen Mary, for the 

* Anderson's " Histcwy of Commerce,*' roL iL p. 569. 
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following classes of workmen are menbioned in an act of Parliamedl 
passed in the third year of her reign : " sorters of wool, Carders, forcen| 
spinners and «pulers of yam, weayers, fullers, shearmen, and dyenbl 

In the early days of cloth-making, each weayer was the capil 
who provided the material, which was spun at his own. house, 
woven and sold hy himself ; but before the middle of the sixteeoijlb 
century the trade was greatly altered, and the dothier who sold tiw 
doth employed the yarious workmen then engaged in the manufactum 
He delivered the wool to the weavers in quantities not exceeding twd^ 
pounds, and when the cloth was sent back it was weighed^ and 9 
deficient more than a quarter of a pound, which was allowed for Waeto} 
the Weaver was liable to be put into the pillory or the cucking-stooL 
The rich clothiers exercised the power of capital over the dependeal 
weavers in a manner that called forth their complaints in the reign of 
"William and Mary, that in many ways they oppressed them, " mfxpe bjr 
setting up and keeping in their houses odious looms, and keeping and 
maintaining them by journeymen ; more by engrossing looms into theirf 
hands and possessions, and letting them out at such unreasonabU 
rates, as the poor artificers are not able to maintain themselves.^' 

The use of such machinery as was then known was discouraged nol 
only by the workmen, but by the Parliament and by royal proclamatioai 
Gig-mills for raising the nap on cloth, which had been introduced, weee 
prohibited by law in the reign of Edward VI. as prejudicial to tiW 
" true draping of cloth." 

The prejudice against machinery generally continued to prevail in 
Parliament as well as among the populace, and in 1635 an Act wait 
passed to prohibit the use of wind saw-mills, which had been introduced 
by a Dutchman, " lest the labouring population should want emjdoy* 
ment." 

Among other regulations enacted by Parliament, the diacouragement 
of weaving in country places had been frequently enforced, and thfl 
number of looms allowed to be in one house was limited. Thus, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the clothiers of Devon and Cornwall, where dot^ 
of a coarse quality were made for exportation to Britanny, were allowed 
to have three looms in each of their houses ; and in the north of 
England, where also coarse cloths were made, it was considered i 
privilege to permit the country people to have looms in. their honseBi 
the policy of the government being to confine the manufacture to towns, 
where the finer kinds of cloths were jnada« « 
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A CTirio\i» law wair passed m 1666 for the encouragement of th^ 
woollen xaanuiftu^^ureBjt which were then staled to have fallen into 
decay, bj which the burial of the dead in grave-ciLoths made entirely oi 
wool was rendered compulsory, a penalty of £5 being imposed (m thos^ 
who infnnged th0 law. This law was not repealed until the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

The worsted manu&ctures of Norwich having continued to improve 
and prosper, they unfortunately attracted the notice of Parliament, and 
several laws were passed intended for their encouragement. Th^ 
importance of the manufactures of that city is thus recognized in a 
statute enacted in 1504 : — " Norwich is an ancient city, wherein time 
out of mind has been used the great craft eaUed shearmen for shearing, 
a& well as stamins and fustians, and also all other woollen cloth." Ten 
years later another Act was passed relating to the Norwich manu* 
factures, by which the dry calendering of worsted was prohibited^ 
because it so improved the appearance of inferior fabrics as to mak^ 
them look as good as those of better quality. By another Act passed 
in 1451, for the encouragement of the weavers of Norfolk, they were 
exclusively privileged to purchase the yam spun in this country, and 
the exportation of it was prohibited. But what was of far more 
importance to the improvement of the Norwich manufactures was the 
arrival of several foreign artisans who had been expressly invited by 
the manufacturers to teach the native workmen to mf^e some new 
kinds of fabrics then in request on the Continent, which afterwards 
became known as Norwich satins and &stians. 

The art of dyeing in England, as we have before noticed, was fbr a 
long time less advanced than the manufacture of the £a>bric of woollen 
cloth. The colours then given to cloth were, however, so various, that 
Parliam^at interfered in 1552 to limit the number of the coloured 
cloths to " scarlet, red, crimson, murray, puke, brown, blue, black 
green, yellow, orange, tawny, russet, marble grey, sadnew colour^ 
asemer^ watchett, sheep's colour, lion colour, motley or iron grey.*' 
This lisfc of colours was added to in the reign of William and Mary, 
when " violet, azure, friar's grey, crane, purple, and old medley " are 
mentioned in an Act then passed for regulating the manufacture oS 
woollen cloths. Not only were the colours limited in number, but the 
means of producing them were regulated, the use of certain materials, 
such aa logwood and gall being prohibited. The soarlet dye froii^ 
j^oehineal w^ inJteodv^ed. into England in, 1640^ shortly after th§ 
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discovery on the Continent of its valnable dyeing prc^peHdeB. It was 
brought here by a G^erman named Drebbel, who had diaoovered ite 
application accidentally, but not meeting with encouragement in kk 
own country, he came to London, and carried on the manu&cture at 
Bow. The superior scarlet colour thus produced was known for a 
long time as " Bow dye." 

The foreign artisans, encouraged by manufacturers who wished to 
introduce novelties in their manufacture and to improve the quality 
of their goods, continued to be objects of great jealousy to the native 
workmen, and, owing to the persecutions to which they were subjected 
in 1665, no less than two thousand of them left the country at one 
time. This circumstance, combined with the Civil Wars during the 
reign of the Stuarts, caused great faUing off in the national prosperity, 
and the woollen manufacturers more especially suffered. The number 
of pieces of white cloth exported fell from 100,000 to 10,000, without 
any increase in the export of the dyed and finished cloths. During 
the Commonwealth, the same unwise legislation which had prevailed 
during the previous period continued, and with the view of improving 
the decayed manufacture of cloth, the impolitic measures adopted of 
prohibiting the exportation of the raw material. 

The peaceful reigns of James II. and of William and Mary tended 
greatly to improve the trade and commerce of the country, and the 
woollen manufacture participated largely in the improvement. It was 
estimated that, towards the end of the seventeenth century, the value 
of the total woollen manufactures of the kingdom amounted to 
£8,000,000, of which more than £2,000,000 were exported. The effect 
of the settlement in England of a portion of the French Protestant 
artisans, expelled from their own country by the Revocation oi the 
Edict of Nantes, began then to appear in the improvement of our 
manufactures. Nevertheless, the restless desire to interfere with the 
natural course of manufacturing industry continued to excite the 
British Parliament to meddle with the distribution of the woollen 
manufactures, and in 1698 the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons presented addresses to the King, representing that the 
progress of the woollen manufacture in Ireland injured that trade in 
England, and recommending that the woollen manufacture in Ireland 
should be discouraged, and that the manufacture of linen should be 
cultivated there. It was probably owing to this interference with the 
course of manufacturing industry that the linen manufacture did not 
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flourish in England, and that it was nntil a recent period confined 
principally to Ireland and Scotland. The wearing of linen was on its 
introduction considered effeminate, and there is no satisfactory proof 
that it WHS made in this country until after the reign of Henry VIII., 
though an order given hy that king to the sheriffs of Sussex and 
Wiltshire to buy for his use, each in his respective county, 1000 ells 
of fine linen,* has been supposed to be evidence that the linen was 
made in those counties. On the other hand, an order issued in the 
same reign for sowing hemp for the expressed purpose of making nets 
and cordage, without any mention of linen, shows that the latter was 
not then considered an article of much importance. In the middle of 
the following century, however, the linen manufacture had been suffi- 
ciently established to attract the notice of Parliament, and an act was 
passed to encourage the manufacture of linen cloth and tapestry. 
About the same time some Prench Protestants settled at Ipswich, who 
made fine linen that sold for the enormous price of 15«. an ell. The 
manufacture of linen was then rising into importance in the north of 
Ireland ; but the large quantity annually imported from France at the 
end of the seventeenth century, which amounted in value to £700,000, 
shows that the linen manufacture of this country had not been 
carried on very successfully. 

The town of Manchester sprang into notice as the seat of the 
cotton manufactures in the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
had, indeed, been noted for making a class of goods called '' Man- 
chester cottons" in 1600, but the so-called cottons were only a peculiar 
light fabric made of wool. In Mr. Lewis Boberts's work, " The 
Treasure of Traffic," he thus notices the enterprising character of the 
manuflEicturers of that town in 1641, at which time it is evident cotton 
goods were made there: — ^''The town of Manchester buys the linen 
yam from the Irish in great quantity, and, weaving it, returns the 
same in linen to Ireland to sell. Nor doth their industry rest here, 
for they buy cotton wool in London that comes first from Cyprus and 
Smyrna, and work the same into the finest vermilions, dimities, etc., 
which they return to London, where they are sold, and they thence 
not seldom are sent into such foreign parts where the first material 
may be more easily had for that manufacture." At the first intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture into Britain, and down to so late 

* Hadox's ** Hifltofj of the ETchegner,** esp. x. 
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a period aa 1778, the weft, or cross-threads^ of the fabric Only wsi 
made of cotton ; the warp, which reqiiires a stronger thread, conaustf 
of linen yam, which was imported £rom Ghermany and from Irela^t 
The printing of calicoes, in imitation of the &brica of India> w4 
introduced in London into 1676. i 

Silk fabrics were used extensively in Britain at a time when lineq 
were comparatively unknown, and the manufacture of silk, soon afte( 
its introduction, became an object of importance. The commei&cem^ 
of the silk manufekcture in England was noticed among the msan^ 
factures of the preceding period, but it was not until 1620 that brotfi 
silk fabrics were made in this country. In that year a foreign mercbaiiii 
settled in London, who was much employed by James L ; he l&rougjhit 
over by direction of the king a number of silk-throwsters, dressers, ami 
broad-silk-weavers, by whom the broad-silk manufacture was established 
in London. The silks previously manufactured consisted of laae% 
<)ords, and other narrow articles. The silk-throwsters of London hsA, 
nevertheless, become so important a body in 1560, that they were 
formed into a fellowship. It is stated, in a statute of Charles II., thiiii; 
in 1666 there were no fewer than ^,000 persons engaged in the sijfc 
trade ; but this estimate is supposed to have been an exaggeoratioB 
of the actual number. 

The knitting of silk preceded the manufacture of the woven fabric 
in this country. It is stated by Dr. Howell, in his " History of the 
"World," that " Henry VIII., that magnificent and expensive prince, wore 
•ordinarily cloth hose, except there came from Spain by great chance a pair 
of silk stockings, for Spain very early abounded in silk. His son. King 
Edward VI., was presented with a pair of long Spanish silk stockings 
by his merchant, Sir Thomas Gresham." It is mentioned by others 
that "William Ityder, an apprentice on London Bridge, having seen a 
pair of knit worsted stockings at the house of an Italian merchant, 
made a pair exactly like them, which he presented in 1564 to the Earl 
of Pembroke, which were the first knit stockings made in England. 

In the second year of Queen Elizabeth, says Stowe, "her silk 
woman, Mrs. Montague, presented her with a pair of black knit silk 
stockings, for a new-year's giffe; which, after a few days' wearing, 
pleased her highness so well, that she sent for Mistress Montague, and 
asked her where she had them, and if she could help her to any more ; 
who answered, saying, * I made them carefully on purpose for your 
Majesty, and seeing they please you so well, I will, presently set more 
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in liand.* * Do so,' said the Queen, ^ for I like silk stockings so well, 
that I will not henceforth wear any more cloth hose.* " 

The useful metallic arts did not make much progress during the 
pwiod now under review, for as yet the smelting of iron with coal was 
very imperfectly known, and but little practised. A patent, granted to 
Lord Dudley by James II., for smelting iron with pit coal, proved of 
little use to the public, and nearly ruined the patentee. In 1627 a new 
patent was granted for the same purpose, with but little better success. 
Ten years later it was enacted that all iron should be surveyed for the 
prevention of the sale of bad iron, from which it may be assumed that a 
quantity of inferior quality had been made; but whether the new 
process of smelting by coal produced the depreciation of the iron is not 
stated. That process, which had proved of so little value to the 
inventor, was revived at the end of the seventeenth century by a Mr. 
Wood, who in 1700 obtained a lease of aU the crown lands for making 
iron in thirty-nine coimties, where coal and iron were found, and where 
there were established as stated by Mr. Macpherson, " several forges 
for refining and for drawing iron into bars; also a slitting-mOl for 
rolling, slitting, and preparing iron for its various uses ; furnaces for 
making pig-iron rails and bannisters, backs and hearths for chimneys, 
and all other sorts of cast iron, both with charcoal and pit coal." The 
native produce was then feu* from being sufficient to meet the demand, 
for we find it recorded that twenty years after Mr. Wood obtained his 
extensive leases, there were 20,000 tons of iron imported, the price 
being £12 per ton. 

Birmingham had attained some importance as the seat of hard- 
ware manufiactures in the middle of the sixteenth century, though the 
makJTig of brass articles was not introduced there until two centuries 
later. Shefiield was distinguished for its special manufactures at an 
earlier period than Birmingham, for Chaucer, who was contemporary' 
with Edward HI., speaks in his " MDlar's Tale " of the Sheffield 
^thwrtel" (whittle), which shows that knives made at Sheffield 
were then common : — ^In 1575 the Earl of Shrewsbury, lord of the 
manor of Sheffield, sent to Lord Burleigh, '^ a case of Hallamshire 
whittles, being such fruiies as my pore countrey affords with fame 
throughout the reabne." A corporation for the encouragement of 
Sheffield cutlenr was established in that town in 1624. 

The art of g^ass making, though introduced into Britain, as already 
noticed, in 674, does not ceeaa to have floori^ied mndi in diis eomdrr 
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f(»r a long time, and it is stated in Anderson's ** History of Commerce 
that it was not till 1557 that "glasses first began to be made 
England. The finer sort was made in a place called Crutched Eryei 
in London. The fine flint glass, little inferior to that of Venice, w 
first made in the Savoy House in the Strand, but the first ghi 
plates for looking-glasses and coach windows were made about tl 
year 1673, at Lambeth, by encouragement from the Duke i 
Buckingham." 

The making of earthenware was still less advanced than that c 
glass, and does not seem to have made much progress, so far at least a 
regards the material, since the time of the Anglo-Saxons. Li 169( 
some improvements were made in the earthenware manufJEkcture o 
Staffordshire by two foreigners named Ellers, who brought purer clayi 
from Dorsetshire and Devonshire, and further improved the body oi 
the ware by the addition of pounded fiints, but it is stated by Dr. Plot, 
in his "Natural History of Staffordshire,'* published in 1786, that even 
then the wares were of the coarsest and commonest sort, and con- 
sisted principally of pots made for keeping butter. !From that 
circumstance the Burslem pottery, the chief place where the manufac* 
ture was carried on, was marked in some old maps as the " Butter 
potteries." 

Until the end of the seventeenth century there was scarcely any 
other kind of paper made in England but the coarse brown sort ; but 
the war with France having occasioned the imposition of high duties 
on foreign paper, the French Protestant refugees and also the natiye 
paper-makers began to make white writing and printing paper. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE PEEIOD OV MACHIKEET. — FROM THE ACGESSIOIT OE QIJEEK JLTOl 
TO THE END OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUET. 

The History of the Progress of Manufactures in G-reat Britain to the 
period we are now about to review, has been principally a record of 
the gradual introduction into this country of the modes of manufisusture 
that had been previously known and successfully practised in other 
parts of Europe. England was for sixteen centuries little more than 
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the copyist of the manufacturing skill of her neighbours on the Cdn- 
tinent ; but we have now arrived at the period when, starting from 
that low position, her native ingenuity and enterprise gave new direc- 
tions to the labours of her artizans, and by the aid of numerous 
ingenious machines, by which the efforts of manual labour were vastly 
increased in their effects, this coimtry has become the great workshop 
of the world. 

The prejudice against the application of machinery as a substitute 
for manual labour had for a long time checked the invention and intro- 
duction of it into G-reat Britain, and the statute of Edward VI. against 
the use of mills in making cloth, and similar enactments in the reigns of 
other sovereigns, tended to encourage the popular prejudice against the 
adoption of any plan by which labour is for a time superseded* It was 
not until foreign importation of superior goods showed the necessity 
of corresponding improvements, that machinery was gradually in- 
troduced into the manufacturing establishments of this country. 
When machines were first imported from abroad for the purpose of 
establishing some new kinds of manufacture that had not previously 
been carried on, they met with no opposition, because there were no 
workmen engaged in that branch of manufacture which they threw out 
of work, or when machines were contrived to give additional finish to 
goods already made in the country, so that they might the better 
compete with foreign fabrics, they were not objected to. But in every 
other instance the introduction of machinery was opposed, and its 
general adoption, which has proved so advantageous to every branch of 
manufacture, was not effected without frequent struggles, which in 
many instances assumed the character of dangerous riots, in which 
much valuable property was destroyed. 

The prejudice against machinery was perfectly natural among the 
workmen, who had reason to fear that they should be deprived of the 
means of gaining their livelihood if the machines could do their work ; 
but it seems strange that the same prejudice should have prevailed in 
the minds of those who governed the affairs of the kingdom. For 
many years after the advantages of the introduction of machinery had 
been manifest, the upper classes of society participated with the work- 
men in their enmity to machinery, and even encouraged them in their 
violent attacks on factories where such machines were employed. 
Even at the present day, after all the experience that has been gained 
of the essential im{>ortance of machinery to the existence of this 
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country as a nation, we continue to hear the same clamour raise 
wheneyer some new contrivance is invented for the saving of labou 

The interests of the manufacturers, however, so strongly tend t 
encourage cheaper means of conducting their processes than by hanc 
that they must have been desirous to take advantage of improvement 
in machinery, and, notwithstanding the violent opposition to which the 
were subjected, they continued gradually to introduce machines ii 
their factories. The steam-engine, which now performs more worl 
than is done by all the manual labour of G-reat Britain, came inti 
operation at the beginning of the period now under consideration ; but 
as its efforts were at first exclusively directed to pump water from 
mines, which could not be done by hand, it received no opposition. It 
is true that the steam-engine remained but an imperfect machine until 
towards the end of the century, when "Watt improved the steam-engine 
.of Newcomen, and produced the wonder-working power which, more 
than any other human contrivance, has raised this kingdom to its 
eminent rank in the scale of nations. 

It would be incompatible with the present work to trace the pro- 
gressive improvements made in the various manufactures by the aid of 
machinery, from the beginning to the close of the eighteenth century. 
We must content ourselves with noticing the general effects which it 
produced in advancing towards perfection the manufactures previously 
established, and with describing those other branches of manufacturing 
industry that were brought into existence, and were successfully prose- 
cuted by its fostering aid. 

The woollen manufacture continued to be the principal staple of 
England, but it did not make much progress in the early part of the 
eighteenth century ; and the arts of dyeing and finishing the cloth were 
still so imperfect, compared with the methods adopted in the Nether- 
lands, that it was thought necessary to pass Acts of Parliament to pro- 
hibit cloths made in England from beiug sent abroad to be dyed and 
finished. A statute to that effect was enacted in 1709, by which a 
penalty of 5s. per piece was imposed on all persons who exported white 
cloth ; and for the further improvement of the cloths dyed in this 
country, an Act was passed, twenty years afterwards, prohibiting the 
dyeing of black cloths without woad, indigo, and madder. Among 
the other Acts of Parliament relating to the woollen manu&cture in 
this period, was one withdrawing the prohibition of the importation of 
the woollen yarns of Ireland ; from which circumstance it may be in- 
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ferred that there was an increasing demand by the weavers of thiglasid 
for woollen yams, which the English spinners could not supply. By the 
same Act of the Legislature the exportation of the woollen yams of 
Ireland to foreign nations was prohibited. This demand for yams was 
an incentive to inventors to contrive some other means of spinning 
than by the slow process of the spinning-wheel, which, though much 
more rapid than the old method by the distaff and spindle, was not 
BufiBiciently expeditious to supply the requirements of the many looms 
then at work. In Yorkshire alone the number of pieces of broad cloth 
made in 1780 amounted to 102,118, which contained 3,099,177 yards ; 
and the pieces of narrow cloth manufactured in the same county were 
nearly equally numerous. 

The comparative cheapness of wool in this country at that time was 
a great advantage to the clothiers, and enabled them to compete in the 
market with the foreign makers, the difference in the price of wool in 
England and France being 30 per cent, in favour of this country.* 
Nevertheless the quantity of cloth exported did not increase in a pro- 
portionate degree, for in 1787 we find it stated that the total quantity 
of woollens exported was only an increase of one-sixth on the exports 
of 1700, the number of pieces being 3,610,770 against 2,932,292 in the 
former year. The exports of woollens from Scotland at the same time 
amounted to 77,024 pieces. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, though the quantity of cloth 
manufactured was so great, there had been but little improvement in 
the mode of making the fabric, the process being nearly the same as it 
had probably been in the time of the Bomans ; nor did the great im- 
provements introduced at the end of the century originate with that 
branch of manufacture, for the art of spinning by machinery was origi- 
nally contrived for the purpose of spinning cotton. It was not, indeed, 
until some years after the successful application of the spinning-jenny, 
the spinning-frame, and the mule to spinning cotton, that those machines 
were applied to the spinning of woollen yarns. The further improve- 
ments consequent on the application of machinery to the woollen manu- 
factures will be noticed more appropriately in the following chapter. 

The cotton manufacture, the introduction of which into England 
constitutes the principal event in the history of manufactures during 
the seventeenth century, is known to have been established in India 

,• Anderson*! ". History of Commeroe.** 
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fire htmdred years before the Christiaa era, and it had been practised 
there &om an unknown period. Eigbteon hundred jears elapsed from 
the time that cotton Indiwi fabrics were known in Europe before the 
manuiactiire of tbem was introduced; and Constantinople and Italy 
are mentioned as the places where cotton goods were first made in this 
qnarter of tbe globe. Cotton cloths were manufactured in England in 
the preceding century, but they were of the coarsest kind, and the weft 
alone was of cotton ; nor was the fabric made entirely of that material 
until after the middle of the eighteenth century. England, which now 
makes more cotton goods than all other countries in the world, was 
almost tbe last of the European nations in which tbe manu&cture 
was successfully introduced, nor were any of the fine kinds of 
cotton textures made in England until after the invention of spinning 
by machinery. 

Machinery is not essential, however, to the production of tbe finest 




cotton fabrics, for tbe exquisitely-fine muslins of India, which no 
English loom can equal, are m^de with yam spun by hand and wot^i 
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in a loom of tlie rudest construction. Some specimens of Dacca muslin 
are so fine, that thirty ells of it do not weigh more than four ounces. 

The extreme fineness and equality of the cotton yams spun by the' 
Indian women with distaff and spindle, is attributed to a remarkable 
sensitiveness in the touch of their fingers ; but the weaving of the 
gossamer web, with an implement so rude as the Indian loom, can 
only be the effect of long-continued practice and extreme care. 

The loom with which the Indian weavers produce the fine fabric 
that our weavers cannot equal in delicacy, though they surpass it 
in regularity, is of the rudest possible construction, and consists of 
bamboo-canes, parts of which are supported by trees. Tl^he workman 
digs a hole in the ground to sit in, and spreads his muslin, as it slowly 
grows out of ike loom, on the ground. 

The first important step in the improvement of spinning was made 
by Lewis Paul, a foreigner resident in this country, who, in 1738, took 
out a patent here for spinning wool or cotton by rollers. There has 
been much dispute respecting the person to whom this invention 
was originally due, and it has been attributed, by Mr. Baines in his 
" History of the Cotton Manufiicture," to John Wyatt, whose name 
appears as witness to the specification of the patent ; but Paul's claim has 
since been satisfactorily established.* Paul and Wyatt were partners in 
carrying out the invention, but they did not succeed in bringing it into 
practical operation. 

The first piece of machinery that was actually employed in spinning 
was invented by James Hargreaves, a weaver living at StandhiU, near 
Blackburn, about 1764. He is said to have conceived the idea of his 
invention from having seen a spinning-wheel overturned, and whilst 
lying on the floor the wheel and spindle continued to revolve. The 
spindle was thus thrown from a horizontal into an upright position, and 
it occurred to him that several spindles might be so placed and set in 
motion at the same time. He, thereupon, contrived a frame, in one 
part of which he placed eight cotton rovings in a row, and in another 
part a row of eight spindles. The rovings, when extended to the 
spindles, passed between two horizontal bars of wood, forming a clasp 
which opened and shut, somewhat like a parallel rule. When pressed 
together, this clasp held the threads fast. A portion of the roving being 
extended frt>m the spindles to the wooden clasp, it was closed and ihest 

# Bcpoti of Proeeediiigs of the Bntiab Aamxaatiaa fo 1868L 
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drawn along the horizontal &ame from the spindles, hj which meana the 
threads were lengthened and reduced to their proper thickness. This 
was done by the spinner's left hand, while his right hand turned a wheel 
that caused the spindles to revolve rapidly, and thus gave the roving a 
twist and spun it into jam. With a rudely-constructed machine of 
this kind, Hargreaves and his family spun weft for hid own loom. Kot 
having the pecuniary means to take out a patent, he endeavoured to 
keep the invention secret, but a rumour soon got abroad among his 
neighbours that be had a machine of the kind for saving labour, and a 
mob broke into Hargreaves's house and destroyed it. He suffered bo 
much persecution from the weavers, who feared the spinning-machines 
would deprive them of work, that he was compelled to leave bis native 
county, and be sought refuge in Nottingham. The accompanying 
woodcut is a representation of Hargreaves's invention, to which he gave 
the name of the " apinning-jenny."* 




SPnnrDie-JBinrr. 

A claim is preferred by Mr, Guest, in his " History of the Cotton 
Manufacture," in behalf of an ingenious mechanic named Highs, of 
Leigh, to the invention of the spinning-jenny, which is said to have 
been so called &om his daughter Jane; but Highs himself made no 
claim to the invention of the jenny, though it is most probable he made 
several improvements in its construction. Hargreavea entered into 
partnership at Nottingham, in 1768, with a Mr. James, and in 1770 he 

' Bunei's "Hutoi; of liie Cotton Macujacttice in Orest BritAtii." 
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took out a patent for Iiis inyentidn, but his patent-right having been 
infringed, he adopted the hazardous course of vindicating his claim by 
legal process, and with the same result that too often attends an attempt 
to obtain justice by going to law. An association was formed against 
him, and not being able to contend against the united powers of a body 
of men, he abandoned the contest, his invention was crueUy wrested 
from him, and he died in a workhouse in the town of Nottingham. 

The spinning-jenny, in its more perfected state, met with even more 
opposition from the workmen than the original rude contrivance. In 
1779, a mob collected in Lancashire and scoured the country for miles 
round Blackburn, to destroy the jennies and all other machinery em- 
ployed in the cotton manufactures. It is stated that the rioters spared 
the jennies that had only twenty spindles, as they were admitted to be 
useful ; but all the larger machines were either demolished or cut down 
to that size. Not only the workmen, but even the middle and upper 
classes had the same insane dread of the machinery, and did all in their 
power to screen the rioters from punishment. The effects of these out- 
rages were such as might have been anticipated. The manufacturers 
were driven from Blackburn to Manchester and other places, and it was 
a long time before cotton-spinning was revived in its original seat. 

In all kinds of spinning the things to be accomplished are to draw 
out the loose fibres of the wool in a regular and continuous line, and 
after reducing the fleecy roll to the requisite tenacity, to twist it into a 
thread. The fibrous substance, whether wool or cotton, must, previously 
to the operation of spinning, be submitted to the processes of cleaning 
and carding, or combing, by which the fibres are straightened and bent 
parallel to each other. The cotton was formerly stripped off the hand- 
combs, called cards, in loose rolls, or " slivers," in lengths of only a few 
inches; by the carding-machines they are taken off in lengths of 
hundreds of yards. This sliver requires to be drawn out to a still 
greater degree of fineness before it is spun into a thread. This is done 
by two or more pairs of rollers placed horizontally. T[?he sliver being 
introduced between the first pair of rollers is, by their rapid revolution, 
drawn through them and compressed. The instant it has passed 
through those rollers it is caught by another pair, which draw it out 
to the requisite degree of fineness. After passing through these the 
reduced sliver is attached to a spindle and fly, the rapid revolutions 
of which twist it into a thread, and at the same time wind it on to a 
bobbin. To enable the rollers to take hold of the jeotton the lower 
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roller is grooved longitudinally, and the upper one is covered with 
leather. 

This is the principle on which the spinning-frame of Arkwright was 
constructed. Cotton had been spun b j rollers, as invented b j Lewis 
Paul, several years before ; but the machines required the improvements 
which Arkwright's mechanical genius imparted to them, to make the 
invention practically useful. 

Arkwright raised himself to the eminence he attained as the 
improver, if not as the inventor, of spinning machinery, from a very 
humble sphere of life. He was in his youth apprenticed to a barber at 
Preston, in Lancashire, where he afterwards commenced business on his 
own account; and we have seen an autograph of the great cotton* 
spinner, indicating no great advance in the orthography and caligraphy, 
in the form of a bill for shaving. Having become acquainted with 
some process for dyeing hair, he left the occupation of barber and 
became a hair-dyer ; it being his practice to travel about the country 
to collect hair, which he dyed and sold. Li 1761 he married a native 
of Leigh, and it is supposed that the connections he thus formed in 
that town brought him into communication with Highs, who was 
making experiments in cotton-spinning, and who afterwards was a 
principal witness in a trial for the purpose of invalidating Arkwright's 
patent. Mr. Baines, speaking of Arkwright at that period of his life, 
observes, "He himself manifested a strong bent for experiments in 
mechanics, which he is stated to have followed with so much devoted* 
ness as to have neglected his business and injured his circumstances. 
His natural disposition was ardent, enterprising, and stubbornly per- 
severing ; his mind was as coarse as it was bold and active, and his 
manners were rough and unpleasing. In 1767 Arkwright fell in with 
Kay, the clockmaker, at "Warrington, whom he employed to bend him 
some wires and turn him some pieces of brass. From this dt would 
seem that Arkwright was then experimenting in mechanics, and it has 
been said that he was endeavouring to produce perpetual motion. He 
entered into conversation with the clockmaker, and called upon him 
repeatedly, and at length Kay, according to his own account, told him 
of Highs's scheme of spinning by rollers. Kay adds, in his evidence, that 
Arkwright induced him to make a model of Highs's machine, and took 
it away. It is certain that from this period Arkwright abandoned his 
former business, and devoted himself to the construction of the 
Bpiiming^machine." 
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The result of Mr. Arkwright's inventions was the introduction of 
machinery by which cotton was carded, roved, and spun with great 
rapidity, exactness, and equality. These improvements were applied 
principally to the spinning of yam, and for the warp of cotton fabrics, 
his spinning frame not being well adapted for the weft. 

In 1775 Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, in Lancashire, invented 
a machine which combined the actions of the jenny and the spinning* 
&ame, and by which yams fitted for the warp and for the weft could be 
spun. This " mule," as it was called, did not come much into use until 
after Arkwright's patent was set aside by legal process in 1785 ; but it 
then was extensively introduced, and in a great measure superseded the 
original jenny. In 1792 the machine had been so far improved that 
278 hanks of yarn, forming a thread 233,520 yards long, was spun from 
a single pound of roved cotton ; but by more recent improvements as 
many as 1500 hanks, forming a thread of 240 miles, have been spim 
from the same quantity. Though Crompton's invention was so 
eminently advantageous to the cotton manufacture, and has con- 
tributed so materially to its improvement, he gained little by it, and 
after struggling against difficulties for many years, he at length 
obtained, in 1812, a Parliamentary reward of £5000, which was but a 
poor compensation for the expenses incurred in bringing the machine 
to perfection. 

The inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton gave rise to 
the erection of cotton-mills wherein the machinery employed could be 
simultaneously set in motion by the application of a motive power, such 
buildings having been previously quite imknown in this country. The 
first of the kind were erected at Nottingham by Arkwright and by 
Hargreaves nearly at the same time. The machinery was then driven 
by horses, but the inconvenience and irregularity of animal-power 
induced Arkwright and others after him to build their mills near falls 
of water. A very extensive mill, driven by water-power, was con- 
structed at Cromford, in Derbyshire, under the immediate inspection of 
Arkwright himself, and not long afterwards the great success of his 
invention raised the ci-devant barber to the position of a man of 
wealth and title. Another cotton-mill, erected by him at Chorley, 
in Lancashire, was destroyed by a lawless mob. 

The opposition which Arkwright had to contend against was not 
confined to combinations of workmen. The manufacturers combined to 
discourage the use of his yam, so that he was induced to commence the 
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weaving of cotton. He then encountered snother obstacle even nH 
formidable than the senseless opposition of the manufactuiers, )>j t 
operation of an Act of Parliament, passed " fbr the encouragement 
the arts," by which a duty of sixpence per yard wae imposed on i 
cloth made entirely of cotton. In 1774 this heavy duty was reduo 
one-half, but it was five years after Arkwright'a first patent, wht 
£12,000 had been expended, before any profit was derived from h 
inventions. 




It was not until after the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that steam-power was extensively employed to drive machinery ; and 
before that was done miUa and factories were necessarily buUt near 
streams of water, frequently in places remote fiwm towns and 
difficult of access.* 

The next important improvement to which the progress of the 
cotton manufacture is indebted, was the invention of the power-loom, 
about the year 17S0, of which the Bev. D. Gartwright, of Kent, has the 
credit of being the inventor. The abundant production of cotton-yam 
by the spinning-machines of Arkwright seemed to require some corres- 
ponding power by which it could be woven ; and this deeidearatum 

* S«e the faiure Section upon the "Hiatoi^ of Steun-powor." .. 
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baying been mentioned to Dr. Cartwrigbt, be undertook to construct a 
loom for tbat purpose. All bis first efforts, like tbose of most otber 
inventors wbo begin to make improvements witbout a practical know- 
ledge of tbe processes tbey endeavour to improve, were entirely firuit- 
less. After tbe exercise of great ingenuity, and tbe expenditure of 
mucb time and money, be produced a rude macbine for weaving clotb ; 
and wben be tbougbt to astonisb tbe world by bis invention, be was 
surprised and disappointed to find tbat all bis labour and ingenuity bad 
been tbrown away in constructing a rougb piece of mecbanism wbicb 
was less effective and far less finisbed tban tbe looms in common use. 
Not daunted, bowever, by tbis disappointment, be persevered until be 
bad formed a loom tbat could be worked by inanimate motive-power. 
But be did not succeed in carrying out bis invention practically, and 
from being a man of affluence be became impoverisbed by bis attempts 
to bring tbe power-loom to perfection. He received some compensa- 
tion by a grant from Parliament, in 1803, of £10,000 as a reward for 
his ingenuity. 

Tbe power-loom, indeed, worked its way to success tbrougb a long-con- 
tinued series of failures. Dr. Cartwrigbt was not tbe originator of tbe 
idea, for in tbe preceding century a loom was contrived by a Frencbman, 
M. de G^ennes, wbicb was described as " a new engine to make linen 
dotb witbout tbe belp of an artificer," to be worked by water-power. 
Anotber loom for tbe same' purpose was invented by M. Vauconson in 
1765, and a fiax;tory to work tbose looms was afterwards erected at 
Mancbester, but witbout success. Anotber weaving factory was 
erected at Knott Mills, in Mancbester, in 1790, by Mr. Grrimsbaw, 
wbo introduced some improvements in tbe loom, but tbe factory was 
destroyed by fire. Similar attempts to establisb power-loom factories 
were made in Scotland. In Griasgow Mr. Bell constructed one in 
1704, wbicb be was compelled to abandon, and in 1796 Mr. Eobert 
Miller took out a patent for an improvement in tbe loom, for tbe 
working of wbicb invention a factory was fitted up at Pollocksbaws, 
Glasgow, in 1810, witb as many as two bimdred looms, but several 
years elapsed before tbe enterprise succeeded. 

Tbe great obstacle to tbe success of tbe power-loom was tbe 
requirement in tbe first macbines of an attendant to eacb. Tbis 
difficulty was overcome by tbe invention of tbe dressing-macbine, by 
Badcliffe, of Stockport, witb tbe assistance of an ingenious workman 
named Eoss, after two years of persevering application to accomplisb 
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it. Four patents for this inyention were obtained bj Baddiffb in 
1803-4, but some years elapsed before the power-loom came into 
extensive operation. As a finale to the struggles through which the 
power-loom has been successfully established, we maj add that 
Horrocks, who adapted it to the application of steam-power, and 
whose improved loom is used at the present time, became a mined 
man. 

By the invention of the power-loom, and the application of the 
dressing-machine, the work done under the superintendence of one 
man is two or three hundred times more than could be woven by the 
hand-loom. It is not only in the great saving of labour that the 
advantage of the power-loom consists, for the cloth produced hj 
it is more even in its texture than the cloth made in the hand- 
loom. 

The following description of the state of the cotton manufactuns 
in 1787, given by a contemporary writer, shows its sudden develop- 
ment after the application of machinery, and it is interesting as an 
exposition of the sentiments then entertained of the great extent of 
that department of manufacturing industry, which has since been 
magnified one hundred and forty-fold : — 

" British muslins were not successfully introduced until the year 
1781, and were carried to no great extent until 1785, after which 
period the progress during two years became rapid beyond all example. 
The acquisition of cotton-wool of a superior quality from Demeran 
and the Brazils, and the improvements made in the spinning of fine 
yams upon the mule-jennies, had given a spring to this branch of the 
cotton manufactory which extended it beyond what it was possible to 
have conceived. Above half a million pieces of muslins of different 
kinds, including shawls and handkerchiefs, were computed to be 
annually made in Grreat Britain, while the quantity not only increased 
daily with the new accession of powers that were bursting forth upon 
the country, but the quality was exceedingly improved ; and since a 
yearly supply of about three hundred bales of East Indian cotton has 
been obtained, by way of Ostend, yams have been spun and muslins 
have been wove equal to any from India. 

"But the state of the raw materials, and the progressive and 
astonishing increase of this manu&cture will be best explained by 
what follows: — 
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Cotton wool used in the Supposed value when 

manufacture. manufactured. 

1781 lbs. 5,101,920 £2,000,000 

1782 11,206,810 3,900,000 

1783 9,546,179 3,200,000 

1784 11,280,238 8,950,000 

1785 17,992,888 6,000,000 

1786 19,151,867 6,500,000 

1787 22,600,000 7,500,000."* 

In contrast with the above imports of cotton, which were then 
thought so enormous, it may be stated that the cotton imports, during 
the last year (1858), amounted to no less thbn 1,034,342,176 lbs., or 
about one hundred and forty times the quantity imported in 1787. 

The application of machinery to the manufacture of linens was 
much behind the spinning and weaving of cotton. The flax fibre was 
more difficult to manage than the woolly substance of cotton, and it 
was not till after the commencement of the 19th century that flax was 
spun by machines. The improvement in the fabric of cotton cloths and 
muslins also tended to diminish the demand for linen ; nevertheless, it 
continued to progress with the other improvements in the manufactur- 
ing arts, and in Scotland, where it was principally carried on, the 
quantity stamped for exportation in 1760, showed an increase of more 
than double the quantity exported twenty years before, the relative 
quantities being 11,774,728 and 4,600,000 yards. In the following 
quarter of a century the quantity stamped had increased to 19,138,000 
yards per annum. Dundee was at that time, and still continues to be, 
the chief seat of the linen manufacture, not only of Scotland, but of 
Great Britain. The increase of the manufacture in that town and 
neighbourhood is indicated by the increase of the importation of flax 
from 74 tons in 1745, to 2444 tons in 1791, besides 299 tons of hemp. 
The whole of the linen yam then made was spun by the wheel. 

A factory for weaving fine linen was established in Winchelsea, in 
1761, and it is stated, in Macpherson's " History of Commerce," that 
in five years the manufacture was brought to such perfection that 
it was little inferior to the French cambric, and sold for 13*. 6d, 
a yard. 

The introduction into this country of the machinery for spinning 
silk was effected by Mr. John Lombe, in 1715, who adopted the 

* *»Encyclop8edia Britannica," 3rd Edition, 1799. 
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following artifice to become possessed of the requisite machines :— *Hli 
was one of three brothers, who carried on the business of silk throw* 
sters in London, and being anxious to obtain possession of the methoil 
practised by the Italians, who were their great rivals in the trade, he 
went to Italy iq the disguise of a poor workman, and thus succeeded in 
obtaining employment in one of the Italian mills. In consideration of 
his supposed destitute condition, he was allowed to sleep on tha 
premises, and he spent a great part of the night in making drawings 
of the machinery, which he succeeded in bringing to England. He and" 
his brothers erected a silk-mill at Derby, in 1719, which was the first 
of the kind in this country. ' In consequence, however, of the exporta- 
tion of the raw material having been prohibited from the countries where 
silk was cultivated, Lombe could not carry out his plans extensively, 
and Parliament afterwards granted him £14,000 for the service he had 
rendered to the country. 

The interference of Parliament with the regular course of trade was, 
however, one of the principal causes of the backward state of the silk 
manufacture. It had been enacted in 1685 that the importation of 
foreign silks should be prohibited, and this measure, intended to foster 
the home manufacture, threw the torpifying influence of protection on 
the manufacturers, who made few efforts to rival the goods that were 
prevented from competing with them. The silks produced in England 
during the last century were, for the most part, heavy and costly, and 
such machinery as was employed was very inferior to that used on the 
Continent, even so late as 1825. Another unwise measure, passed in 
1773, authorizing the Spitalfields weavers to demand a fixed rate of 
wages, tended to drive the silk manufacture from London, where the 
price of labour was thus arbitrarily enhanced, to other places where it 
could be obtatued at a cheaper rate ; and it was not until the mischief 
had been done that the Act was repealed. 

"Whilst these improvements were being effected in the machinery by 
which all kinds of textile fabrics were manufactured, other minds were 
at work investigating the properties of heat, and endeavouring to apply 
those properties to the improvement of the motive-power by which such 
machinery was to be put in motion. It would occupy far too much of 
our space to give even a brief outline of the successive stages of 
advancement by which the steam-engine was brought to a state capable 
of beiug advantageously used as a substitute for horse and water- 
power. All that we can attempt to do is to indicate the leading 
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features that distinguish the inventions of Savery, Newcomen, and 
Watt.* 

Passing by the vague speculations of the Marquis of Worcester, 
and of others who, in antecedent periods, conceived the idea of 
applying the expansive force of steam as a motive-power, we com- 
mence with the steam-engine of Captain Savery, as that was the first 
practical application of steam-power. 

In Savory's engine, which was invented at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the condensible property of steam was combined with 
its expansive force to produce the power required, which was directed 
exclusively to the draining of mines. The engine was very simple in 
its construction. It consisted of a strong boiler and a strong receiv- 
ing vessel, into which the steam was introduced. A stop-cock admitted 
the steam into the receiver, and another stop-cock admitted streams of 
cold water for the purpose of condensing it. From the receiver a 
pipe led down to the water in the mine, and was continued upwards 
to the top of the pit. The receiver was first filled with steam, and 
when the connection with the boiler was .shut off, the injection-cock 
was opened, and the steam was instantly condensed by the streams of 
cold water. The pressure of the atmosphere then forced the water 
into the receiver, which was not placed higher than twenty-five feet 
above the well, to fiU the vacuum caused by the condensation. The 
steam was again admitted into the receiver, and by its pressure on the 
surface of the water forced it up the pipe to the top ; the return of 
the water into the pit being prevented by a valve. When all the water 
in the receiver was thus forced up the pipe, its flow downwards was 
also prevented by another valve, and the process of condensation 
was repeated. 

The steam thus acted directly on the surface of the water, and a large 
quantity of steam was consequently wasted by condensation until the 
sur&ce of the water and the sides of the receiver became heated ; 
and to force the water to the top of deep pits required a pressure of 
steam that was dangerous. 

Newcomen, a blacksmith, observing the waste of steam and the 
danger of Savory's engine, effected a great improvement in it by intro- 
ducing the steam into a cylinder wherein a piston worked, to which 
motion was given by the pressure of the atmosphere. The steam, 

* See the Section upon the " History and Progress of Steam-power." 

E 
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when admitted under the piston in the cylinder, was condensed bj i 
jet of cold water, and a yacuum being thus produced the piston was 
forced downwards bjr atmospheric pressure. When it arrived at the 
bottom, the steam was again admitted, and a heavy weight fixed to the 
end of a beam, to the other end of which the piston-rod was attached, 
pulled the piston up again. This motion was continued as long as the 
stop-cocks connected with the boiler and with the injection pipe were 
turned at the proper times by the engineer; and the upward and 
downward motion of the beam worked piunps employed to drain the 
mines. 

This engine was a vast improvement on the original one of Savery, 
who joined Newcomen, and a patent was taken out by them in 1702. 
The disadvantage attending the waste of steam was, however, only 
partially removed, for the cooling of the inner surface of the cylinder 
by the injection of cold water, still occasioned great waste at every 
stroke. 

It was while repairing a working model of one of Newcomen's engines, 
that the idea occurred to "Watt of employing a separate vessel for conden- 
sing the steam. He had been reflecting a great deal on the properties of 
steam, and endeavouring to contrive the means of making it more avail- 
able, when, as he was walking on the Green at Grlasgow, one Sunday 
afternoon, the idea occurred to him of a separate condenser. This 
improvement on Newcomen's engine, simple and obvious as it now 
seems, constituted the essential part of "Watt's invention. The first 
engines he constructed were merely Newcomen's with that addition, 
but in the progress of improvement he dispensed with the weighted 
beam and introduced the steam at the top as well as at the bottom of 
the cylinder ; the four-way stop-cocks, for turning the steam off and 
on, gave place to the slide-valves, which were worked automatically 
without requiring any attention. It was in the contrivance and arrange- 
ment of these details of the machinery that the mechanical genius of 
"Watt was called into exercise. The original thought of the separate 
condenser might have occurred to any one, but the adaptation of all 
the parts to create the admirable self-acting engine he idtimately pro- 
duced, required intellect and skill of the highest order, combined with 
undaunted perseverance. 

It was, however, with "Watt as well as with all other inventors.; he 
had to struggle long against difficulties before he could reap any fruits 
from his ingenuity, and in a letter to one of his iriends, at that period 
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of liis life, lie exclaimed, in the bitterness of bis spirit, '' Wbat a fool I 
am to be an inventor ! " * "Wben suffering from disappointment and 
almost desponding of success, he was about to accept an engagement in 
Itussia as a civil engineer, and it is a matter for curious speculation 
what would have been the present state of manufacturing industry and 
of national prosperity, had "Watt been driven from the country before 
he had completed his great work. His first patent was obtained in 
1769, but it was not until the subsequent century that the steam- 
engine came much into use as a motive-power for driving machinery 
Steam-power was applied to drive a cotton-mill for the first time in 
Manchester in 1789. 

The improvement in the manufacture of iron, without which the 
improvements in machinery and the steam-engine itself, would have 
been of very restricted value, was in an advanced state before the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Lord Dudley's original plan of 
smelting iron with coal was successfully carried on atColebrook Dale, and 
other parts of the kingdom, and the iron so made was nearly equal to 
that smelted with charcoal. The quantity of pig-iron made in England 
and Wales in 1740 amounted to 17,000 tons, which were the produce 
of fifty-nine forges; in ten years afterwards the annual produce was 
22,000 tons ; in 1788 it had been raised to 68,000 tons ; and in 1796 
the produce of iron from the 121 furnaces then in blast waS 125,000 
tons. 

The more abundant production of iron introduced the use of that 
metal for purposes not before thought of, and before the end of the 
century iron bridges spanned several of the rivers in the north of Eng- 
land, and the roadways of some were suspended by chains. 

GHie various metallic arts exercised in producing the "hardware 
manu£EuHnu*es," continued to depend, as most of them still do, on manual 
labour; but machinery was employed in all cases where a greater 
amount of power was required than the human hand could command; 
thus, the rolling of metal into sheets, the stamping from dies, and such 
operations, were done by machinery. The hardware manufactures 
were principally carried on in Birmingham and SheiOield, which rose to 
be towns of great importance ; and the articles manufactured were so 
many, that the bare enumeration of them would occupy several 
pages. Some idea of the extent of these manufactures in metal may be 

• Muirhead'B « Life of Watt." 
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entertained, when it is stated that in 1791 upwards of 3000 tons <ir: 
wrought copper goods were exported ; and the exports of brass and platedT 
goods amounted to upwards of 2000 tons, the superiority of the Britisl^^ 
manufactures of this class being then established on the Continent; * 
The produce of copper from the Cornish mines in 1801, was 56,611 ' 
tons, and the price was then £124 per ton. The introduction of cast, 
steel into Sheffield in 1770, opened a fresh branch of manufacture there^ 
and Birmingham had attained celebrity for . making guns from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. The making of nails by ' 
hand was carried on in the neighbourhood of the latter .town to a great 
extent, even by females, as is shown in the following graphic account 
given by Hutton in his " History of Birmingham" : — 

" When I fir ft approached Birmingham, in 1741, 1 was surprised at the 
prodigious number of blacksmiths' shops upon the road, and could not con- 
ceive how the country, though populous, could support so many people of 
the same occupation. In some of these shops I observed one or more 
females, ftripped of their upper garments, and not overcharged with their 
lower, wielding the hammer with all the grace of their sex. The beauties 
of their face were rather eclipsed by the smut of the anvil. Struck with the 
novelty, I enquired whether the ladies of this country shoed horses, but was 
answered with a smile, 'They are nailers.*** 

An improvement in the manufacture of pottery was commenced in 
1760, when Mr. "Wedgwood established his since celebrated pottery at 
Etruria, in Staffordshire. Besides improving the composition of the 
ware, the glaze, and the colours of the kinds of earthenware before made, 
he invented several that were new, and introduced more tasteful pat- 
terns, which gave a high character to the English manufacture of the 
finest kinds of china and earthenware. 

Grlass also participated, but more slowly, in the general improvement 
in manufactures. Some attempts were made, but with indifferent suc- 
cess, to introduce the making of plate-glass from Erance. A company 
was incorporated for that purpose in 1773, and Erench workmen were 
employed, but it was not successful ; and in 1794 another company 
was established. 

The preparation of leather, which had been conducted extensively 
in this country from the earliest time for the supply of the home 
demand, grew into importance, and became a staple manufacture during 
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the period now under consideration Of other numerouB manuiactureB 
which grew up and prospered during that period we defer ipeakmg 
until we renew the general state of progress at the present time 




CHAPTBB VI. 

FBOU 1800 TO THE TBEBXNT TIUX. 

At the commencement of the present century all the elements existed, 
and were in a forward state of preparation, for giving full deTclopment 
to the mannfacturing industry of the people, so soon as circumstances 
would permit ; but for many years they were checked in their progress 
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by the continiumce of exhausting wars, which drained the country of lii 
wealth, and distracted attention from ordinary occupations. When^ 
however, the country began to recover from the effects of war, and thai 
people could devote themselves to the arts of peace, those elementi • 
burst forth with the vigour of a pent-up force, and the improvements- 
in, and the extension of, maiiufactures proceeded with marvelloiu 
rapidity. The application of steam-power to drive the machines in- 
vented for the saving of labour doubled their effect, and by adding., 
value to machinery gave still further stimulus to the invention of im- 
provements in those agents. In every department of manufactures, 
machinery, actuated by steam-power, was employed to do the work, 
under the superintendence of a few men, which would otherwise have 
required hundreds of hands to perform ; and this saving of labour so 
greatly reduced the cost of manufacture, that the goods thus produced 
could be advantageously offered for sale in all parts of the world, even 
where manual labour could be obtained very much cheaper than in 
England. This important advantage greatly increased the demand for 
* our manufactures, and far more than compensated the substitution of 
machinery for manual labour ; for though a less number of workmen 
was required to do a given amount of work, the increased quantity 
manufactured gave employment to more hands than were previously 
employed, and thus so far was the introduction of machinery from 
depriving the labouring population of work, that it was the means of 
increasing the demand. 

Another effect of the improvements in machinery was, that the 
goods could not only be made cheaper but better than by hand ; and as 
the English machinery was superior to that made on the Continent, 
the manufacturers of many goods were in the position which the foreign 
rival manufacturers had before occupied, and could beat them in their 
own markets both in quality and price. New articles of manufacture 
were also invented, and fresh fields were thus opened for industry, 
which would for ever have remained closed but for the assistance which 
the ingenious improvements in machinery afforded. 

The numerous important improvements that were thus made, and 
the extension of the many branches of manufacture that was the con- 
sequence of the enterprise, skill, and industry which they developed, 
would require voliunes to describe in a manner adequate to their value 
and interest, and the notice within the few pages that can be devoted 
to them in the present work must necessarily be the briefest possible. 
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All that can be attempted is to give an outline of some of the various 
processes bj which the principal manufactures are brought to their 
present perfection, and to point out the state of progress which 
the manufacturing industry of Qreat Britain has now attained. In 
following that course we shall commence, as in the previous chapters, 
with wooUens ; for though they no longer occupy the predominant place 
in the manufactures of the country, they still maintain their position 
among the most important. 

In the production of a piece of fine woollen cloth, as at present 
made, there are twenty-six processes, from the sorting of the wool to 
its completion, of which twelve are done by machinery. The first 
process in which machinery is employed is " willy ing," the object of 
which is to clean the wool from its impurities after it has been sorted 
and washed. This machine consists of a revolving cone, armed with 
four rows of iron spikes, and it revolves within a cylindrical casing, at 
the rate of from three hundred to four hundred revolutions per minute. 
The machine is fed by an endless apron, whereon the wool is spread, 
and it is carried within reach of the spikes, which tear the fibrous mass 
to pieces, and the wool is thus disentangled and cleaned. The '* centri- 
fugal force," as it is called, sends the fibres to the wider part of the 
cone, where the motion is still greater, and they are thence tossed out 
into a separate chamber on to another endless apron, where they are 
exposed to the action of a fan to drive away the dust, and the wool is 
laid down in a continuous fleece, which is afterwards picked and oiled. 
A scribbling-machine is employed for the purpose of separating and 
opening out the fibres of the wool, and that process is still further 
carried out by a carding-machine, which operates as a comb ; and the 
wool is delivered from that machine, cleaned and finely combed, in the 
form of bands or " slivers,'* to the slubbing-machine, by which the 
slivers are elongated and slightly twisted, to give the fibres cohesion 
and strength, so as to produce a sofb, weak thread. The yam is then 
wound upon spindles, and it is spun in on the "billy" or "jenny." 
The other processes the yam then undergoes are reeling, warping, 
weaving, scouring, dyeing, burling, falling, drying, dressing or teazling, 
shearing, brushing, picking, drawing, marking, pressing, and lastly 
packing. To understand the nature of these processes it must be ob- 
served, that, after the cloth comes from the loom, it is necessary to 
scour it to get rid of the oil and size, which were requisite to soften 
and strengthen the fibre in the previous operations. After the scouring, 
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it is dried by stretclung the cloth on upright frames or tenters, wheqw 
it is fixed by hooks at the edges. When thus stretched, the " burlers 
pick out ail irregular threads, hairs, or dirt that may remain in iHd 
wool. The cloth is then fulled, for which purpose it is folded, anjl 
beaten with heavy hammers in the fulling-mill, where it is exposed iq 
heat and moisture. By that process the jagged fibres of the wool are 
made to unite, and form a homogeneous mass, in which the separate 
yams are scarcely distinguishable. Superfine cloths are subjected to 
four fallings, each of which operations is continued for three hoimi. 
After fulling, and the subsequent rinsing in water to extract the soap 
which is added during the process, the cloth is diminished about forty 
per cent, in width and fifty per cent, in length. In the operation of 
"teazling," which is effected by brushes made of teazles, the loose 
fibres are raised to the surface to form the nap of the cloth. Shearing 
becomes necessary to cut away the longer fibres, and to reduce the 
cloth to a uniform surface, and in the finer kinds of cloths the raising 
of the nap and the shearing are repeated several times. The cloth is 
passed between heated rollers to give it a lustre, and to prevent it from 
spotting by rain ; and for the further improvement of the surface it is 
brushed when on cylinders exposed to jets of steam. Another picking 
takes place to remove all blemishes, the pile of the cloth is again 
brushed, and it is finally pressed in a hydraulic-press. 

Considering the variety of operations which a piece of cloth passes 
through before it is finished and sent to market, it may excite surprise 
that it can be sold so cheaply as it is, especially when it is borne in 
mind that the wool of which the finer cloths are made is not the 
produce of this country, but is imported from G-ermany, Spain, and 
Australia, and costs as much as 3^. per lb. The great cost of fine 
wool has induced the application of cheaper materials for the fabric of 
some kinds of cloth, and, by new processes of manufacture, cotton and 
" shoddy," the mere refuse of the mills, are mixed with wool and 
woven into cloths, which look as well and feel as soft as cloth made 
from the finest wool. An extensive manufacture of cloths of this kind 
is now carried on in Yorkshire, where they are sold at as low a 
price as 3«. per yard. 

The peculiar feature of the woollen-cloth manufacture, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the manufacture of cotton, consists in the property 
of felting which the fibres of wool possess. They adhere together by 
the process of fulling so as to form a coherent mass, independent of 
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the woven texture. Therefore, in making woollen cloths, the yam is 
looselj spun, and the requisite firmness is subsequently given to the 
cloth by the fulling-mill. Within the last twenty years a new kind 
of woollen fabric has been introduced, which depends altogether on 
the felting property of wool. Without being previously spun or 
woven, the fibres of the wool are spread out evenly, and are felted 
together. The felted dotha thus produced want the strength and 
elasticity of the woven fabrics, and they are consequently not appli- 
cable for being converted into wearing apparel, though for carpets, 
and for other purposes where strength and pliability are not required, 
they are found to answer very well, and felted cloths are now 
extensively used. 

In consequence of the variety of processes requisite for the making 
and finishing of woollen cloth, more than half of which are still per- 
formed by hand, the wonderful effects of machinery are not so 
remarkably seen in its manufacture as in the making of cotton goods. 
The scutching, and carding, and spinning machinery are nearly the 
same for cotton as for wool; but the other processes may be con- 
ducted continuously from one machine to another, without the inter- 
ference of workmen. It is customary, indeed, to make the spinning 
of the yam a distinct trade from weaving, but there are some factories 
in Manchester where all the processes are conducted under the same 
roof, and in one part of the building may be seen the raw cotton 
emptied from the bags as imported; and it may be traced through 
the various operations of cleaning, carding, and spinning, until it comes 
fr*om the loom in a continuous web of calico. All these operations 
are done by machinery with scarcely any assistance from manual 
labour, and the facility of the manufacture, as well as the greater 
cheapness of the raw material, enables the manufacturer to sell cotton 
goods at less than 2d, per yard. 

Printed calicoes, whether printed at home or in India, whence they 
were first introduced, met with great opposition from the clothiers, as 
well as horn, the silk-weavers. The India House was attacked by them 
in 1680, because a large quantity of chintzes had then been imported, and 
Parliament was so &r influenced by the popular clamour as to prohibit 
the importation of such goods. Twenty years afterwards this senseless 
prejudice against printed calicoes was carried to the length of prohibiting 
the wearing of them altogether, whether printed in England or im- 
ported. That enactment put a stop to the progress of calico-printing 
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in this country, shortly after it had been introduced, for several yean 
and even when the prohibition vas removed, heavy duties were impose 
on printed cotton goods, which checked the use of them. It was nol 




indeed, till bo recently as 1831 that the duty of S\d. per square 
yard on printed calicoes was repealed. 

Printing by machinery is one of the great improvements which, 
despite of fiscal regulations, bo far cheapened the production of printed 
cottons aa to extend the demand for them to all parte of the world; 
and Biuce the repeal of the restrictive duties, the manufacture has been 
enormously increased. The slow operation of block- printing by hand 
required the repeated application and adjustment of the engraved 
wooden block, a blow with a maUet to impress the pattern, uid the 
supply of fresh colour after each blow, several times in printing a 
single yard ; but by the printing-machine the calico is passed between 
engraved metal rollers, fed with the proper colours &om inking- 
troughs, and it traverses along at the rate of twenty-eight yards in a 
minute, printed with several colours at the same time, producing a 
mile of printed calico an hour. The work which is thus done in a 
minute by the printing-machine, under the Buperintendence of one 
man and a boy, required two hundred men and two hundred chUdrm 
to accomplish. 
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The peculiarity of flax fibre presents difficulties in the way of the 
application of the drcHBing and Bpinning machinery that anawer so 
admirably for wool and cotton j but Bpecial machineB have been con- 




trired for the purpoBe, which have, to a great extent, brought the linen 
manniactiiie under the control of machinery. It has not, however, 
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made corresponding progress to woollens and worsteds. Dundee ii 
the cliief seat of the linen manufacture in Qreat Britain; but tk 
manufacturers in the West Eiding of Yorkshire have latterly been 
making great advances, and Bamsley and Leeds are rivalling, in the 
quality and price of their goods, the best linens of Scotland. Though 
this branch of manufacture is not so forward compared with others ia 
this country, it has, nevertheless, made great progress in comparison 
with the produce of foreign linens, as appears &om the fact that, 
during the five months ended on the 81st of May last, the value of 
linen cloths, including cambric, exported was £1,737,619; and of 
linen threads, and small wares, £840,000; being at the rate, taken 
together, of upwards of £6,000,000 sterling per annum. 

The progress of the silk manufacture in Great Britain in the present 
century is remarkably evident by the state of the exports and imports. 
Foreign silks were formerly, even at the beginning of this period, 
unquestionably superior to those made in this country, and pro- 
hibitory measures and protective duties were imposed with a view to 
encourage the home manufacture against the advantages which tho 
Prench silk weavers possessed, from superior manufacturing skill, and 
from the circumstance of being able to produce the raw matenal. 
Since the removal of these restrictive measures the trade has so far 
improved that our manufacturers are able to export a greater amount 
of silks than now enter the country, and no inconsiderable part of 
those exports go to France. The total imports of manufactured silks, 
including those from India, in the last five months to which the 
returns were made up, amounted to 464,000 pounds' weight, of which 
nearly one-half consisted of ribbons ; , whilst the exports of fiilly 
manufactured silk goods equalled the imports, and, including the yam 
and other partially manufactured articles, they more than doubled 
them. It is a striking illustration of the superiority of English 
machinery, that 340,000 lbs. of the raw material imported in the 
course of the five months referred to, were returned to the Continent 
in the form of twist and yam, of which 220,000 lbs. were sent to 
France. The quantity of raw silk now annually imported amounts to 
not less than eleven millions of pounds, which is nearly double the 
quantity imported ten years ago, though there were then 33,000 
persons employed in the manufacture, which was carried on in about 
three hundred silk fsictories. 

The progress of manufacture of the various kinds of textile &bric8 
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witliiii the last twenty years is indicated by tlie rnimber of power-looms 
employed in each, as seen in the following table, derived from authentic 
sources : — 

1836. 1853. 1856. 

Cotton 108,751 249,627 298,84.7 

Woollen 2,160 8,439 14,453 

Worsted 2,969 32,617 88,956 

• Silk 1,714 6,092 •. 9,260 

Flax 209 3,670 7,698 



115,793 301,455 869,215 

An important improvement was made in figure-weaving at the 
beginning of the century by Jacquard, a straw-hat maker of Lyons. 
In plain weaving the loom consists of contrivances by which, in the 
first place, the threads of the warp are stretched alternately on two 
cross beams, called " healds," for raising one-half of the threads and 
depressing the other half, so as to form a space for the introduction of 
the weft from the shuttle, which is thrown through the opening ; the 
weft being then forced against the web by an implement called a 
batten. In figure-weaving the threads of the warp are attached to 
several healds, by which means the weft is variously brought to the 
surfiEice and thrown underneath, so as to form patterns, such as those of 
damask. By Jacquard's invention the movements of the healds were 
produced automatically by piercing the pattern in holes on thick cards, 
through which holes wires that regulated the rising and falling of the 
healds passed ; and, without any effort of the weaver, the pattern was 
woven. Jacquard had a pension of one thousand crowns granted to 
him by Napoleon, but the weavers of Lyons attempted to suppress the 
invention by violence, and the Conseil de Prud'hommes, who have the 
management of industrial affairs, ordered the machine to be broken to 
pieces in the place of public rendezvous; and thus, in the pathetic 
words of Jacquard, " The iron was sold for iron, the wood for wood, 
and I, its invelitor, was delivered up to public ignominy." 

Other nations, however, adopted the invention, by which means they 
rivalled, and even surpassed, the products of the French looms before 
the Lyonnese recognized its value. More recently, the weavers of 
Lyons have appreciated Jacquard's merits, and as an atonement for his 
ill-treatment by their forefii-thers, they wove a portrait of In'm in silk, 
representing him at work planning his apparatus. This elaborate piece 
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of workmanship, intended aa " hommage" to Jacquord, required 24,006 
cards to form the pattern, each card being pierced with upwards of a 
thousand holes. 

The hosiery and the lace manufactures have recently become 
important branches of industry, in consequence of improvements in the 
machinery by which they are produced, and the further saving of labour 
by the application of steam-power. 

The progress of the stocking manufacture presents another example, 
worth noting, of the struggles and disappointments through which most 
of our improvements in the manufacturing arts have been established. 
Kot many years after the first pair of silk stockings had been made 
for Queen Elizabeth by her sUk-woman, the stocking-frame was 
invented by William Lee, a Pellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Lee having married, contrary to the statutes of the college, was expelled 
from the university, and being thus deprived of his former means of 
support, he was obliged to depend for his livelihood on the skill of his 
wife in knitting stockings. When noticing her at that occupation, it 
occurred to him that the work might be much quicker done by 
mechanical means. He at once set about contriving a machine to 
effect that object, and, having succeeded, he carried out his invention 
first at a village near Nottingham, and afterwards in London. It is 
stated that he obtained the notice of Queen Elizabeth, and that she 
visited him to see his stocking-frame at work, but being angry because 
he was making worsted stockings instead of silk, she refused to grant 
him either money or a patent for his invention, on the ground that it 
would deprive the poor of employment. Notwithstanding this expres- 
sion of the queen's displeasure, Lee constructed nine frames, which 
were worked by apprentices. He was induced by offers from Sully, the 
Erench ambassador, to remove with his machines to Erance, where he 
first established himself at Eouen, and afterwards at Paris, and he was 
proceeding prosperously, till the public commotions, after the murder of 
the king, destroyed his prospects, and being proscribed as a Protestant, 
he was compelled to secrete himself, and he died in great poverty in 
Paris. All his workmen, with the exception of two, returned to 
London, where they prosecuted the manufacture so assiduously that 
the frame- work knitters soon became a numerous body. 

The manufacture of lace is associated with that of hosiery, not only 
by similarity of the machinery for its' production, but by the localities 
in which they are carried on ; Nottingham and Leicester being the 
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principal seats of both manufactures. In no branch of manufacture 
are the productiye powers of machinery more coDspicuous than in the 
TnakiTig of lace. Lace-making by hand is one of the most tedious of 
processes, and the women, who seem to be busily at work, produce but 
a few inches of narrow lace in the course of an hour. The cost of the 
hand-made article is proportionately high, and veils of Honiton lace 
have been kno¥ni to sell for one hundred guineas each. By the bobbin- 
net machine, which was invented in 1809, aided by Jacquard*s appa- 
ratus, a veil of equal size and nearly equal in the beauty of its work- 
manship, may be produced for about as many pence. This machine 
came into general use in 1824, and the vapidity of its action gave great 
stimulus to the trade. The power of production by the bobbin-net 
machine, as compared with hand-made lace, is estimated to be about 
6000 to 1. 

The leather manufactures have always been of great importance in 
this country, and though they may not occupy so high a relative 
position as they formerly did, when leather was more employed as a 
material for wearing apparel, they are still estimated to be the fourth 
in importance among the manufactures of G-reat Britain.* The num- 
ber of workmen occupied in the preparation and manufacture of leather 
was estimated, eight years ago, to amount to a quarter of a million, and 
the total value of the manufEictures was computed to be fourteen 
millions sterling, one-half of the articles made being boots and shoes. 
By recent applications of chemistry, the process of tanning has been so 
greatly expedited, that leather, which formerly occupied eighteen months 
and upwards in its preparation, can now be tanned in a few weeks ; but 
the latter kind is considered less durable than that which has occupied 
longer time in the process. The annual imports of hides and tanned 
leather amount to about 25,000 tons, and ^eatly exceed the export of 
nnwronght leather, which amounts to only 400 tons. The declared 
value of the exports of wrought leather articles is about £1,400,000. 
The principal article of leather manufacture imported is gloves, of 
which not fewer than 2,109,527 pairs were imported in the course of 
five months. 

Of the articles of manufacture to which machinery has been applied 
with wonderful effects in facilitating production, paper is one of the 
most remarkable. As in the process of making calico the raw material 

• irCnlloch's "Statistical Account of the British Empiie." 
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may be seen at one part of the factory conyerted into a fine wovea 
fabric at another part ; so in the paper-making machine, dirty calico ragft 
are placed at one end, and are reproduced at the other in a continuoiifl 
web of beautifully white paper, and, if it suited the cohyenience of 
trade to combine the occupations of paper-maker and printer, the papee^ 
might be transferred, without any interference by the hands of work- 
men, from the paper cylinder to the cylinder of the printing-machine^ 
and the rags might be seen undergoing the yarious stages of progres- 
sion until presented in the form of printed sheets of paper. By means 
of the paper-making machine 10,450 square yards of paper can be made 
in twelye hours, and there are upwards of three hundred machines at 
work in this country.* The great demand for paper, consequent on 
the increased faciUty of making it, and on the rapid action of printing- 
machines, having caused a dearth of jthe ordinary materials for making 
it, new substances have been put in requisition, among which straw 
has been rendered serviceable for tlie purpose, and large quantities of 
straw-paper are now manufactured. 

In the progress of the application of machinery to facilitate manu- 
factures, the making of machines has become an important branch of 
national industry. The advantages which Qreat Britain possesses in 
her stores of coal and iron, have placed this country far in advance of 
all others in making steam-engines and other large machines, and many 
political economists still doubt the expediency of aUowing foreigners to 
participate in those national privileges, and thus to compete with our 
manufacturers. K, indeed, there were any probability of our beds of 
coal becoming exhausted, there might be good foundation for those 
doubts as regards that produce ; but, happily, the stores of mineral fuel 
are so abundant that no danger need be apprehended on that account, 
and the advantages of free trade are now so well understood, that the 
exportation of machinery is no longer prohibited. The annual value of 
the machinery exported amounted, in 1842, to only half a million ; in 
1850, it was one million ; and, during the last three years, the annual 
value has increased to upwards of two millions sterling. 

The following abstract from the Trade and Navigation Accounts 
presented to Parliament in June last, showing the comparative declared 
values of some of the principal articles of manufactures of the United 
Elingdom during the corresponding five months of the last three years, 

• " Great Facts," page 223. 
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will give some idea of the importance those manufEK^iires have now 
attained^ and of their continued progress : — 

EXPOBTS nUBINa THE FIVE MONTHS E]n)ED MAY 81. 

1857. 1858. 1859. 

Cottonfl (woven) £12,159,626 £12,081,206 £15,044,224 

„ (yam) 8,346,741 3,748,914 3,718,598 

„ Oace and net) 187,741 151,032 178,733 

„ (thread for eewing) 218,236 172,975 269,372 

Earthenware and porcelain 635,416 461,819 623,848 

eia498 268,633 239,209 240,856 

Haherdashery and millinery ... 1,703,486 1,265,907 1,760,770 

Hardware and cutlery 1,566,634 1,220,626 1,510,676 

Leather, manujGftctuied 784,220 628,948 584,232 

Linens (woven) 1,806,016 ...... 1,444,060 1,737,619 

„ (jam) 702,330 613,576 704,B96 

Steam-enginee 404,493 546,980 284,397 

Machinery 924,222 904,449 941,478 

Bailwayiron '..... 1,750,756 1,320,852 1,716,109 

Wrought iron of other kinds ... 1,404,300 1,060,181 1,28Q,040 

Copper sheets and nails 684,698 617,051 655,159 

„ plates 654,541 505,621 717,589 

Plated wares, plate, and jewellery 209,726 185,075 201,578 

Silks (woven) 844,694 213,046 818,907 

„ (other kinds) 218,289 111,155 141,098 

„ (twists) 573,796 204,756 307,070 

Woollens (woven) 2,817,855 2,069,559 2,829,699 

Worsted stuffe 1,399,750 1,087,774 1,804,406 

Woollen and worsted yams 1,069,710 861,146 999,006 

The total declared value of all articles exported during the first 
five months of 1859 was £52,337,268 ; according to which returns, 
therefore, the annual exports of the produce of the United Kingdom 
amount, at the present time, to upwards of one hundred and twenty- 
five millions sterling. 

Of the other manufactures that have advanced in their progress, 
and have sprung into existence during the present century, we have 
only space to make a brief mention. 

The metallic arts, in every branch, have been advancing with rapid 
strides. The great production of iron has been already noticed, to 
which the invention of steam locomotion on railways and the 
application of steam-power in navigation, ha\e given accelerated impulse. 
The articles in copper, brass, steel, and tin have increased enormously 
in variety and in the quantity manufactured, the amount exported, as 
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fitated in the foregoing table, giving but a Yer|r imperfect notion of 
the extent of those manu&cturea, whilst in the jSner metallic uts 
the recent invention of electro-plating has introduced a new kind of 
beautiM and useM workmanship, that has already assumed imiportance 
among the products of national industry. Many other branches of 
manu&cture that have been created within this centuiy, though net 
noticed in* the Parliamentary returns, occupying thousands of work- 
men, are carried on by means of special machinery, and many millions 
sterling are invested in their development. 

Among the articles which have been brought into common use 
within the last fifty years, may be mentioned imibrellas and parasols, 
for, though not unknown in the last century, they were rarely adopted 
The ladies, screened their faces from the sun with large green fms, 
and gentlemen who ventured to protect themselves from the rain 
with umbrellas were hooted after as effeminate. The vast number of 
these articles now made for home use and exportation must form 
a considerable item in the manufactures of the kingdom, and some of 
the London houses sell as many as five hundred dozen of umbrellas 
in a week.* 

Metallic pens are now in universal use, without, however, having 
materially reduced the price of quills ; for the introduction of penny 
postage has so greatly increased the number of letters vmtten, that 
were it not for the invention of metallic pens, it is difficult to conceive 
how the implements for writing would have been provided. The 
quantity of steel pens made in the course of a year it is almost 
impossible to estimate, but one manufacturer of them alone employs 
500 hands.t 

The introduction of gutta-percha and the process of vulcanizing 
^India rubber have given rise to manufactures that were, imtil recently, 
entirely unknown. The use of the latter substance was so limited 
in 1830, that the total quantity of caoutchouc imported did not exceed 
50,000 lbs. In 1842, the quantity had increased to 700,000, and 
the present annual importation amounts to 2,000,000 pounds. 
Gutta-percha was commercially unknown tiU 1843, and two years 
afterwards not more than 20,000 lbs. of that substance were imported 
in the year ; but the use of it extended so rapidly, that the annual 
importation had increased, in 1848, to 3,000,000 pounds, and though 

• "Jury Reports of the Great Exhibition^ 1851." f Ibid. 
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not Bpecificall; mentloiied in the returoa, we ma.j estimate tke con- 
Bumption of gutta-percha to liave doubled during the last ten years. 
Of the new kinds of manuiacture of articles in general use, may 
be mentioned envelopes, of which it is estimated that not less than 
five milliona a-day are employed. Machines have been constructed 
for folding and gumming these convenient coverings for notes and 
letters, which will make as many aa 2700 in an hour, the greatest 
number that cau be folded in a day by hand being 8000. 




The Tnanufacture of moderator, candle, and of other lamps, of 
gas meters, and gae-fittings, of photographic apparatus, of works in 
papier-niach4, and of tons upon tons of lucifer matches, constitute 
some of the many minor articles which an advanced state of civilization 
aud luxury has been the means of creating. 

The preceding sketch of the progress of manufactures in this 
kingdom, from the time of the Bomons to the present day, exhibits, 
in almost every page, the struggles and difficulties by which each step 
in advance has been made. So soon as any one of the arts had 
attained aufficient importance to attract the attention of the sovereign 
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or of the legislature, it was either hampered by taxation, restriotad 
hj vexatious regulations, or subjected to the still more deadening 
influence of unwise prohibitive duties on foreign goods, imposed wiA 
the view of encouraging and improving the home manufacture. Not 
were the prejudices against the introduction of machinery for the 
saving of labour less obstructive to the progress of improvement than tha 
measures of the Government. But, by the persevering efforts, the asai* 
duous industry, the ingenious skiU, and the undaunted enterprise of the 
people, all those discouragements and difficulties have been trium- 
phantly overcome ; and they have succeeded in gradually raising this 
country from the lowest state of savage barbarism to be the first in 
importance, the first in wealth, the most extensive in dominion, and, 
we may add, second to none in intelligence and moral virtue, of all 
the nations of the earth. 



THE PSOGRESS OF COMMERCE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE BBITIBH, BOUAIT, AITD BAXOTT PXBIODB. 

AVINQ- in the preceding 
section tntced the Manu- 
iactures of this country, 
&om their dawn to their 
present state of develop- 
ment, we shall now pro- 
ceed to notice the progresB 
of Commerce, with which 
manufacturea are clraely 
BSBociated. Commerce ie, 
indeed, bo iatimatelj con- 
nected with manuiactureB 
that the one could scarcely 
exist without the other. 
!EIven in the rudeet state 
of society there must be an interchange of commodities among 
the people of the same tribe, for the hunters and fishers would 
be glad to part with their superabundant food for vegetable produce, 
or in exchange for such articles of wearing apparel as the ingennily 
and fancy and industry of other members of the tribe contrived 
to put together. Thus commerce would Basing up to accommodate 
their mutual wants, and, as those wants increased with the progress 
of civilization and the secure enjoyment of property, manufactures 
would multiply, and their interchange for raw produce or for articles 
of a different kind would become more &e^uent. This \dnd of traffic 
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among people of the same tribe would extend as soon as peaceful 
intercourse with neighbouring people was established; and that 
intercourse would be promoted by the supply of their mutual wants. 
G^ius commerce and amity go hand in hand together, the supply of 
mutual wants being the foundation of friendship, and the establish- 
ment of peaceful relations giving a stimulus to manufacturing industiji 
whereby commerce is extended. It has been well observed by a 

*^ In most ages of mankind the destinies of states have depended 
on the tracks of commerce. Cities have been made and unmade^ 
and kingdoms elevated or depressed, by simple and silent changes in 
the course of trade. The mighty ruins in Asiatic plains mean oftea 
nothing more than that the adoption of some new route by a line 
of caravans left a proud and stately emporium stranded and desolate. 
The ancient ports in the basin of the Mediterranean, whose historical 
names arrest every traveller's attention, have become what they are 
because commercial revolutions took away their shipping, and, with 
their shipping, their vitality. Venice, Lisbon, and Amsterdam have 
felt, in later days, the ebb of trade, while its flow has been sufficient, 
as we see, to create in San Francisco, Singapore, and Melbourne such 
interests as in former days could never have been conceived^ There 
was once a time when the critical region of the world was India, 
and when upon the communications between that country and Europe 
the fortunes of intermediate states seemed apparently to turn. But 
India has now been compelled, if not to relinquish, at least to divide . 
her pre-eminence. There is another region with more important 
commerce, though a less romantic history. Instead of the diamonds 
of Gk)lconda and the silks of Bengal, we see the bread-stuffs of Ohio 
and Michigan absorbing the expectations of Europe. The "West is 
eclipsing the East — all the more so because it is new, limitless, and 
inexhaustible." 

It is a remarkable &ct that the first record of traffic between people 
of different countries is found in the narrative, in the Book of Qenem, 
of the sale of Joseph by his brethren to the Ishmaelites: — ^**And 
they lifted up their eyes and looked, and behold a company of 
Ishmaelites came from GHilead with theii^ camels, bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt." 

The narrative of this event, which occurred 1070 years before the 
Christian era, shows not only that trade was then established between 
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Arabia and "Egypt, bui tbat l^e- AmWans must Have had Commercial! 
intercourse with India, whence they had derived the spices they were 
carrying to Egypt} for "the »picy groves of Araby the blest" 
have no existence but in the iertHle imagination of poets. 

Though the interchange of the commodities of neighbouring 
countries by land ^^arriage constitutes "commerce" in the strict 
meaning of the term, yet the signification has been restricted in this 
insular country to produce and manufactures of different countries 
ih&t are imported or exported in ships, and in that limited meaning 
of commercial transactions the Phoenicians were the first who " went 
down to the sea in great ships," for the purpose of bringing back the 
produce of distant coimtries in the west of Europe, in exchange for 
the produce and manufactures of the Ea6t. Those adventurous 
mariners, who passed through the straits of Gribraltar into the vast 
Atlantic 1100 years before the invasion of Britain by Julius CsBsar, 
having settled themselves and established commercial relations in 
Spain and Ghml, at length reached the south-west coast of this island. 
They were not slow in discovering the mineral treasures of Cornwall, 
which were the more valuable to them because they had nearly 
exhausted the tin mines of Spain, whence they had previously 
obtained their supply of that metal, and tin was of great im- 
portance for the manufacture of bronze at a time when iron was 
scarcely known» 

It was to this island that nearly the whole of Europe was indebted 
for tin to make bronze, by mixture with copper obtained elsewhere; butfiy, 
the copper which abounds in Cornwall was either unknown or neglected. 
The other mineral produce spoken of as exported by the Phoenicians was 
lead ; but if that metal were exported in any quantity, it must have 
been considered greatly inferior in value to the tin. The Phoenicians 
attached so much importance to the discovery of the "tin islands," 
that they carefully concealed from the rest of the trading world the 
place whence they obtained that metal, and they continued to keep 
the secret for upwards of 300 years. It has been already mentioned* 
that when one of their trading vessels was followed by a Eoman ship 
for the purpose of finding out whence the tin was brought, the 
Phoenician captain purposely ran his vessel among the shallows 
Where the Boman ship followed him and was wrecked. 

The exact time when the trade with Britain was opened by the 

• (( Progress of NayigAtion," page 274 
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FhoBnicianfii is not known. Some authors fix it at 900 yean befoif 
the Chrifltian era, whilst others bring it down to a period 300 yens. 
later ; but it is certain that after the metailio treasures of this isUoid 
were discoYered there was no cessation in the traffic with tfas 
natives. 

G^ie source whence the tin was derived was afterwards discovered 
bj the Greeks, and Hc^rodotus, who wrote about 440 B.C., says thri; 
it was known to come &om Britain, though he was ignorant of the: 
situation of the island. Pythias, an adventurous Greek sailor, who 
made a voyage of discovery about 330 b.o., reached as fisur as Ireland^ 
and described also the position of the tin, islands, and it is probabte 
that the colony of Greeks at Marseilles traded with Britain soon 
afterwards. The source of the traffic in tin, and the method of 
preparing the metal, were, indeed, so well known a hundred yean 
after the voyage of Pythias, that Polybius, who Hved two hundred 
years before the Christian era, wrote a book, which has been unfor- 
tunately lost, respecting the island of Britain and the manner in 
which tin was managed. 

Besides tin and lead, the Phcenicians are stated to have taken 
away the skins of animals, and for these articles they gave to the 
natives in barter earthenware, salt, and bronze articles of various 
kinds for use and ornament. It may be presumed that the Britons 
of those days fared no better in bartering with foreign merchants 
than the savage tribes of modem times fere in their bargains with 
the traders who have intercourse with them. "We do not learn, how- 
ever, that the Phcenicians were guilty of introducing among the 
natives intoxicating drinks, as was the shameful practice in modem 
times in dealing with the Tndians of I^orth America. Money was, 
of course, unknown in Britain at that period, and the intrinsic 
value of the articles taken in exchange, as estimated by the time and 
labour required for their manufacture, would be little understood by 
men ignorant how they were made and in what manner procured. 
Solinus, a Soman author, thus speaks of the Silures, a distinguished 
tribe of Britons who inhabited the counties bordering on South 
"Wales : — " They make no use of money in commerce, but exchange 
one thing for another, and in making these exchanges they pay a 
greater regard to the mutual necessities of the parties than to the 
intrinsic value of the commodities." In this state of things, he 
observes, no persons were traders by profession, ajud, being ignorant 
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of the arts of numbering, weighing, and measuring, and unacquainted 
with the use of money, they acted only by guess. 

When the situation of Britain became more generally known, the 
trade continued to be limited by the difficulties of navigation, and, at 
length, the Greek traders of Marseilles established a communication 
by land-carriage across Gaul. It has been supposed, from the accounts 
given by ancient writers, that the natives of Cornwall, in trafficking 
with the PhcBnidans, conveyed the tin to the Isle of "Wight, and 
shipped it from some port in that island, which was represented to 
be accessible from the mainland at loW water. It is, however, very 
improbable that they should have carried the metal a distance of 200 
miles along the coast, past many more convenient harbours, to the 
Isle of Wight; and there can be little doubt that the island called 
IctiSf was one of the Sdlly isles, close to the coast, where there was 
a convenient harbour. 

When the Somans occupied Britain the commerce must have 
rapidly increased, for they would necessarily require to be supplied 
with the manufactures and foreign produce to which they had been 
accustomed, among which were wine, spices, furniture, and clothing. In 
return for those commodities the resources of Britain must have been 
tasked to the utmost to supply the equivalent. Com was one of the 
chief articles exported to the Continent in return for the imported 
foreign articles, and among the things which the island then produced 
that were in request abroad were, pearls, "jeatstone," lime, chalk, 
horses, cattle, and dogs. The British horses and dogs were much 
prized by the Bomans, the kind of dogs exported being mastiffs, bull- 
dogs, and hounds. Strabo also mentions slaves as exports from Britain. 

Though pearls are now rarely found off the sea-coast of this island 
they were then abimdant, and many of those found were of large 
size and of pure quality. Some historians, indeed, mention the pearls 
then obtained here as having been the temptation to the Somans to 
invade Britain. A valuable collection of pearls procured from the 
estuary of the Conway was in the possession of Mr. Wynn, and 
one of the pearls foimd in that river was presented to the Queen of 
Charles II., and is said to be still an ornament of the English crown. 
The pearl fishery was, indeed, carried on in Perthshire so recently as 
the middle of the eighteenth century. GBie jet, which was much 
esteemed, was imagined by the ancients to possess curative and 
magical properties. 
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The Eomans, according to their custom with conquered proYincei,' 
levied a tribute on the people of Britaia, but there is no evidence of 
its having been paid directly. From the insular position of the 
country, however, the Boman governors were enabled to collect thd 
tribute iQ the form of port dues, called " portaria," on all goods- 
imported and exported. Those duties, during the most flourishing 
period of the Boman rule in Britain, are stated to have amounted fo 
as much as £500,000 in one year, which was one-fourth part of the 
whole revenue of the country. The ports through which the trade 
with the Continent was then carried on were situated on the mouths 
of the Bhine, the Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne. 

The whole course of commerce underwent a complete change gA, 
the advent of the Bomans, who substituted coin as the representative 
of value for the system of barter. Trading became a separate occu«* 
pation, in which numerous persons were engaged, and, notwithstanding' 
the exaction of heavy duties, it prospered under all difficulties, and 
the traders acquired wealth and importance. London was a place of 
great consideration in the time of Nero, one hundred years after Caesar's 
iQvasion'; and Tacitus, who lived some time in London, fifty yeart- 
after that period, speaks of it as "famous for its many merchants 
and the plenty of its merchandise." The principal portion of the 
buildings, however, were to the east of Ludgate Hill, and even in the 
year 982, when London was consumed by fire, there were very few 
houses beyond that boundary. London does not appear to have then 
exceeded, if it equalled, in size the cities of Canterbury and Tork. 

Under the Boman dominion a large fleet of British ships was 
built and manned to repel the attacks of the Danish pirates, and there 
can be little doubt that many of those ships were employed in con- 
veying goods from one part of the island to another, if they were not 
engaged in. foreign trade ; but little is positively known of the manner 
in which commerce was then conducted. The Bomans thought only 
of making the natives they had subdued subservient to their uses, 
and to the maintenance of their military power; but some of the 
measures they adopted for that special object tended materiaUy to 
facilitate the means of intercourse and to improve agriculture. The 
excellent military roads they constructed served more usefully for 
general internal intercourse, and in the anxiety to provide com for 
the army on the Continent as well aa in this island, superabundant 
supplies of food were raised. England served as the granary for tiie 
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imperial armies in the north of Europe, and it is stated by the historian 
Sosinus, that, in 395 A.n., the Eoman colonies on the Upper Ehine 
haying been plundered by the enemy, the Emperor Julian built a fleet 
of eight hundred ships, larger than usual, to send to Britain for supplies 
of com, and that the quantity taken over was amply su£5.cient to supply 
the wants of the people* 

The continual inroads of various warlike tribes after the departure 
of the Eomans, the ravages on all kinds of property, and the consequent 
insecurity arising from the almost incessant wars, gave a complete 
check to the progress of commerce for upwards of three hundred 
years, nor was it until Offa, the King of Mercia, had succeeded, by 
force and treachery, in establishing comparative tranquillity, that 
commerce again reared its head. It appears, however, that traffic had 
been covertly carried on with the Continent, under the cloak of religion, 
in those articles of jewellery and works in the precious metals in which 
the Saxon goldsmiths excelled. Persons in the disguise of pilgrims 
had conveyed those works to Eome, and thus evaded the payment 
of the duties imposed on their transit through France. Charlemagne 
(K)mplained to Offa of this practice, and a breach of intercourse ensued 
for some time, during which an embargo was laid on the ships of 
each country. This breach was healed by a treaty, in the form of a 
letter from the great monarch to the petty sovereign ; and it is worth 
quoting, as being the first of the many commercial treaties that this 
country has entered into with foreign states. After some preliminary 
observations, the letter runs thus : — 

" Charles, by the grace of Grod, King of the TVanks and Lombards, 
and patrician of the Eomans, to our venerable and most dear brother, 
Offa, King of the Mercians, greeting. !First, we give thanks to 
Almighty God for the sincere CathoHc faith which we see so laudably 
expressed in your letters. Concerning the strangers, who, for the 
love of Grod and the salvation of their souls, wish to repair to the 
thresholds of the blessed apostles, let them travel in peace without 
any trouble ; nevertheless, if any one be found among them, not in 
the service of religion, but in the pursuit of gain, let them pay the 
established duties at the proper places. We also will that merchants 
shall have lawful protection in our kingdom, according to our command ; 
and if they are in any place unjustly aggrieved, let them apply to us 
or our judges, and we shall take care that ample justice be done to 
them." 
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The letter concluded by telling Offa that the Emperor had sent 
him a present of a belt, a Hunnish sword, and two robes of silk. 

During the Heptarchy there was no intercourse between the Anglo* 
Saxons and the Welsh. The ancient Britons, who inhabited thai 
portion of the island, considered themselves the rightM owners of 
the land, and robbery of the Saxon possessors was not only regarded 
by them as justifiable but laudable. Kor was there much more com- 
mercial intercourse between the Saxons themselves, for the . separate 
kingdoms were frequently at war with each other. Even the trading 
transactions of the subjects of the same king were so restricted by 
vexatious regulations, that the purchase of the common necessaries 
of life could not be made without legal formalities. Lothair, the 
King of Kent, made a law, in the seventh century, forbidding the 
purchase of anything in the city of London without the presence ci 
two or three honest men or of the king's portreeve, on pain of forfeitiue 
of the goods. The purchase of any article above the value of twenty 
pence was prohibited, excepting in a town, and then the transactioa 
was ordered to be in the presence of witnesses. The restrictions an 
bartering were still more stringent, for in such transactions the presence 
either of the sheriff, of " the mass priest," the lord of the manor, or of 
some other person of undoubted veracity, was required, and a penalty of 
thirty shillings was inflicted, together with the forfeiture of the 
goods to the lord of the manor, for any known breach of the law. 

These regulations, though made ostensibly for the prevention of 
imposition, were most probably intended as security for the payment 
of the duties imposed on all purchases and sales. Nothing above a 
certain value was bought or sold without levying a duty on the 
goods ; and in the reign of Edward the Confessor the restrictions on 
commercial dealings are stated to have been carried to such an extent, 
that the clergy levied their tenths on the profits of trade. The 
"Welsh laws interfered stiU more minutely in buying and selling, the 
price of every article being fixed by law, from a king down to a 
cat's tail. So ridiculously particular were the "Welsh laws in fixing 
the prices of all articles, that they specified with great minuteness 
even the price of cats at different ages, from birth to decrepitude. 

The regulations for the sale of goods, in the presence of witnesses, 
were adopted by the Britons, and afterwards by the Saxons, from the 
Bomans, and they were continued with equal strictness after the Con« 
quest, as is evident from several entries in ^^ Domesday Book." Erom 
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one of these it appears that a certain proportion of the price of 
everjrthing bought and sold in the borough of Lewes was to be paid 
to the portreeve, the buyer and seller, each paying one-half of the 
tax. The amount of the tax to be paid on the sale of a slave was 
fixed at four pennies, without reference to the price obtained; the 
sale of slaves being then, and for a long time afterwards, recognjbed 
by law. 

The establishment of markets and fairs tended in those times to 
counteract the prejudicial effects of the restraints on trade which 
the regulations we have noticed imposed. The markets were a great 
convenience to persons living at a distance from towns, and for their 
accommodation they were fixed, in the first iastance, on Sundays, 
and were held close to the churches, so that those who came firom a 
distance to discharge their religious duties might at the same time 
purchase the articles they should want during the week. This mingling 
of religious with secular affairs was not, however, found compatible 
with. the interests of religion; therefore the priests exerted their 
influence to have the market days changed; and they succeeded in 
having Saturday substituted for Sunday. To suit the convenience 
of the country people, the fairs also were fixed on days when they 
were accustomed to visit the towns to celebrate the festivals of their 
patron saints. At each of these markets and fairs persons were 
appointed by the lord of the manor to superintend the sales and to 
collect the duties levied on them. 

The blendiQg of the separate states of the Heptarchy into one 
monarchy was very beneficial to trade, as it put an end to the internal 
commotions that were continually distracting attention from the arts 
of peace and destroying confidence in the possession of property. 
It had the effect, also, of giving greater importance to the kingdom 
in the estimation of foreigners, who, consequently, repaired here with 
their merchandise more freely. GBie Danish pirates, however, were 
a serious hindrance to the foreign trade, for they infested the seas 
in such numbers as to make it dangerous for ships to attempt to 
cross the channel, until the naval power of England was restored by 
Alfred. That great kiug encouraged his subjects to make voyages of 
discovery and to open new sources of trade abroad. He opened a 
communication with Asia by sending a priest named Sighelm on a 
mission of charity to the Coromandel coast, to carry relief to 9, 
Ohiistiaii colony settled there, which he waa informed was in great 
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distress. That priest, it is stated, penetrated into India, and '^brou^ 
home jewek of a new kind, with which that country very mudx, 
abounds." 

^Foreign commerce greatly increased under the auspices of Alfired^. 
who collected from various sources valuable treasures from the East.; 
Asserius, a monk who wrote a work on the offiairs of England at, 
that time, mentions that one morning, after Alfred had made him a 
grant of two abbeys with all their furniture, he presented hiTn with' 
a very fine silk cloak "and as much frankincense as a strong maA 
could carry." 

Commerce declined after the death of Alfred in consequence of 
the renewed incursions of the Danes ; but his grandson Athelstane 
endeavoured to revive it and to give additional stimulus to commercial 
enterprise. "With that object in view he made a law that "if a. 
mariner or merchant so prosper as to make three voyages over the 
seas with a ship and cargo of his own he shall be advanced to the 
honour and dignity of a thane." He also established mints in the 
principal towns that had foreign trade, to facilitate the coinage of 
money. 

The number of ships belonging to England had been much 
diminished after the death of Alfred ; but in the middle of the tenth 
century Edgar made a great effort to increase the commercial navy, 
which he raised from one hundred ships to three hundred ; and some 
Saxon writers, in their anxiety to magnify the power and glory of 
that prince, estimate the number of ships at upwards of three 
thousand. One of the laws made by Edgar to facilitate traffic enacted 
that all the money coined in the kingdom should be of one standard, 
and that the "Winchester measure should be the only one used. In 
the succeeding reign of Ethelred, the wittenagemot held at Wantage 
passed laws for regulating the customs to be paid by ships at 
Billingsgate. It appears, from the proceediugs of the wittenagemot, 
that there were then residing iq London a company of German 
merchants, called "emperor's men," who were compelled to pay to 
the king, twice every year, in return for the protection afforded them, 
a tribute consisting of two pieces of gray cloth, one piece of brown 
cloth, ten pounds of pepper, five pairs of gloves, and two casks of 
wine. This company afterwards became well known as the Merchants 
<>f the Steelyard. 

When Canute the Dane seized possession of the- throne he sue- 
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eeeded iix improving the commerce of the country! by the wisdom of 

m 

his measures, supported by his extensive authority. In 1031 he 
made a pilgrimage to Eome, where he entered into treaty with the 
Emperor Conrad JI., by which he obtained liberty for all his subjects, 
merchants as well as pilgrims, to travel through France free from all 
tolls. Under the protection of Canute, the merchants of England, 
especially those of London, flourished and acquired a degree of 
.importance greater than they had previously possessed. At the com- 
mencement of the next reign several of them attended the great 
council of the nation at Oxford, "where there were present nearly 
all the thanes to the north of the Thames and the seamen of London, 
who chose Harold to be their king."* The " seamen" here mentioned 
were most probably those merchants who had been raised to the 
dignity of thane by making three voyages in their own ships, according 
to the law of Athelstane. 

The imports during the greater portion of the Saxon period 
consisted of books on religious subjects, relics, pictures, and images 
of saints, vestments for the clergy, and ornaments for the churches. 
Venice had become the chief depository for the goods from the East, 
and was visited by British merchants, who brought from that city 
precious stones, gold, silver, silks, linen, spices, drugs, etc. The 
principal articles of export from England were slaves, horses, and 
other animals. Scarcely any com was exported from this country 
after the departure of the E/omans ; the state of internal disorgan- 
ization which continued for the most part of the Saxon dominion 
having checked the cultivation of the soil, and the quantity of com 
produced was frequently not sufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants. The balance of trade, nevertheless, was in favour of this 
country, and foreign coin circulated extensively ; so much so, indeed, 
that nearly aU. large payments for the sale of land, donations to 
churches, and valuable legacies were made in foreign money. This 
circumstance is the more remarkable, as the frequent exactions of 
the Danes, the tribute of Peter's pence to Eome, and coin taken 
from the kingdom by princes and pilgrims, in their visits to the 
Continent and to Eome, must have caused a heavy drain on the 
precious metals in the country. 

There is much uncertainty respecting the actual value of the 
various denominations of Saxon coins. The following are given on 

* " Saxon Chronicle." 
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good authorities as an approximation of the weights of the different 
silver coins, with their metallic Tallies at the present time: — 
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Styca, a copper coin equal to about i of a fiurthing. 

A curious distinction was made by the Saxons of living money 
and dead money ; the former consisting of slaves, horses, cattle, and 
other live animals, which, having a fixed value, were regarded as 
money, to be given in exchange for other commodities. 

The prices of the following articles about the end of the tenth 
century, in metallic value corresponding with an equal amount of 
silver at the present day, were: — 

£ 8. d. 

A man (slave) , 2 16 3 ' 

Horse 1 16 2 

Mare, or colt 18 6 

Ass, or mule 14 1 

Ox 7 OJ 

Cow 6 6 

Pig 1 lOj 

Sheep 12 

Goat 6| 

At the same period, an acre of the best land could be bought 
for four shillings of our money, or for one-third the price of an ass, 
and the latter animal, it wiU be observed, sold for double the price 
of an ox. 

The readers of Shakspeare may be somewhat surprised to find the 
name of Macbeth associated with the progress of commerce in Oreat 
Britain ; but the records of history have rescued the memory of the 
« Thane of Fife " from the black obloquy thrown on it by the poet. 
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The rathless murderer and tyrant of the play was in truth one of 
Scotland's best kings, and in his reign that kingdom enjoyed consider- 
able foreign trade, founded on its fishery. Macbeth, about the year 
1040, made a pilgrimage to Borne, where he ''won golden opinions 
from all sorts of men " by his charities, and after his return to 
Scotland he died peaceably in his bed, imdisturbed by the vengeance 
of Macduff or by the incantations of the "weird sisters." GBie 
foreign trade of Scotland was opened as early as the year 836, when 
the people of the Netherlands resorted there for salted fish, which 
the Scotch were successful in curing. The Netherlanders, however, 
at last learned the art themselves, and discontinued their trade with 
Scotland, from which the natives had derived great benefit. 



CHAPTEE II. 

FBOH THE CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OE HENBT Till. 

The Norman Conquest was by no means so prejudicial to the interests 
of commerce as might be supposed. Though the Anglo-Saxons 
suffered much oppression from the haughty barons, and the pursuits 
of industry were despised by them, yet other counteracting circimi- 
stances more than compensated for that discouragement. Gi^e free 
communication that was opened with Normandy, in the first instance, 
introduced a greater variety of foreign produce, whilst the frequent 
expeditions to the Continent excited constant attention to foreign 
trade and to maritime affairs generally; and when, in the progress 
of events during the Norman-Saxon period, some of the richest 
provinces of France became annexed to the English crown, the 
increased intercourse with those provinces gave additional stimulus 
to commerce. Another important incentive to the trade of the 
country was produced by the immigration of Jews, who came over, 
for the fijst time, shortly after the Conquest, and those people, who, 
in an eminent degree, possess the faculty of trading, assisted materially 
in furthering the progress of commerce. William also invited 
foreigners to come to this country by offers of protection. 

The encouragement given to foreign merchants by the Conqueror 
ind by subaeqaent sovereigns was displeasing to the people, who 
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frequently manifested their displeasuTe by unruly conduct, and the 
popular jealousy of foreigners sometimes rose so high that it inm 
found expedient to expel them for a time &om the city of London.* 
The foreign merchants, however, though disliked, did not so directly 
interfere with the demand for labour as the foreign artificers, and 
being supported by the kings, priests, and barons, who found them 
useful in several ways, they maintained their ground and continued 
to prosper. The citizens of London having presented a petition to 
Edward I., in 1289, pra3ring him to expel the foreigners, were met 
with the peremptory refusal : " I am of opinion that the merchant 
strangers are useful and beneficial to the great men of the kingdom, 
therefore I will not expel them." Notwithstanding the powerful 
protection the foreign merchants received, they were not imfipequently 
insulted and assaulted, and sometimes they were murdered. It is 
mentioned by "Walsingham, in his History of England, that a very 
rich Genoese merchant presented a petition to Eichard II., for per- 
mission to warehouse his goods in the Castle of Southampton, promising 
to bring to this country so large a share of the trade of the East 
that the price of a pound of pepper would be reduced to fourpence, 
and all other spices in proportion ; but the London merchants being 
apprehensive that he would monopolize the .trade, hired flawMf niyi to 
murder him in the street. 

In the reign of King John several guilds or corporations wew 
established for the promotion of commerce and manufactures. Among 
these, the company of German Merchants of the Steelyard was the 
most ancient, and for several years continued the most flourishing 
of the trading companies, in consequence of its connection with the 
confederation of the House Towns. 

The company of the Merchants of the Staple was another of the 
public companies formed at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
to which special privileges were granted. It was established for the 
purchase and sale of the surplus produce of the country, the chief 
articles being wool and woollen cloths, leather, lead, and tin, and for 
the conveyance of those products to certain staple towns, to fibcilitate 
the collection of the king's customs and for the accommodation of 
foreign merchants. Another part of the allotted business of the 
company — ^in which none but foreigners were permitted to partake — 
was the exportation of the goods. The staple towns for England 

* See " Progress of Manu&ctures," page 2B. 
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I ' Newcaatle-upon-'I^ei Tork, Lincoln, Norwich, Bristol, and 
The locations of the Merchants of the Staple were 
exempted from the joriadiction of ordinary magiatratea, and they vers 
flubjected only to the authority of officers epecially appointed aanually 
in each of those towns, to judge in all disputes, hy the law-inerchauti 
and not by common law. All baigains were registered, and six 
appointed, two of whom were Englishmen, two 
B, and two Lombards, for the purpose of determining, in the 
> of the officers of the staple, all disputes that might be 
referred to them. Many priyileges were bestowed on this company, 
and it was made felony to attempt to deprive them of any of those 




advantages. ^This company for mrmy years carried on its business 
in Westminster, but, in 1378, it was removed to the place now known 
as Staple's Inn, in Holbom. The Merchants of the Staple having 
pursued a successful career for three hundred years, were ruined at 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy hy the successful progresl 
of the company of Merchant Adventurers, which wae originally 
established with the title of the Brotherhood of St. Thomas Beckett. 
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Th(9 most ancient regular commercial treaty between the King of 
England and a foreign prince was made in 1217, between Henry IIL 
and Haquim, King of Norway, in which protection and favour were 
'mutually promised to the mercantile subjects of both nations. In 
the subsequent portion of this period commercial treaties multiplied 
very rapidly, and there was scarcely a trading country in Europe 
with which the Kings of England did not enter into treaties of 
reciprocal protection and &your. These treaties often continued in 
force when the contracting parties were at war, and stipulations to 
that effect were sometimes expressly introduced. The trade between 
Elanders and this country, for example, was so important to the 
interests of each, that even when the two governments were at war 
the merchants seldom discontinued their commercial intercourse. 

By one of the articles of Magna Gharta, signed by King John 
Ikt Bunnymede, it was declared that foreign merchants should be 
secured from violence and illegal exactions; but the most important 
measure regarding the foreign traders during this period of history 
was the Gharta Mercatoria, granted by Edward I., and confirmed 
by Edward III. In this charter, or declaration of privil^es, 
conferred on foreign merchants, the customs duties to be paid by 
them in return were specifically stated. All the local authorities at 
fairs, in cities and towns, were commanded '' to do speedy justice to 
the said merchants, according to the law-merchant, or the custom 
of merchants," and that in any trial in which they were concerned, 
one-half the jury should consist of foreigners, if that number could 
be obtained. The establishment of uniformity of weights and measures 
throughout the kingdom was one of the declarations of this celebrated 
cl^rter. In consequence of the conditions on which the charter was 
granted, Edward I. is considered to be the first TTing of England 
who established customs on merchandise. Duties on foreign goods 
had, indeed, been levied long before his reign in the form of "pri- 
sage," which was an imsettled demand, founded partly on the claim 
for services rendered in protecting the ships from being captured 
at sea, but in the Gharta Mercatoria a fixed amount was substituted 
for prisage. This charter, which was generally favourable to foreigners, 
did not exempt them from the odious responsibility of being accountable, 
generally, for the misdeeds of any of their compatriots in this countiy ; 
whether the offence was non-payment of a debt, or the commission of 
felony* 
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Jews were not included in the privileges granted to foreign 
traders. Great niimbers of them had come to this country after 
the Conquest, and by their peculiar dexterity in trading, they conn 
trived to amass great riches despite of the persecutions they con- 
stantly endured. The exactions on the Jews were so much greater 
than on the other members of the community, that a separate 
Exchequer for the Jews was established for receiving the sum^ 
extorted fix)m them in various ways. Not only were they liable to 
have their property plundered by the sovereigns and by the barons, 
but they were exposed to insult and outrage from the populace. 
A most horrible occurrence of this kind, at the time of the coronation 
of Eichard I., may be mentioned as an illustration of the popular 
feeling against that people. During the coronation in London, the 
Jews, in consequence of some unfounded -suspicion, were attacked, 
much of their property was destroyed, and several were killed. 
When the account of these proceedings reached York, where a great 
number of Jews were settled, the populace barbarously massacred 
nearly the whole of them, without distinction of age or sex, and 
plundered or destroyed all their property. Eor this atrocity the 
citizens of York suffered retribution in the loss of their foreign trade, 
which had so much diminished in the reign of Edward III. that York 
could only contribute one smaU ship to the fleet of that sovereign 
in his expedition against France. 

The practice which the kings of that period adopted of compelling 
each seaport to furnish its quota of ships and sailors for the royal 
fleet in time of war was a serious tax, and tended materially to check 
the progress of commerce. It may be observed in this place that 
the ships built in England after the Conquest were much larger than 
those of the Saxons, and the English ship-builders were considered 
remarkably skilful in their art. Henry II., in order to prevent 
foreigners from participating in the advantages which this peculiar 
skill WBS supposed to bestow on the shipping of England, prohibited 
the sale of ships to foreigners. 

Most of the domestic trade of the country was transacted ^t fairs, 
which were frequented by multitudes of people from all parts of the 
neighbouring country. Some of these feirs lasted for weeks. The 
feir of St. Giles's, "Winchester, continued for sixteen days, during 
which time all trading in Winchester and in every place within seven 
miles of the &ir was prohibited. At these &irs large tents- wefge- 
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erected in rows, so as to form regular streets, and they were inliabited 
by the traders, many of whom were foreigners. Kings, princes, and- 
borons sent their agents to these places of general resort, where every 
kind of commodity was to be purchased, not excepting men and 
women. 

The disgraceful traffic in slaves was not discontinued nntil the 
end of the fourteenth century, and for a long time after the Conquest 
slaves continued to be one of the principal articles of export from Gf^reat 
Britain. Bristol seems to have been notorious for dealing in slaves, and 
in the biography of Wulfstan, who was Bishop of Worcester at the 
time of the Conquest, the following account is given of that infamous 
traffic : — " There is a seaport town called Bristow, opposite to Ireland, 
into which its inhabitants make frequent voyages on account of trade. 
Wulfstan cured the people of this town of a most odious and inveterate 
custom, which they derived from their ancestors, of buying men and 
women in all parts of England, and exporting them to Ireland for 
the sake of gain. The young women they commonly got with child, 
and carried them to market in their pregnancy that they might bring 
a better price. You might have seen with sorrow long ranks of young 
persons of both sexes, and of the greatest beauty, tied together with 
ropes, and daily exposed for sale; nor were these men ashamed, oh, 
horrid wickedness ! to give up their nearest relations, nay, their own 
children, to slavery." 

The custom of holding fairs for the purpose of general traffic 
existed in Chester within the last forty years, when twice a year 
commodities of aU kinds were exposed for sale in a building con- 
structed for the purpose, to which fairs the people from the neigh- 
bouring counties in North "Wales resorted, and purchased a store 
of goods sufficient to last them for half a year. The increase • of 
towns in the principality gradually diminished the importance of 
these . fairs, which have become almost extinct for the piurposes for 
which they were established. 

At the earlier part of the period now under consideration, it was 
the custom of some of the great barons to have among the officers 
of their household a merchant who transacted all the mercantile 
business of his chief; disposing of the produce of the soil, and pur- 
chasing clothes, wines, spices, and everything that was required to 
be bought. These merchants of the barons traded also on their own 
accoui\^. In after-times, however, the barons, and even kings, con- 
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descended to become traders. As an illustration of the manner in 
which Henry VI. contrived to make his mercantile adventures turn 
to good profit, a curious account is given of his purchase and dis- 
posal of a cargo of alum, of the value of £4000, from some Genoese 
merchants. The king did not pay for the article in money, but he 
granted an equivalent in the remission of customs' duties, and he 
sold the alum for twice the sum he paid for it by granting the 
purchaser a monopoly of the alum trade until the royal cargo was 
disposed of. By thus buying for nothing, and afterwards enhancing 
the price by monopoly, the king-merchants were enabled to replenish 
their exhausted coffers, and to drive all rivals in the trade out of the 
market. The clergy also engaged extensively in commerce. It is 
mentioned by Matthew Paris that the Abbot of St. Alban's, in the 
reign of Henry III., traded very largely in herrings, which his agents 
cured at Yarmouth, and sold "to the inestimable advantage as well 
as honour of his abbey." The religious profession was exempted from 
the payment of customs' duties, and, taking advantage of this privilege, 
the Cistercian monks became the greatest wool merchants in the king- 
dom, until Parliament interfered in 1344, and prohibited them from 
trading. Notwithstanding this proper interference of Parliament, 
religious communities continued for a long time afterwards to engage 
in commerce. 

Bills of Exchange, as a means for facilitating commercial trans- 
actions, were invented in 1255, and the following curious account, 
highly illustrative of the manners of the age, is given of their origin : — 
Henry III. had contracted a heavy debt to the Pope, in prosecuting 
his project of making his son Edmund King of Sicily, and his Holiness, 
who was himself indebted to Italian merchants, from whom he had 
borrowed the money, became importunate for payment. In this 
exigency Peter Egibanke, Bishop of Hereford, suggested to Henry 
that the Italian merchants to whom the Pope was indebted, should 
draw bills in favour of their creditors in England on all the rich bishops, 
abbots, and priors in the kingdom for certain sums alleged to have 
been lent by them to those prelates for the use of their respective 
churches, that these bills should be sent to the Pope's legate in England, 
who should compel the prelates to accept and pay them by threats of 
ecclecdastical censures. This scheme was adopted by the King, who 
sent the Bishop of Hereford to Bome to procure the Pope's concur- 
rence. When the Bishop had explained this ne&rious plan to the 
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Pope, the answer of the in&llible Head of the Church in the thirteenlii 
century is said to have been, " Gk>, my dearest Mend and brother, and 
do what seemeth best to thy own industry, which I commend," 
Thereupon, bills to the amount of 150,540 marks were drawn and 
presented, and the ecclesiastics were compelled to pay them by threats 
of excommunication. 

A law was made in 1381 commanding bills of exchange to be used 
in making remittances to foreign coimtries, and in the course of the 
next century the form in which they were drawn and the regulations 
as to payment were arranged nearly in the manner observed at the 
present day. 

The value of money in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is 
indicated by the high rate of interest then paid for loans. Twenty per 
cent, was considered low, and as much as sixty per cent, was sometimes 
paid for money advanced. Jews were the principal money-lenders, for 
Christians were prohibited from taking interest, and their extortionate 
usury increased the prejudice against them on religious grounds. The 
unfortunate Jew merchants, who had the reputation of being rich, were 
in return exposed to all species of extortions from the kings and barons. 
They were fined large sums on the most frivolous pretexts, and often 
without any pretext at all. "When the necessities of the king impelled 
him, he proceeded to extort money from the Jews, and, if they refused 
to pay, it was extracted from them by tortures. Henry III. in 1250 
exacted 30,000 marks from Aaron, a rich Jew of York, on a charge of 
forgery, and King John obtained 10,000 marks from a Jew of Bristol 
by ordering one of his teeth to be drawn each day until he complied. 
The Jew submitted to the torture of having seven teeth extracted before 
he produced the money. 

The English merchants commenced in the twelfth century to 
adopt from the Continent the practice of having distinguishing marks, 
which were painted on their shop-fronts, on the most conspicuous 
places in their dwellings, and were branded on their goods. When a 
rich merchant made a gift to a church, his mark was emblazoned on the 
window, and it was engraved on his tomb. In this manner many 
merchants' marks are still preserved. 

The inland trade was seriously impeded by the bands of robbers who 
infested the roads, and plimdered the merchants and traders in the 
most barefeced manner. Many of these robberies were committed by 
or with the connivance of persons about the court, who, not being 
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able to obtain payment of their salaries, resorted to all available illegal 
means to procure monej. Two Brabant merchants applied to 
Henry III. at Winchester for justice against robbers, who haft 
plundered their goods, and they informed him that they kuew the 
robbers, and saw their faces every day in his court. Henry, being 
provoked by these outrages, ordered the robbers to be tried, but the 
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jury, though consisting of twelve men of property in Hampshire, 
acquitted them. Henry was so highly incensed at the verdict that he 
committed the jury to prison, and a fiesh jury was sworn, who, with 
that warning before them, convicted the prisoners. Several of the 
king's household were discovered to have participated in the robbery, 
and they said in excuse that as they had received no wages from the 
king they were obliged to maintain themselves. 

All travellers were exposed to the danger of being robbed and 
murdered, and these crimes escaped with impimity, because the ministers 
of justice were themselves in confederacy with the robbers. Traders 
who ventured to convey their goods into the country combined to- 
gether for mutual protection, and went armed ready to offer resistance 
when they were attacked. The insecurity of property increased to 
such a degree in the reign of Edward II., after the famine, when 
the nobility were obliged to dismiss their retainers, that no place was 
safe from the inciirsions of robbers, who met in troops, like armies, 
and overran the country. Even two Pope's legates, though attended by 
a numerous retinue, were robbed of their goods and equipage when 
travelling on the highway. The intercourse between different parts 
of the country must, under these circumstances, have been very restricted. 
No stronger evidence of the limited internal traffic of England could 
be offered than is afforded by an Act of Parliament passed in 1440, 
giving power to collectors of the customs to grant licenses for carrying 
com from one county to another, which had been previously interdicted. 
The state of the roads at that time must have also contributed to 
prevent communication. ToUs for mending the highways were first 
levied in the reign of Edward m. The road on which tolls were 
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collected for the first time was from St. Giles's to Temple Bar in 
London. 

Nearly aU the foreign trade of the country was carried on in foreign 
ships, notwithstanding the encouragement offered, by Athelstane and by 
succeeding sovereigns , to English merchants to trade to distant 
ports in their own vessels. There was a great decrease in the number 
of English ships at the time of Eichard II. The Parliament complained 
that one port formerly contained as much shipping as was then to be 
found in the whole kingdom, and they ascribed the deficiency to the 
arbitrary seizure of shipping by Edward III. for his frequent expe- 
ditions to Erance. There was, indeed, but poor encouragement to build 
ships, when they were liable, at any moment, to be seized for the 
purposes of war. Until the reign of Henry V., about forty years after- 

• 

wards, no King of England possessed any ship of his own, and, in 
case of war, the ships engaged in commerce were taken possession of. 
"With the view of increasing the mercantile navy, an Act was passed 
in the reign of Eichard II., by which all exports and imports were 
prohibited, except in English ships. This prohibition was relaxed 
thirty years afterwards in favour of the merchants of Venice. It 
was not, indeed, until the middle of the fourteenth century that English 
ships began to navigate to the Baltic ; and the regular Mediterranean 
trade was not opened for nearly a century afterwards. The practice 
of merchant ships carrying cannon as a protection against pirates was 
commenced in the former period. 

Security is essential to navigation and commerce, and the great 
prosperity of many of the seaport towns in this country and abroad 
depended on the security they afforded. Thus Venice flourished, 
because it was built upon islands out of the reach of the barbanans 
who were devastating the north of Italy. The prosperous' towns of 
Antwerp and Bruges were secure by their inland positions, whilst 
London, Bristol, and Tork, being remote from the sea, also enjoyed 
security from piratical attacks. Bruges was highly favoured by foreign 
trade, as it formed an intermediate port where vessels from the south of 
Europe to the north could safely unload, and take on board a ret\im 
cargo to complete the voyage within the year, the distance- from 
Venice to the north of Europe being considered too great to be 
accomplished in one season. Bruges thus became the great entrepSt 
for goods from all parts of Europe. 

An interesting general account of the copimerce of Europe in the 
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fifte^itli century is contained in a curious poem, written about 
1437, called " The Libel of EngUsb Policy." The trade of England 
at that time consisted principally in wool, which was said to have been 
finer even than the wool of Spain, and was importec^ into that country 
for the manufacture of the finer kinds of cloths. This commercial 
intercourse with Spain was carried on indirectly through Bruges, 
to which all the Spanish exports were sent. These consisted of the 
natural produce of figs, raisins, wine, dates, liquorice, Seville oil, 
grain, Castille soap, wax, iron, wool, saffi:on, and quicksilver, nearly 
as at the present day. Similar products were imported to this 
country from Portugal direct, and the Grenoese merchants came 
here direct in "great carracks," to purchase wool and wooUen 
cloths in exchange for cloth of gold, silks, pepper, woad, wool^ 
oil, cotton, and slum. The trade with Venice and Florence was also 
carried on directly in large galleys, which brought to this country spices 
and groceries, wines, apes, and other foreign animals, and articles of 
luxury. The amount of their imports is stated to have been greater 
than the value of the goods they exported, the balance being paid 
to them in gold. The Venetian merchants are said to have so well 
understood the manoeuvres of commerce, that they bought the wool, 
cloth, and tin they exported on credit, and then sold them at Bruges for 
ready money five per cent, under cost price, and derived their profits 
from the interest of the money during the interval. It is stated by the 
writer of " The Libel" that the English purchased more goods in Brabant 
than all other nations together. These goods consisted of mercery, 
haberdashery, and groceries, and the merchants were compelled to com- 
plete the sales of the goods they took over, and to make their own 
purchases within a month. A trade to Iceland for fish had been 
then established from Scarborough and Bristol, which trade the Danes 
attempted to prevent.* 

About the same time we find the following notice of the trade of 
England and the prosperity of London by a Byzantine historian, 
founded on the personal observations made by the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople when he paid a visit to England to solicit aid against the 
Turks : — " Britain is fiill of towns and villages. It has no vines, and 
but little fruit, but it abounds in com, honey, and wool, from which 
the natives make great quantities of cloth. London, the capital, may 
be preferred to every city of the West for population, opulence, and 

* Macpheraon's "Ajuials of Commeroe." 
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luxury. It is seated on the mer Thames, which, by the adraitagV 
of the tide, daily receires and despatches trading vessels &om uid to 
yarious coimferies." 

A large portioQ of the pubUc revenue was derived fixim the duties 
imposed on imports and exports, and it was this Act that induced the 
kings of Euglimd and the Parliament to take interest in the prosperity 
of commerce, and to pass manj meaeures for its regulation, which wera, 
however, generally unwise, and were founded on the narrowest prin- ' 
ciples of policy. The collection of the duties was an important bianch 
of the public service, and at each of the staple seaports there were- 
officers appointed for the service, and buildings appropriated for con- 




ductmg the buBiness of the customs In the port of London, the 
custom house was situated close to Billmgsgate the wharf where the 
ships tradmg abroad were ladened and discharged their cargoes He 
custom house as represented m some manuscnpts of the fifteenth 
century was built close to the nver on open u-ches which afforded 
shelter from the weather and it resembled a warehouse for Ite stonng 
of goods 

The custom house waa subsequently rebuilt and a prmt from 
Hollar represents the more modem structure as it appeared before 
the great fire in 1666 

Aa the foreign trade increased, the "PSngliah mdrchantB naturally 
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vished Ijo poesees giTmlar advantagea in the chief marts of trftde on 
the Continrait which foreign merchants enjoyed in this country, 
and to hftve the protection of recognized authorities. The merchants 
trading to the Hanse Towns were accordingly, at their request, 
Knpowered by the kii^ to elect a governor, to whom they could 
refer the settlement of diapntes between them and the native mer- 
chants. The same privilege was soon afterwards granted to the 
merchaiita trading to H(5Uand, Brabant, Mandera, Norway, Sweden, 
and D^imark. Theee governors were authorized by the king to give 
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the protection of the government to the iEngliah traders in th<»e 
places, their ftmctions being very aimilar to those of consuls at the 
present day. 

We have before alladed briefly to the unwise meddling of 
the yifg and Parliament with the aSfurs of trade, which was, 
if possible, more objectionable than their interference with the 
ngnlationa <rf manofiKtures, noticed in the preceding •ecti<Hi. Among 
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the other instances of this kind, may be mentioned a law passed 
in the reign of Henry IV., to compel foreigners trading to thii 
country to expend in English manufactures all the money they 
obtained from the sale of their goods; and, furthermore, that all the 
goods they imported should be sold within three months. By a 
statute of Henry VI. all Englishmen were prohibited from selling 
goods to foreigners on credit; but the injurious effects of this law 
on trade caused it to be soon repealed. In Bichard III.'s reign it 
was provided that the wool should be sold to foreigners exactly as it 
was shorn from the sheep, without being sorted. Numerous restric- 
tions were laid on foreign traders to prevent them from buying in one 
part of the kingdom and selling in another ; and among other attempts 
to regulate the imports, it was enacted, that with every butt of 
Mabnsey or Tyre wine brought to this country, the merchants should 
import " ten good and able bowstaves." The compulsory importation 
of bowstaves was a new device for lowering the price of bows, a 
previous law, fixing the price at not more than 3«. 4id. each, having 
failed to produce the desired effect. The scarcity of bowstaves was 
declared in the Act to have been caused " by the seditious conspiracy 
of the Lombards trading to this country." In the same reign an Act 
was passed intended to reduce the price of Malmsey wine, which was 
alleged to have been raised "by subtle and crafty means," from 50 
shillings the butt of 126 and 140 gallons, to eight marks for a butt that 
contained only 108 gallons. It was also a matter of complaint that in 
former times the importer of wine took two parts of the payment in 
cloth, but that he then took no cloth. The sole remedy proposed for 
this grievance was to order that the butt should be enlarged to its 
former size, without making any stipulation as to price. In the reign 
of Henry VII. the exportation of plate, bullion, and money was pro- 
hibited ; and also the exportation of horses. By another Act the wages 
of labour were fixed by law. Some attempt was also made to check 
exorbitant profits in trading, it being stated in the preamble of the 
statute on the subject, that goods purchased by traders for sixpence, 
were sometimes sold by them for three shillings. 

In 1314 a law was passed to fix the price of all kinds of provisions, 
but the effect of the law was directly opposite to what was intended, for 
instead of providing a supply of food at a regulated low price, it pre- 
vented provisions from being produced when they could not be sold at 
remunerative prices, and a famine was the consequence.. The abstnd 
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attempt to make food cheap by law was consequently abandoned. 
Parliament undertook in 1363 the still more difficult task of fixing a 
scale of food and clothing for the various classes of society ; the food 
they were to eat and the dresses they were to wear being regulated 
according to the rank, fortune, or profession of each. In the same 
year all traders were restricted from dealing in more than one kind of 
goods ; but this restriction was found so objectionable that in the year 
following the law was repealed. 

Numerous laws were made for the purpose of encouraging the home 
trade, and for preventing foreigners from participating so largely as they 
were accustomed to do in the commerce of this kingdom ; but experience 
shortly proved the impolicy of such regulations. Thus, for example, the 
merchants of HoUand and Elanders were so annoyed by the vexatious 
impositions to which they were subjected, that they discontinued 
trading with England altogether; and the English merchants having 
experienced great inconvenience from this cessation of intercourse, 
they petitioned Parliament that the foreign merchants should be invited 
to resume their trading with this country. The restrictions on foreign 
trade were in consequence relaxed in 1428 ; and two years subsequently 
the law prohibiting the sale of goods to foreigners on credit was 
repealed. 

It has been previously noticed as evidence that the balance of 
foreign trade was in favour of this country, that most large purchases 
were paid for in foreign coios; but at a later period this position of 
things was reversed, and English coins were commonly current on the 
Continent. It is stated, for example, that when Eric, King of Sweden, 
in 1406, bought the isle of Gothland from the Hanse Towns, he paid 
for it in English nobles ; and on the settlement of some commercial 
difierences between Henry IV. and the same trading community, the 
mutual compensations awarded to be paid to the merchants of the two 
eountries for injuries they had sustained, were stipulated to be paid in 
English nobles, as if that coin was then commonly current abroad. It 
i^pears, nevertheless, from the accounts of the imports and exports, 
that the balance of trade continued in favour of this country, for in 
1354, the imports are stated to have amounted to only £38,970, whilst 
the value of the exported goods was £294,180. 

Notwithsta;nding the many vexatious laws and regulations by which 
the commerce of the country was placed in trammels, and the free action 
of trade and manufactures impeded, during the four centuries after the 
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Norman conquest, those who were engaged in commercial pnrsoito 
continued to prosper, and several English merchants amassed weaMT 
and attained high honours. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the successM prosecution 
of commerce having become the means of acquiring riches, rank, and 
power, wfU9 that of William de la Pole, who was a merchant at Hull, la 
the reign of Edward III. He was one of the richest merchants of the 
age, and on one occasion he lent the king £18,5009 which, considering 
the higher value of money at that time, was an enormous sum for a 
private individual to have at his command. In return for his large 
contribution to the royal treasury in time of need, Edward ITL 
knighted him, made him Chief Baron of his Exchequer, and he was 
sub^equentiy employed on foreign embassies, and in other important 
state affairs. His son Michael, also a merchant, was created Earl of 
Suffolk by Bichard II., and was raised to the dignity of Lord 
Chancellor. The descendants of the Earl of Suffolk went on increasing 
in. dignity and importance until they became dukes and allied to royally. 
The second Duke of Suffolk married the Princess Elizabeth, the sister 
of £ang Edward lY., and his son was declared by Eichard IH. to be 
presumptive heir to the crown of England. In the reign of Heniy 
VII. the greatness of the merchant family of the De la Poles was 
extinguished ; their elevation having raised the last Duke of Suffolk to 
the dangerous position of being a claimant for the English crown. 

In the reign of Henry VI. a Bristol merchant, named "William 
Cannying, was celebrated for his extensive mercantile transactions. It 
is recorded, on his moniiment, in St. Mary Eedcliffe church at Bristol, 
that shipping to the amount of 2470 tons, belonging to him, was seized 
by Edward IV., among which ships were included some as large as 800 
tons burthen. In 1450 permission was granted to him by Henry VT. to 
employ two ships of any burthen for two years in the trade of Iceland 
and Einmark, and to export in them any goods excepting such as the 
staple of Calais possessed the exclusive privilege of exporting. This 
royal &vour to the rich merchant serves to show incidentally the kind 
of restrictions that were then imposed on the commerce with foreign 
countries. 

The story of Whittington and his cat preserves on record the 
exist^ice of one of London's wealthy merchants of the fifteenth centoiy, 
though truth compels us to say that the marvellous part of his history^ 
as narrated in the nursery tale, has only a fabulous foundation. "Whit^ 
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tington, instead of being a poor scullion boy, was in reality the son of 
Sip "William Whittington, of the Mercers' Company. Though the stone 
is still at the foot of Highgate Hill, whereon Whittington rested, as it is 
told, when he heard Bow bells calling to him, " Turn again, Whitting- 
ton, Lord Mayor of London," it is but a false witness to an imaginary 
event. The wealth of Whittington, however, was a substantial reality. 
He was three times elected Lord Mayor of London, and during his 
second mayoralty he lent Henry IV. the sum of £1000 on the security 
of the customs on wool and hides, though the most opulent of the 
nobility contributed at the same time not more than £500 to relieve 
the king's necessities. 

We not unfrequently hear at the present day of the declining pro- 
sperity of England, and the " good old times " are referred to with regret, 
as if they far surpassed the existing state of things. Such complainings 
Me but the echoes of foregone lamentations, and even in the middle of 
the thirteenth century we find an historian thus exalting in glowing 
colours the " good old times," before the civil wars, and grieving over 
the fall of England :— 

" Oh, England ! formerly glorious, illustrious and exalted among the 

Jongdoms like the grandeur of the Chaldeans. The ships of Tarshish 

were not comparable to thy ships ; carrying aromatics and all precious 

merchandise through the four climates of the globe. The sea was thy 

^all, and castles strongly fortified were the gates of thy harbours. 

^ thee the chivalry of arts and commerce flourished. To thee the 

^oese and Venetians transported the sapphire, the carbuncle, and 

the maragdus, drawn from the rivers of Paradise. Asia supplied 

tnee with the finest linen and purple ; Africa with incense and balsam; 

Spain with gold ; and Germany with silver. For thee Flanders, thy 

leaver, made precious drapery of thy own materials ; for thee thy own 

Soigne produced wine. To thee all the islands between the Ilyades 

^d Arcturus were subservient. Thy inland parts abounded with wild 

J^easts of the woods, and thy hills with cattle of every kind. Thou 

didst possess the fowls of the air. Thy fields were beautiful. In the 

abundance of fish thou surpassed every region, and though thou hast 

but a narrow tract of land, confined within the shores of the sea, yet the 

coasts of all the nations of the world, warmed by the fleeces of thy sheep, 

haye blessed thy cultivated fertility. Alas ! why art thou now stripped 

of thy glory?" 

The revenues and the commerce of England at the commencement of 
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ihe 13th century, wMch were 8o glowingly described as indicating the 
height of prosperity, would present a strange contrast to the present 
condition of the commerce and manu£a.cture8 of Great Britain, and the 
writer who thus lauded the former greatness of this country, and 
lamented its departure as hopeless of restoration, would be astounded 
could he now behold its ports crowded with shipping carrying a 
thousandfold more goods to regions then undreamed of, than were 
conveyed, when at the supposed pinnacle of its glory, to all parts of 
the known world. 

The commerce of Scotland, during the period we are now consider- 
ing, bore but a small proportion to that of England, and such foreign 
trade as was carried on was prindpaJly in exchange for the produce 
of her fisheries. There was seldom any intercourse between the border- 
ing kiugdoms, the strong political animosity that generally prevailed 
having been extended to matters of commerce. In the middle of the 
twelfth century, King David paid much attention to trade and manufac- 
tures, and he introduced several of the manufacturing arts from England ; 
but they were iu an inferior condition. As an instance of the animosity 
that then existed between the two nations, it may be mentioned that 
Edward I. attempted to prevent Scotland firoin trading with Elanders by 
introducing a clause into a treaty with the Earl of Flanders for the 
exclusion of Scotland from commercial intercourse, but the Earl indig- 
nantly refused to comply. In 1358, more friendly relations were 
established ; the trade was opened across the border, and the money of 
the two kingdoms passed in common. The Scottish Parliament, like 
that of England, interfered vexatiously with the course of trade, and 
passed many laws which had a prejudicial effect on domestic and on 
foreign commerce. The enumerated exports from Scotland in the middle 
of the fifteenth century were wool, fish, hides, and cattle. 






CHAPTEE III. 

FEOM HENET VTII. TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 



The invention of the mariner's compass and the consequent discovery of 
America near the close of the fifteenth century, constituted an era in the 
progress of commerce throughout the world, and though the influence 
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rf tiie disooreiy of the New World \nw for the first two centuries prin- 
cipallj Mt bj Spain, this country gradually participated in the extension 
of oommeroe which the opening of that market created. The northern 
ahoies of America were discovered by Sebastian Cabot, a few years after 
the Spaniards landed in Mexico, and an English colony was established 
there— the forerunner of the important and extensiye settlements after- 
wards made by our countrymen on that part of the American continent. 
The stable though arbitrary governments of Henry YIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, by tending to encourage the manu&ctures of the country, 
also greatly extended its commerce. The splendid style of living in the 
fimner leign occasioned the importation of a large amount of very costly 
productions from abroad, and cloths of gold and silver, velvets, sOks, 
embroidery, jewels, plate, wines, and spices, were brought over in large 
qpoLtitiea. The foreign trade was carried on principally by the German 
Merchants of the Steelyard, who were patronized by the king to the 
great annoyance of his subjects, and several serious riots broke out in 
conaequenoe of the encouragement given to foreign artizans and to 
foreign merchants, as mentioned in the preceding section.* The burthen 
of the popular complaints was, " that the English merchants had little to 
do by reason the merchant strangers bring in all silks, cloths of gold, 
wine, oil, iron, etc., that no man, ahnost, buyeth of an Englishman ; they 
also export so much wool, tin, and lead, that English adventurers can have 
no living ; that foreigners compass the city round about, in Southwark, 
Westminster, Temple Bar, Holbom, St. Martin's-le- Grand, St. John 
Street, Aldgate, Tower HUl, and St. Catherine's, and they forestall the 
market so that no good thing from them cometh to the market, which 
are the causes that Englishmen want and starve, whilst foreigners 
live in abundance and pleasure."t 

The Merchants of the Steelyard, and the company of Merchant 
Adventurers engrossed between them all the foreign trade of the king- 
dom. The latter company consisted almost entirely of Englishmen, and 
every English merchant was admitted into it on the payment of a small 
fine- These two trading bodies had frequent disputes with each other 
respecting alleged invasions of their respective privileges, and the 
English company often complained of its rivals to the king, but as 
the latter were the richer of the two, they obtained the royal favour 
by valuable presents, and the complaints of the English merchants, 
whether well or ill-founded, were not regarded. In the succeeding 

* Pago 26. t HalL 
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reign, however, the company of Merchant Adventurers prevailed oil k 
Edward VI. to revoke the privileges of the Merchants of the Steelyard. 
They were partially restored by Queen Mary, but the company did 
not recover its former position. It continued to linger on till Queen 
EHzabeth, in 1597, in consequence of the Emperor Eudolph having 
shut up the fiictories of the English Merchant Adventurers in Grer- 
many, ordered the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London to shut up the 
warehouses occupied by the Merchants of the Steelyard, and that put an 
end to the company after it had, for upwards of 600 years, engrossed 
the greater part of the foreign commerce of this country. 

The Merchant Adventurers had, for some time previously, assumed 
the privilege of restricting the trade of Englishmen with the Conti- \ 
nent, and their exactions became so vexatious, that frequent complaints 
were made against them, so that an Act of Parliament had been passed ■; 
in 1497 to limit the fine chargeable for admission into the company to 
ten marks (£6 13«. 4^.). Though thus restricted in their pecuniary ^ 
exactions, the company of Merchant Adventurers, when their foreign 
rivals were suppressed, became very oppressive to independent traders 
in other parts of the country, and the monopoly they claimed to trade 
with foreign ports was a source of contention and dissatisfaction 
throughout the whole of this period. 

The discovery of the New World was made in the endeavour to 
find a westerly passage to the East Indies, and about the same time 
the easterly passage by the Cape of Grood Hope was discovered ; but 
little direct benefit was derived by England from these discoveries for 
upwards of a century afterwards. The inmiediate effects were felt by 
the Spaniards, the Yenetians, and the Portuguese. The gold brought 
from Mexico gave Spain an important advantage, in the first instance, 
over the other countries of Europe, but the ultimate effect of the 
abundance of the precious metals was most disastrous to her, as it 
diverted attention from manufacturing industry, whilst, on the rest 
of Europe, it materially raised the money value of aU commodities. 
The discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
a serious blow to the commerce of Venice, to which port the spices and 
costly products of the East Indies had been previously carried from the 
Levant, and as the Portuguese were the first who opened the direct 
communication with India by sea, Lisbon sprang into importance as a 
commercial entrepSt, 

Several attempts were made to maintain the overland communication 
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irith India, and lESnglish mercliaiitB, in their endeavours to rival the For- 
tngoese trade ^th the East, succeeded in establishing a valuable com- 
merce in the produce of the ports of the Mediterranean. The Turkey 
Company was formed for trading with the Levant, and became an 
important public body in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though they failed 
in several attempts to maintain communication with India. By that 
company the produce of Greece, Syria, and Eg}-pt was brought to this 
country at a much cheaper rate than previously, and the ordinaiy gains 
of the merchants were estimated at three to one. The vovage to the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean was then looked upon as an 
vndertaldng of great difB.culty and danger, and the ships engaged in the 
levant trade were of a larger size than had been employed in conmierce 
with the Continent. 

Another means of intercourse with India was attempted to be 
opened through Sussia, the trade with which countrj- was vigorously 
prosecuted in the reign of Queen Mary, who granted a charter to a 
Busedan company, of which Sebastian Cabot was made the govemor. 
An agent of the company named Jenkinson, penetrated through the 
country to Bokhara, where a large store of the produce of the East 
Indies was collected ; but little advantage was taken of his enterprise 
until a century and a half afterwards, when, so recently as the reign of 
Greorge II., the project of trading with India through Bussia was 
revived, and an Act of Parliament was passed, in 1741, to encourage the 
transport of goods from Bokhara through Bussia to England. It may 
be noticed in this place, as an exemplification of the transitions that 
occur in the course of traffic and the modes of communication, that the 
overland route to India, which was then abandoned because it occupied 
too much time, has, by the adoption of another course of travel, and by 
the aid of steam-power applied to locomotion, become, at the pre^nt 
time, an established, and by £ir the most speedy, means of communi- 
cation 'with India. 

Among other branches of distant foreign commerce that were opened 
during the earlier portion of this period, was the trade to the coast of 
Gruinea, whence gold-dust and elephant's teeth were brought in 1530. 
and about thirtv rears aft^erwards the detestable trade in nes7<3 slaves 
from the coast of Africa began. The demand for labour to culrivare the 
sugar plantations of Hispaniola (St. Domingo), revived this revolting 
traffic in human beings after a cessation of it in England f>Dr several 
centuries. The first Englishman who has the disgrace of having b«ai 
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engaged in this trade was John Hawkins, who fottned a company foi* 
the purpose. The African company first sent out three ships, partly 
laden with English produce, to the coast of Guraea, where the cargo 
was completed, by taking on board negro slaves. They were conveyed 
to Hispaniola, where they were sold to the Spanish planters, and the 
return cargo consisted of hides, sugar, ginger, and pearls.. Three pros- 
perous voyages of this kind were made by Hawkins, who, in commemo- 
ration of his priority in the African slave trade, received, as an addition 
to his coat of arms, in heraldic designation, "a demi-Moor proper bound 
with a cord." This same Hawkins became distinguished in the reign of 
Elizabeth as a naval commander, and was knighted. The trade with 
Brazil was also opened in the middle of the sixteenth century ; and in. 
1579 the Eellowship of Eastland Merchants, which was established for 
trading to the north-western coasts of Europe, received exclusive privi- 
leges for trading to Norway. 

The principal foreign trade of the country, however, continued to 
be with the Netherlands, and the forced termination of the wars with 
that country, in the reign of Henry YII. and of Henry VIII., serve 
to show how essential the continuance of the trade was to the pros- 
perity of the merchants of both nations. When, for example, the 
Flemings were expelled from England in consequence of the encourage- 
ment given by the ||Duchess Dowager of Burgundy to Perkia Warbeck, 
the pretender to the English crown, the interruption of the trade be- 
tween the two countries was found so inconvenient, and, as expressed 
by Bacon, " pinched the merchants of both nations so very sore," that, 
after a suspension of intercourse for three years, commissioners were 
appointed to arrange a treaty for its renewal. When the English 
merchants returned to Antwerp, they were received with public 
demonstrations of joy. A similar result followed the declaration of war 
by Henry YIII. against the Emperor in 1528. On that occasion there 
was such a strong expression of dissatisfaction by the trading com- 
munity, that the king's council advised him " that the resultance of war 
ih. the Low Countries could be nothing but a grievance to his subjects, 
a decay of trade, and a diminution of his customs." It was, therefore, 
resolved that the war should be suspended. 

The commercial ports of the Netherlands with which the trade of 
England was carried on underwent great vicissitudes during the latter 
portion of the sixteenth century. Antwerp, in a great measure, super- 
sede Bruges aiftet the opening df the trade with India by the Portu- 
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gnese ; but the forhmes of the latter port were revived m 1558, hj the 
lemoival there of the staple of Calais, when that place, which had been 
in poBseanon of the English for 211 years, was delivered to the French. 
The taking and sack of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma, in 1585, 
caused the destruction of its commerce and that of the Spaninh Nether- 
landa. Amsterdam and Botterdam then became the chief commercial 
cities with which the commerce of England was carried on. In the 
account given by Ludovico Guicciardini, in his '* DcBcription of the 
Netherlands," of the prosperous condition of Antwerp shortly before 
its destructian, he observes : — " To England Antwerp sends jewels and 
precious stones, silver bullion, quicksilver, wrouirht silks, cloth of ^old 
and sQyer, gold and silver thread, camblets, ^mip^ms, spices, drugs, 
sngar, cotton, cummin, galls, linens fine and coar.se. sergffH, demi« 
ostades, tapestry, madder, hops in great rjuantities. glaHH, salt, fish, 
metallic and other merceries of all sorts, to a ^ox-at valuf, amis of all 
kinds, anununition for war, and household furniture. From England 
Antwerp receives vast quantities of fine and coarse drapffries, frinfres, 
ind other things of that kind, to a great value, the finest wool, oxr-ellent 
saffiron in smaU quantities, a great quantity of Ir^-ad and tin, shr.-ep and 
rabbit-skins without number, and various other .sortn of fine [Xfltry and 
leather, beer, cheese, and other sorts of provisions in great quantities ; 
also Malmsey wines, which the English import from CanrL'a. To 
Scotland Antwerp sends but little, as that countn* is chiefly supplied 
from England and France." 

In speaking of the general trade of England with the Netherlands, 
tiie same author observes : — '' It is marvellous to think of the vast 
quantity of drapery imported by the Engli.«h into the Xetherlandi*, it 
being undoubtedly, one year with another, above 2^Xj.00O pieces of all 
kinds," the value of which wa.» estimated at one iriiilion Kterling. The 
eommeroe with the Dutch Xetherland* went on incnraising during the 
next century, and on the breaking; up of the froift in 1071. it is noted 
that 300 English, Scotch, and Iriiih ships sailed out of Eotteriam oa 
the same day. 

Ihe internal communications of the count r/ and the coastrnsr trade 
received much attention during the reijm of Henrv VI II. The navi- 
gation of the great rivers in England was improv^r-L the h^rbc "irs were 
repaired, and in the fourth year of his rei^ he e^tablisiied zj r:yal 
diarter the Corporation of the Trinity Hou«:, " for exazLJnin?. liotnsing. 
and regnlating pilots, and for the erecrlon of b«a^xns and li^thot^ses 
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along the coast, and the placing of buoys at the entrances to the meni 
and harbours." These useful measures contributed materitdly to im- 
prove the intercourse between the different ports of the kingdom, and 
thus afforded additional b^ilities to the commercial transactioiis wbicb 
increaaed ao rapidly in the aixteenth century. 

In the middle of that century, the notable event of the erection ai 
the Boyal Exchange took place. The merchants of London had been 
accustomed to meet in Lombard Street in the open air, though M 
Antwerp, and other important commercial cities on the Continenl^ 
appropriate buildings had been for some years provided for the meeting 
of merchants. Sir Thomas Greshwn, Queen EUzabeth'a merchant, who 
had the management of her money affairs with foreign states, felt that 




it was a disgrace to the merehanta of London that they should not 
have similar accommodation for the transaction of business, and he 
munificently offered to erect such a building at his own coat, if suitable 
ground were granted him for the piurpose. The site of the presenf 
Soyal Exchange was fixed upon, and the ground was purchased by the 
city of London for £3532. The first stone was laid on the 7th d 
June, 1566, and on the 23rd of January it was publicly opened by the 
Queen. The building, which was of brick, consisted of a quadruigulat 
arcade surrounding an open court, with galleries above containinji 
shops and offices. 
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Bir Thom&a Greshun bequeathed the building to the Corporation of 
Ltdon Rnd to the Mercere' Company in equal ahareB, together with 
fttw Taliiable property, for the benefit of hie fellow-citizens. The fire 
<f T^siflfun in 1666, which deatrojed all the buildinga in the city to the 
1 of Iiondoii Bridge, swept away in ita devastating career the 




flnt Boysl ^change. A. stone building on a more extensive scale, but 
constructed on the same general plan, was then built by the Corporation 
and the Mercers' Company, at a cost of £80,000. That building was, 
in 1838, again destroyed by fire, and the present magnificent structure 
ms erected in its place, and was opened by Queen Yictoria on the 
28th of October, 1845. 

The itamolvu given to commerce in the long and prospoous reigtu 
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of Henry "Viii. and Queen EHzabeth. was not relaxed during the suc- 
ceeding century ; for though somewhat checked during the Civil Wars, 
commercial pursuits continued to thrive so vigorously, that they are 
described by Anderson, in his "History of Commerce," as having ad- 
vanced to the zenith of perfection. His sketch of the general character 
of the seventeenth century is to the following effect : — 

" Prom its commencement it nearly approached to a resemblance of 
modem times, whether considered in a commercial or a political light ; 
either in respect of riches, knowledge, or religion. Towards the close 
of it, commerce gradually advanced to almost its very zenith of per- 
fection. Almost all the commercial, banking, and metallic companies 
are established nearly as at present subsisting ; the great and principal 
increase of the commerce of England and Holland is effected. The 
Hanse Towns lose their trade more and more to the Dutch and English. 
The trade from the several countries of Europe to the East Indies is 
brought to great maturity, especially by the English and the Dutch, 
who, to the very close of this century, may be said to possess much the 
greatest part of the naval commerce of Europe. Naval architecture is 
also brought to great perfection. Commercial treaties between different 
nations are more fully comprehended in this century. The suburbs of 
London are greatly enlarged every way, from the great increase of the 
commerce of England. Legal interest of money is reduced. The 
revenue of England is vastly ^increased, as is also its royal navy and 
mercantile shipping, and likewise all its manufactures. New English 
plantations are formed in America, aud the old ones much improved. 
Money banking takes its original establishment and increase in England, 
and commercial liberty is also legally and firmly established there ; and 
almost every part of Christendom, towards the close of this century, is 
endeavouring to push into commerce and manufactures ; whilst, at the 
same time, the commerce and shipping of England continue very visibly 
to prosper and increase." 

Li filling in some of the details of this glowing sketch, we have to 
notice that, in the first year of the seventeenth century, a charter was 
granted to the East India Company, by the title of " The Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies." 
The first governor was the Earl of Cumberland, and the company con- 
sisted of 215 knights, aldermen, and merchants. Their first fleet to 
India was sent out in 1601, and on the return voyage possession was 
taken by them of the island of St. Helena, which has proved a most 
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nbiible mtermediate harbour for the Bhips to call at. This direct 
ngoong of the l3:«de with India waa at first atrongly opposed, as 
it more re&dy introduction of the manuioctured products of the 
ftrtiru conndered injurious to the home manufactures, and iu after 
■put the IBaet India House was mobbed and the property of the 
ontpimy destroyed by infuriated artizaus. 



siaa-e bast India uocbb. 

No permanent Boglieh settlement had been made on the shores 
of North America, discovered by Sebastian Cabot and other English 
Toyagers, until the beginning of the seventeenth century, vrhen colonies 
of Englishmea began to be established in Tii^inia and in those parts 
of tiie west, known as Pennsylvania, Kbw York, and New England. 
In 1606, two companicB were formed for colonizing those districts 
of North America, one of which was called the Company of London 
Adventorers, and the other the Company of Plymouth Adventurers. 
The m€ire northern regions of America were also colonized by the 
Hndson'a Bay Company, for trading in ftirs. These settlements of 
&e English were not recognized by Spdn, who claimed the right to 
OBcagj the whole of the ctmtinent of America, and it was not until 
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1667 that the title of England to occupy those parts of the country- 
then colonized by Englishmen was admitted. The importance which 
the American colonies assumed towards the close of the century 
induced William III. to issue a commission, in 1696, for regulating 
trade and plantations, which was the actual commencement of the 
management of the affairs of trade and of the colonies, by separate 
departments of the Government. A council of trade had, indeed, 
been appointed by CromweU, at the head of which he placed his son 
Eichard, but it did nothing, and had no result. 

Notwithstanding the generally prosperous condition of manufac- 
tures and commerce during the seventeenth century, there were some 
years of depression, and, in the reign of James I., a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the cause of the decay of trade. Among 
other matters set down for inquiiy were — " Why wool has fallen in 
price ? How to prevent the exportation of wool ? How far companies 
of merchants may or may not be a cramp on trade, as many do allege ? 
How to remove the scarcity of money P" etc. The last question King 
James undertook to solve without inquiry, by issuing a proclamation 
prohibiting the exportation of gold and silver, and restricting the use 
of the precious metals in manufactures. 

The coinage of the kingdom underwent many changes during the 
period we are now reviewing. During the latter part of the reign 
of Henry YIII. the coin was greatly deteriorated in value, for the 
purpose of thereby supplying the demands on the king's treasury, 
caused by his extravagance. This plan of deteriorating the coin was 
carried to such extent in the last year of his reign, that he coined money 
which contained only four ounces of silver to eight ounces of alloy. 
This attempt to give fictitious value to the precious metals necessarily 
failed; for, in all transactions at home as well as abroad, the quantity 
of goods given in exchange for coin will always be proportioned to 
its intrinsic value, and the effect of deterioration, as soon as it is 
known, is to increase the nominal price. These royal attempts to cheat 
have often been resorted to by sovereigns in dificulties, reckless of 
the fluctuations and derangements in all commercial transactions which 
such tamperings with the currency invariably produce. The following 
statement of the gold and silver coinage, jBrom 1558 to 1659, is given 
by Dr. Davenant, is his " New Dialogues on the Posture of Affairs," 
taken from the registers of the Eoyal Mint : — 
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GOLD. BILTEIt. 

EUabedi £1,200,000 £4^632,932 

JamMl 800,000 1,700,000 

Charles I. 1,723,000 8,776,000 

Cromwell 1,000,000 



£3,723,000 £16,108,932 

The total amount coined within that period was, therefore, 
£19,831,932, but it i» calculated by Dr. Davenant that the coin 
ictiuilly drculating in 1600 did not exceed £4,000,000 sterling, and 
thsfc it had increaaed in 1711 to £12,000,000. 

The practice of insuring merchandise against losses at sea was 
adopted in England in the middle of the sixteenth centur}-. G-uicci- 
irdini, in his " History of the K'etherlands," says, " the merchants on 
both sides have fidlen into a way of insuring their merchandise 
from losses at sea, by a joint contribution." This is the first notice 
of the insurance of ships in England, but an Act passed in the forty- 
tiiird year of Elizabeth, appointing commissioners to hear and deter- 
mine the practice of insuring merchandise, mentions it as having 
been done "time out of mind.'* These assurances were then usually 
effected in the "pawn-house" in Lombard Street, where the merchants 
iBsembled before the Boyal Exchange was built. 

The laws relating to usury underwent several changes during this 
period. Previous to 1546 it was unlawful to lend money at interest 
on any terms, the prohibition having been founded on a belief that 
it was forbidden in the Bible ; but in that year a law was passed, 
in which the lending of money was indirectly sanctioned, as it was 
enacted that the interest on money should not exceed 10 per cent. 
Six years afterwards that law was repealed, and the lending of money 
at interest was strictly prohibited. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
fimner law was re-enacted, the rate of interest being again fixed at 
10 per cent. In 1624, the rate was reduced to 8 per cent., and in 
that Act the word " interest" was, for the first time, applied to money- 
lending instead of usury. A further reduction of the rate of interest 
to 6 per cent, took place in 1651. 

THie Jews, who have ever been the chief money-lenders of the 
world, obtained permission, in 1655, to settle again in England, whence 
they had been expelled by Edward I., 365 years before. This measure 
was strongly opposed by the religious bigots of the day, though many 
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Je\ra had contiinied. to reside in Bugland on sufferance during thei? 
l^al eipulaion ; and when the practice of monej-lending became 
aanctiooed by la'w, it seemed only a fitting accompaniment to coun- 
tenance the money-lenders. 

A law passed in the thirty-fourth year of Henry VIII. showB 
that commercial fitilures had then become so numerous as to render 
it oecesBary to regulate the afiura of bcmkrapts. The Lord Chancellor ; 
and other officers were appointed "to take control of bankrupts' : 
bodies, lands, and goods, for the payment of their debte." In Eliz^ 
beth'B reign a new Act was paaeed on the subject, which, after 
complaining in the preamble of the great increase of commercial 
&ilurea, explained who are properly bankrupts, eni placed the methods 
of proceeding in bankruptcy nearly on the same footing aa Uiey existed 
till the recent amendments in the bankrupt law. 
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Public banks for the deposit of money, for discounting bills, and 
for the issue of notes had been established at Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
and other great commercial oitieB in Europe, many years befcre the 
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liMilmig syBtexn was introduced into England. Banks seem at the 
preaent day so essential to the transaction of business, that it is difficult 
to OGQoeiTe how the merchants and large traders continued to manage 
without that acconmiodation. The Mint in the Tower had, indeed, 
been used bj merchants as a place of deposit, but an enforced loan 
of the inon07 by King Charles I., in 1640, destroyed confidence in 
the royal custody. Five years afterwards the merchants consented 
to deposit their cash with the Goldsmiths' Company, in Lombard 
Stieet ; and that was the origin of banking in England. In 1694 the 
Bank of Ebgland was established, by charter granted by William and 
Mary, to a company who had lent the Qovemment £1,200,000, for 
which the Bank was empowered to charge 8 per cent, interest. That 
loan was the commencement of the public debt of England. The trans- 
ictiona of the Bank of England now became extensive, and in 1778 
the notes issued by that establishment amounted to £7,410,350. The 
issues have since increased to eighteen millions. 

The encouragement of mercantile shipping had been, from the 
earliest times, an object of attention to the kings of England, and 
▼arious royal edicts and proclamations were issued for that purpose, but 
it was not until 1651 that the first navigation law was passed. That 
statute, which was re-enacted with more striugent provisions in 1660, 
was directed principally against the Dutch, who had obtained the chief 
part of the carrying trade. It prohibited aU exports to, and imports 
from, the colonies except in English sliips, under penalty of the for- 
fiuture of the ships and goods. None but subjects of the king were 
illowed to be factors or merchants in the English colonies, and the Act 
also prohibited the shipping of sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, 
gpnger, or dye woods, to any port out of Ensjlaud. 

Very opposite opinions were entertained at that time, and continue 
to prevail to a more limited extent, as to the policy of those exclusive 
laws. Anderson, whose *•' History of Commerce" we have often referred 
to, strongly approves of the measure as a necessary protection to English 
shipping against foreign innovation ; but soon after the passing of the 
law, when the views of commercial policy were generally very con- 
tracted, there were not wanting writers who condemned the mono- 
poly it gave to English shipowners as injurious to commerce, by raising 
the price of ft^ights, and consequently enhancing the price of colonial 
produce. It was stated by Eoger Coke, in liis " Treatise on Trade," 
published in 1671, that this country had then lost the greater part of 
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its Baltic and Greenland trades, owing to the operation of the law. 
According to the enlightened views now taken of commercial trans- 
actions, all restrictions of the kind are injurious ; and the great increase 
in our commercial navy since the repeal of the navigation law in 1825, 
has proved the fallacy of the predictions then made, that the removal of 
protection would be the ruin of the shipping of Great Britain. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century there was a strong 
feeling manifested among the public and in Parliament at the state 
of the commercial relations with France, the imports from that country 
having, in 1675, exceeded the exports in the proportion of one million 
and a half to £170,000. The feeling of animosity was strengthened 
three years afterwards by the imposition of a heavy duty on all English 
commodities imported into Prance, and the merchants petitioned 
Parliament on the subject. Thereupon a resolution was passed, " that 
the trade of France is detrimental to the kingdom," and it was followed 
by a statute prohibiting, for three years, the importation of all French 
commodities whatever. Charles II. strongly objected to the passing 
of the Act, but the popular feeling was so strongly excited that he 
was compelled to give way. Ten years previously to this act of 
retaliation, a duty of sixpence per quart had been laid on French 
wines, and of fourpence per quart on Spanish wines. Yet after the 
new duties had been imposed, French wines were ordered to be sold for 
2*. the bottle, and Spanish wines for 1^. ; the previous prices having 
been 1*. Qd, and 8d. 

Among the laws for facilitating mercantile transactions which came 
into operation towards the close of the seventeenth century was an Act 
for settling disputes by arbitration, and another for protesting biHs of 
exchange when not paid within three days from the time specified. 
Both these laws have proved of great service ; but the former, which 
was intended to expedite and cheapen law proceedings, not unfi*equently 
causes great expense and delay. One case, within our knowledge, 
which was recently settled by arbitration, occupied twenty-six days in 
hearing, and cost the parties upwards of £4000. 

Numerous attempts were made, not only during the period we are 
now considering, but in earlier times, to encourage the fishing trade, 
for which purpose a general herring-fishing company was established in 
1654, and the Greenland company was formed in 1693; but those 
branches of trade, though important as a nursery for seamen, did not 
succeed commercially, and it was found necessary to offer bounties for 
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&e pmpoM of maintaining tbem. The 'fisheries, though thua improfit- 
mbfe «n ft )»Tg^ Male, were, nerertbeleM, the subject of frequent coDt«n- 
ticn with fbvrign nationa, and the settlement of the rights to fishing 
baa omtiiiued to be a fruitful source of dispute eren to the present 
time. Daring the thirteenth centurr the contentions on this account 
be twe en tiie T^ gl'*!' and Flemings became so violent that in 1274 the 
fleminga attat^ed the ^iglish &hermen and kiUed 1200 of them. 

Briatol, Hull, Kewcaetle, and even York, are often mentioned in the 
cariier chnmieles of the kingdom, as ports where much of the shipping 
faade waa conducted ; hut it is not until the middle of the seventeenth 
ce ntm ' j that Liverpool comes into notice. It is mentioned as having 
had some trade with the 'West Indies in IGTO, the extent of which must 
Lara ietai ver; amall, for the first dock was not completed till the end 




of tbe centuiy. The number of inhabitants in Liverpool at that time 
waa about 5700, and the ahipa belonging to the port ouly numbered 
nrtf. 

He rapid increase in the customs' duties during this period affords 
mbatantial proof of the commercial prosperity of tbe counm*. At the 
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commencemrait of the reign of Queen EUzabeth the customs were 
fSurmed for £14,000 ; but in 1690 they produced nearly quadruple that 
amount. In 1622 the customs' duties produced £168,220, which sum 
was raised in 1665 to £610,000 ; the receipts fell during the year of the 
great fire of London to £303,766 ; but in 1680 they had increased to 
£440,232 ; in 1688 they were £781,987 ; and in 1709 the customs 
amounted to £2,319,320 — a sum one hundred and sixty times greater 
than they produced in the beginning of the reign of EUzabeth. 

The rapid increase of wealth and luxury diiring the latter half of the 
seventeenth century is strongly represented by Sir Josiah Child in his 
" Observations Concerning Trade,'* published in 1669. He states that 
in 1688 there were on the Exchange more men worth £10,000, than 
there were in 1660 worth £1000 ; that £600 was, in the latter period, 
considered a larger portion to bestow on a daughter on her marriage 
than £2000 in the former ; that gentlewomen in 1650 thought them- 
selves weU dressed in a serge gown that a chambermaid would be 
ashamed to appear in at the end of the century ; and that besides the 
great increase of rich clothes, jewels, plate, and household furniture, the 
number of private coaches was increased a hundred-fold. 

The commerce of Scotland during the early portion of this period 
continued very backward compared with the progress 'of England. A 
restrictive commercial policy cramped the energies of trade. Laws were 
passed in the middle of the sixteenth century, prohibiting aU but free- 
men of the royal burghs from engaging in trade ; and no one was allowed 
to commence business unless he possessed a stated quantity of money 
and goods. Foreign commerce was further restricted by a statute, pur- 
porting to be for the protection of merchandise and shipping, forbidding 
voyages to be made during the three winter months. Leith had risen 
to be a port of some consequence in 1664, but the low condition of 
trade, even eighty years later, is indicated by another enactment that 
limited all trading to towns. After the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland, on the accession of James I., Scotland made rapid strides 
in her manufactures and commerce, and followed closely in aU her com- 
mercial regulations the example of England. The consolidation of the 
two kingdoms at the commencement of the eighteenth century put an 
end to the separate history of Scotland, which thenceforth became an 
integral part of the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE EIGHTSXITTH AlfD yilTETEEKTH CEKTrEIEB. 

Thx preceding sketch of the progress of commerce to the end of the 
Berenteenth century exhibits the gradual development of trade at the 
time the manufactures and shipping of this country were struggling to 
equal those of the commercial nations on the Continent ; but in the 
period we are now entering, the commerce of Great Britain, like her 
inaiiufacturefl, having attained equality, rose far above all rivalry, and 
this country became supreme in manufacturing skill and industry, and 
in conunercial enterprise, not only over any one nation, but over all 
other countries in the world combined. 

Ab commerce is the handmaid of manufactures, the great improve- 
ments in the industrial arts, noticed in the preceding section as having 
.taken place within the last and especially in the present century, were 
followed^ almost as a matter of course, by corresponding extensions in 
commercial transactions at home and abroad. Our merchants having 
been enabled to seU the manu£Eictured goods of this country of a better 
quality and at a lower price, the demand for them consequently increased, 
and in exchange for those commodities they brought home a greater 
quantity of foreign produce, or the equivalent value in money. 

It had been an established maxim, that trade could be most advan- 
tageonBly carried on with a poor country that had no manufactures to 
sell in exchange for our goods ; therefore it was supposed that the in- 
terests of commerce were best promoted by impoverishing other manu- 
£ficturing nations. But a more enlarged view of commercial policy 
now shows that trade can be most profitably carried on with rich and 
prosperous countries, and the contracted opinion generally entertained, 
until a recent date, that the trade with any country is either favourable 
or the contrary, according to the excess of exports above imports, is 
rapidly giving place to more liberal ideas respecting the advantages 
and regulations of commerce. 

The growing importance of the British colonies in Xorth -America 
and in the "West Indies is the most distinguishing feature in the com- 
mercial history of this country in the eighteenth century, and in the 
present a new world has spnmg into existence at the ant'-podcs, peopled 
by adyentoTOUB and enterprising emigrants, which opens a boimdlesa 
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space for the extension of our commerce, and contains stores of metallic 
treasures almost realizing those of the fa})led El Dorado. Our com- 
merce with those distant regions is now incomparably greater than the 
whole amount of our traffic with European nations at the commence- 
ment of this period ; but commercial intercourse with the Continent 
and the home trade have expanded in a proportionate degree, so that 
the tonnage of the mercantile navy of Great Britain, which, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, was vaimtingly stated to be 
270,000 tons, had increased in 1750 to 600,000 tons ; at the end of the 
century it amounted to 1,600,000 tons, whilst at the present time it 
is estimated to exceed 4,500,000. To trace the various steps by which 
the commerce of this country has advanced to such prodigious magni- 
inide, and to notice all the vicissitudes it has undergone, and the various 
causes that have contributed to its vast development, would require an 
ample volume instead of the brief space that can be devoted to the 
subject in this general history of the progress of Great Britain ; we 
must, therefore, content ourselves with poiating out the most remark- 
able characteristics. 

Though the current of trade was directed principally westward after 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the East Indies continued, in 
the early part of that century, to attract most attention. A new com- 
pany that had been chartered by Xing "William to trade thither, on 
condition of lending the Government two millions sterling, inundated 
the Indies with English manufactures, and caused great embarrassment ; 
but the old and the new company united in 1708, and by their com- 
bined operations they obtained a large accession of territory, and 
founded our Indian empire. The frequent extension of the Company's 
possessions and their occupation by the Company's servants greatly 
enlarged the traffic with the East, and the East India Company became 
the most opulent trading community that the world had ever seen. 
Their ships were the largest merchantmen that sailed on the ocean 
their docks were of enormous size and were crowded with shipping, and 
many of their merchants acquired princely fortunes. At the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III. the exports of the Company 
amounted to £845,797, and their imports were nearly equal to them. 
The trade continued to increase at a rapid rate, and at the end of the 
century the exports and imports of the East India Company amounted 
to £11,699,000. 

The charter of the Company having expired in 1813, the trade was 
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tiiTOwn open, except to China, and uumbero of merchants who wished to 
participate in the wealth of the Indian trade glutted the markets with 
foods, and in their eageroesB for gain manj' of them suffered severe 
loaa c a and ruin. The experience thus obtiuned soon regulated the 
Buppl; to the demand, and the beneficial effects of throwing open the 
commerce to the East Indies showed itself in a greatly extended traffic, 
the ihipments to India becoming doubled within the first fourteen 
yean that the trade was opened. The private merchants pursued their 
adrantage so energeticallj, that they gradually drove the Company out 




of the market; and on the icnewal of the charter in 1833, not only 
TSB their monopoly of the trade with China destroyed, but the Company 
were prevented &om carrying on any mercantile operations whatever. 
The constant fiow of emigration to the settlements in North 
America, and the active enterprise and industry of the settlers, rendered 
those colonies so prosperouH that, before the middle of the eighteenth 
ceatary, their trade became of great importance. The colonial pos- 
■eeaions of England excited the jealousy of her Continental rivals, as 
tt WH imagined that the greatness of this country was dependait <a 
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her colonies. Prance, therefore, entered eagerly into the quarrel 
between England and her colonies in North America, in the expectation 
that, by depriving her of those possessions, the glory and prosperity of 
this country would depart. 'Holland also, stimulated by the same 
motive, joined the enemies of England. The result completely falsified 
their anticipations, for, within ten years after the independence of the 
United States had been recognized, our trade with that Government 
became greater than it had ever been ; whilst the seeds of republicanism 
sown, in Erance by the soldiers who had taken part in the War of Inde- 
pendence sprang up and ripened into a devastating revolution, by which 
the trade of that country was for a long time destroyed, and Holland 
was ravaged, and its separate existence as a nation all but expunged 
from the map of Europe. 

The trade to the United States received great additional impulse 
from the cotton manufacture, and when, by the aid of machiuery, the 
various productions from that fibre were multiplied, improved, and 
cheapened, the commerce not only with America, but with all parts of 
the known world, became expanded far beyond the reach of any 
previous calculations. 

The official amount of the imports of cotton wool during the 
year ended in May, 1859, was upwards of £28,000,000, nearly the 
whole of which was increased in value by the various processes of 
manufacture to which it was subjected from three-fold to five hundred. 
The exports of those manufactures during the last year amounted to 
not less than forty-four millions sterling. Though the principal increase 
of the commerce of Great Britain from the begioning of the nineteenth 
century is attributable to the improvements in the cotton manufacture, 
the improvements iu all other branches of manufacturing industry con- 
tributed largely to fill up the measure of our commercial prosperity. 

The returns of the exports and imports in the last century present, 
within the briefest space, the best evidence of the progress of commerce 
during that period. In 1714, the last year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the estimated value of the exports of England was £8,008,063. There 
was no iucrease from that year till 1738, when an augmentation of two 
millions occurred. During the three years of war that then ensued, 
there was a decrease to £8,870,499. Ten years later the exports 
amounted to £12,599,112 ; but from that point they again declined, and 
in 1757 they were reduced to £11,708,660. In 1760 the exports 
reached £15,731,290, and in 1774 they attained the amount of 
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£179128,029 ; after which there was a fall for several years during the 
American war. Thus, in 1779, the value of the exports had declined 
to £14,857,697 ; in 1778, the French having then joined the Americans, 
iho exports fell to £12,253,995 ; and when, in 1781, the Dutch also 
became our enemies, the exports were reduced to £11,842,296. That 
was the lowest point of depression. Commerce revived rapidly after 
tiie conclusion of peace with the United States in 1783, and in 1792 the 
exports from this country amounted to £24,905,200, and the imports 
to £19,659,388. They then went on increasing with accelerated speed 
tQl, in 1796, the official returns of the exports were £30,518,913, 
and of the imports £23,187,319 ; and in 1800 they amounted respec- 
tively to £43,152,819, and £30,570,605, at least six times the value 
of the exports and imports at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. 

The increased traffic of the last century, great as it really was, 
dwindles into insignificance when compared with the magnitude of 
oonmiercial transactions at the present time. From forty-three millions 
sterling, the estimated value of the exports in 1800, they have advanced 
to upwards of one hundred and twenty millions, and the imports to 
eighty millions sterling, not including bullion, of which, in the coiu'se 
of five months, the amount imported was £14,550,201, and there was 
exported £15,506,581. 

It is interesting to note the progress and fluctuai;ions that have 
taken place during the last one hundred and fifty years in the trade 
with the countries that contribute to form the large aggregate result of 
exports and imports. It has already been stated that the trade with the 
United States of North America was greater ten years after their 
final separation that it was before, the values of the exports in 1774 
having been £2,902,619. In 1792, the exports had risen to £4,271,418, 
and at the close of the century they amounted to £6,885,500. At 
the present time the declared value of the goods exported to the 
United States amounts to upwards of £18,000,000 sterling, and the 
computed value of the imports is £26,000,000, of which sum about 
£20,000,000 consist of raw cotton. There was also imported from 
the United States, including California, during the five months ended 
on the 31st of May, 1859, £2,598,224, in bullion, which is less than 
the average of the preceding year, therefore the annual import of 
bullion from the United States may be computed at not less than 
£7,000,000 sterling. The quantity of bullion imported from Mexico 
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Sofuth America, and the West Indies, was about equal to that &om 
the United States. In the last year the general importations from 
the States were below the average ; for the quantity of com, which 
nsnallj constitutes an important item, was reduced to a minimum. 

The East India trade exhibits a larger proportionate increase than 
that of the "CTnited States. The exports to that country, in 1741, 
amounted to only £147,944; but in 1769, when a new charter was 
granted to the company, they were bound to export annually not less 
than £380,837 in gooda, that having been the average amount for the 
three preceding years. In 1792 the exports amounted to £2,425,000 ; 
and at the present time the declared value of the exported goods to 
India exceeds £19,000,000 sterling, and the yearly imports are com- 
puted to amount to £22,000,000. The number of pounds of tea 
imported by the Company, in 1779, was four millions and a-half, 
and the present average aonual importation exceeds sixty-two millions 
of pounds. The value of the bullion exported from this coimtry to the 
East Indies and China, in the five months ended in May last, amounted 
to the enormous sum of £8,113,160, nearly the whole of which was 
silver, but that amount is much more than the average quantity, for 
in the correspondiDg period of 1858 the value of the bullion exported 
waa £2,221,254. 

The trade between England and Ireland wa& scarcely taken any 
account of before 1626, in which year there were imported from Ireland 
449 tons of iron — an article that has long since ceased to be produced 
there in any quantity, and which Ireland now receives almost entirely 
from this country. In 1782, the trade had increased so greatly that 
the exports amounted to £3,102,938, and the imports to £2,748,293. 
At that period the Irish trade remained nearly stationary till the end 
of the century ; but at the present time the number of tons of goods 
transferred from one country to the other is more than double the 
pounds in value which then represented the conmiercial intercourse 
between Great Eritain and Ireland, the tonnage of British vessels 
entered inwards and cleared outwards being about six millions of 
tons each way. 

In noting the progress and fluctuations of commerce, there is no 
instance of such rapid advancement as that exhibited in Australia. 
In 1792 the trade with "New Holland," as that continental island 
was then called, was represented by imports amounting to £114, and 
its exporta were not more than £11,940. To that part of the world 
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we now aomuiUj send goods exceeding in value £7,000,000 sterling, 
and we reoeiye about £12,000,000 of gold, besides large quantities of 
wool, copper, and other produce. This change in our commercial 
rdationa with Australia has been principally produced within the 
marvellously short period of eight years ; gold not haying been dis- 
covered there till 1851. The progress that has been wrought in the 
trade witili ''New Holland" contrasts strongly with the change that 
haa taken place in the commerce with the country from which its 
onginal name was derived. Holland, ' at the beginning of the last 
century, wa» the centre of all our foreign trade ; it has now sunk into 
comparative insignificance. As other instances of fluctuations in the 
course of trade, it may be noticed that, in 1733, England supplied 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy with 800,000 quarters of com ; and 
that, IB 1748, the produce of sugar from the French West India 
islandB was nearly double the quantity produced in the West India 
islands in possession of England. 

The shipping of this country increased in at least an equal degree 
to her trade during this period. At the commencement of 1853 the 
total number of British ships, including those of the colonies, consisted 
of 31,993 sailing vessels and 1414 steam vessels ; the tonnage of the 
former being 4,085,385, and that of the steamers 223,616 tons. Of 
dieae ships, by far the larger proportion are engaged in the coasting 
trade; and it appears, by the aceoimts relating to trade and naviga- 
tion, presented to Parliament in June last, that the number of Eritish 
flhips employed in the Irish and coasting trades, during the five months 
ended May, 1859, was 122,961, with 11,067,999 tonnage ; the number 
so employed iu any one month having averaged 27,800, cleared and 
entered. The British ships engaged in foreign trade, which entered 
inwards and deared outwards, during the same period of five months, 
induding their repeated voyages, were 16,378, with a tonnage of 
4,380,952 tons. The foreign ships so engaged numbered 11,730 ; and 
their tonnage amounted to 2,614,942 tons. 

The Bhipping p«rto of the kmgdom partidpated fuUy in the general 
increase of commerce. Of London it is scarcely necessary to speak, since 
it haa been intimately associated with the history of trade from the com- 
mencement of this section. The numerous and capacious docks, filled 
with ships from all parts of the world, and the forests of masts seen on 
its noble river, are ever-present witnesses of its greatness and pros- 
perity. It ia almost impossible to conceive that four hundred years 
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ago the only alupping wharf in the Thamea waa Billingsgate. LiTer- 
pool, which haa been already mentioned as a amall fishing town, in 
the middle of the Beyenteenth century, hegaa to aBBume importance 
aa the trade with America and with the West Indies inereaaed. In 
1709 the number of ships that frequented the port was 350, and in 
that year Liverpool entered ioto rivalry with Bristol in the infamous 
alave trade. The customs' duties were then next in amount to those 
of London and Bristol, yet, so slowly did the internal improvements 
keep pace with the shipping, that in 1760 no stage-coach ran nearer 
to Liverpool than Warrington, and the town could not boast of more 
than one private carriage. Before the middle of the eighteenth centiu^ 
Liverpool had surpassed Bristol in the number and importance of its 
shipping; the ships that entered the former port having been twice 
as many as those that entered Bristol, and it now exceeds even 
London in the number of the ships that enter and leave its port for 
foreign parts. 




The port of Hull, Jm the apposite coast, being . conTeuuuuL^ Huuaied 
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far trading with Bussia, Sweden, Norway, Holland, and Germany, 
BOon engrossed the larger share of the traffic with those countries. In 
1778 the Old Dock was first opened, and several other capacious 
docks haye since heen successivelj constructed round the town to 
acoommodate its growing commerce. 

The comparatiTe importance of the four ports ahove mentioned 
maj be estimated by the number and tonnage of the ships that entered 
each in 1852. The total number of vessels that entered the port of 
London, including foreign, Irish, coasters, and colliers, was 38,150y 
and the tonnage amounted to 7,063,301. Of that number there were 
employed in the foreign trade 6,028 Eritish ships, tonnage 1,389,711 ; 
and 8,958 foreign ships, tonnage 770,446. Into Liverpool there entered 
4i,186 ships, with a tonnage of 1,847,629 tons ; of which number 2,718 
were British. The number of coasters amounted to about 10,000) 
half of which were engaged in the Irish trade. The number of vessels 
that entered Bristol was 649, and 6,614 coasters, the tonnage amounting 
together to 579,996. Into Hull the tonnage of ships entered was 
799,866. 

Newcastle, Sunderland, Leith, and Glasgow, in the north, and 
Southampton, Portsmouth, and Plymouth in the south, together with 
innumerable other ports round the coast, attest the proud pre-emin- 
ence of the mercantile shipping and of the naval power of Great 
Britain. 

The attainment of this unprecedented state of commercial pros- 
perity was accompanied hj many fluctuations and drawbacks, 
occaaioned by wars, by dearth, and by reckless speculation, which re- 
tarded its progress for a time, but could not stop the onward current. 
During the fer greater portion of the eighteenth centur}' England 
was engaged in foreign wars, or was disturbed by ratemal rebellion, 
and nothing but the persevering iudustry of the people, guided by 
skill and undaunted enterprise, could have supported the nation in 
thoae times of trial. The di'ains of men and money to supply the 
waste of war, the frequent loans and increasing taxation to meet the 
incxeased expenditure ; the constantly unsettled state of foreign rela- 
tions ; and the internal convulsions caused by the disputed succession 
to the throne, though they seriously checked the progress of trade 
they did not materially diminish it, and at every interval of peace 
and tranquillity manufactures and commerce revived, and proceeded 
buoyantly on their course. The reduction of interest, in the 
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reign of George I., to 3 per cent., by rendering money abundant, 
afforded great encouragement to trade, but it tended also to generate 
unsound speculations, thereby disturbing the regular course of com- 
mercial transactions and involving many in ruin^ This speculative 
mania culminated in 1720' in the disastrous BouiHa. Sea scheme, the 
consequences of which were severefy felt for a Isong time afberwards. 
"Wars upon wars continued^ to drain the country of its wealth from 
1737 to 1748. In 1757 a dearth of com aggravated the sufferings 
of the people, other continental wars succeeded, and then came the 
still more formidable war* with the North American colonies, which 
ended in the severance of the "United States from this kingdom. In 
1792 a commercial convulsion followed those poHtioal disturbances, 
and credit was destroyed* In one month there w^ere the extraordinary 
number of 209 bankruptcies,* announced at a period when about 
600 in the year was the greatest usual number. This commercial 
storm was scarcely tranquillized when the terrible wars of the 
French Bevolution commenced, and continued with but little inter- 
mission for twenty-two yearsv 

In the meantime the credit of the Bank of Englaad had been 
shaken, and cash payments were suspended. Dearths of corn in 1805 
and iQ 1810 raised the price ci wheat to 112 shillings the quarter ; 
and in the latter year a commercial panic, even more disastrous than 
that of 1792, caused the failure of nearly half the traders iu England. 
The lowering of prices, by the transition from war to a state of peace 
in 1816, again threw a deep gloom over the prospects of commerce, 
and after that time of suffering and distress several years elapsed before 
full advantage could be taken ^ of restored peace. "With the return 
of confidence and the abundance of money, reckless speculation again 
ran riot, and even the mad^ delusion of the South Sea scheme did not 
exceed the railway mania of 1847, nor was less ruinous in its con- 
sequences. "Within the last three years another commercial crisis 
shook the foundations of credit, and we are even now only recovering 
from its depressiQg influence. 

Many other events of less prominence iiian those we have men- 
tioned occurred during this period to check the progress of conmierce ; 
yet, despite of all obstacles, we have seen how year after year the 
general trade, of the country continued to flourish. Several circum- 
stances, indeed, tended to compensate for the evil effects occasioned 
by the long wars in which this country waa engaged. The supremacy 
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of the xwral power of Great Britam gave her the command of traffic 
hj aea, and when the trade with South America was opened, in 
1808, by the transference of the government of Portugal to the 
BrazilB, and by the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, the advan- 
tages of it were almost monopolized by our shij^ung. The expaa^ion 
of the paper currency came opportunely in jdd of commercial trans- 
actionBy and the great extension of the British dominions by conquests 
in the East Indies, by the cession of Canada, and by the seizure of 
the insular colonial possessions of France, Spain, and Holland, opened 
fresh markets for our manufactures ; whilst the increased £^ilities of 
intercourse afforded by steam nayigatdcHi and railways added materially 
to the prosperity of trade and manufactures. Nor must we omit to 
mentioii, as an important element in the present prosperous condition 
of commerce, the discovery of the gold-fields of California and of 
Auatralia, which has had the effect of raising prices and wages from 
12 to 85 per cent.,* of encouraging emigration, and of adding largely 
to the demand for manufactures. 

In the earlier portion of the period, the plan of encouraging 
certain branches of trade and manufactures by bounties continued to 
be practised. In 1721 Parliament passed an Act granting bounties 
on the exportation of silks, ribbons, and other goods, in which the 
TgngliftK could not compete abroad with the foreign manufacturers ; 
and by the same Act the duties, which had been previously payable 
on the exportation of British produce, were removed. Both measures 
were equally well intended, but whilst the latter accords with the 
enlightened principles of commercial policy now generally approved, 
the granting of bounties is a very questionable means of encouraging 
the manufiEkctures and commerce of the country. The prejudicial 
effects of bounties were strikingly shown in the unsuccessful attempts 
to encourage the herring fishery, by the Society for the Pree British 
Eiahery, established in 1749. A tonnage bounty of 50*. was granted 
to the company, and the result was, that the sum of £159 78. 6d. 
was paid as bounty on every barrel of herrings produced.f 

In 1772 the old prejudice against " engrossing " and " forestaUing " 
gave way, and an Act was passed for repealing the laws against the 
purchase of com and other commodities on their way to market. 
Thia relaxation of the stringent regulations against the purchase of 

• ITCullocli's " Commercial Dictionary," Article, « Preoioiu Metala.'* 
t M'Onlloch'i " Statistics of the British Empire." 
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-produce from manufacturers and farmers, to sell again, removed a very 
irksome restriction on trading, for if the law Had been rigidly enforced 
it would have been a most seriotus hindrance to the home trade in 
all its branches. 

Previous to 1B03 the duties on foreign goods imported were payable 
•either when imloaded &om the ships, or a bond with security was given 
for the payment. Merchants were thius compelled to have a large 
.sum of money sunk in the commodities stored in their warehouses 
beyond their actual value; and they were often obliged to sell at 
disadvantage to obtain a return of the duties. An attempt had been 
made by Sir Eobert "Walpole, in his excise scheme, in 1773, to 
•remove the inconvenience by providing Government warehouses wherein 
tobacco and spirits could be deposited without paying the import 
duty until they were sold. A strong prejudice was, however, enter- 
tained by the merchants agaiost the measure, as it was thought to 
li>e an attempt to introduce a universal system of excise, and it was 
consequently abandoned. In 1803 the plan was proposed in a less 
objectionable form, and has since been carried iuto operation with 
great advantage. There are now bonding warehouses at all the prin- 
cipal ports of the kingdom, where large quantities of goods are deposited 
under Government lock tiU they are cleared for home consumption, 
or they may be re-exported without payiug any duty. By this arrange- 
ment our ports have become convenient entrepots for foreign commodi- 
ties, and a new and important traflS.c has been thus established. Those 
who have visited the vaults of the London Docks, and seen the immense 
number of casks of wine stored there in bond, may form an idea of the 
great importance of the warehousiug system, as regards that article of 
import. The total quantity of wiue and spirits in bond on the Ist of 
June last, amounted to no less than 18,635,753 gallons ; of tobacco in 
bond there were 42,085,197 lbs. ; of tea, 68,414,808 lbs. ; of sugar, 
1,786,105 cwts. ; of coffee, 15,895,991 lbs. ; and there were 6,463,589 lbs. 
of spices, in addition to a large nimiber of other articles chargeable with 
customs' duties. 

The relaxation of the navigation laws in 1821 and 1825 by Mr. 
Huskisson was a bold attack on popular prejudices, and the measure 
met with strenuous opposition from the shipping iuterest and in Par- 
liament, as it was supposed that the superior advantages foreign ship- 
builders possess in timber and in the cheapness of labour, would enable 
them to surpass this country, and that our ports would be filled with 
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'foreign shipping. The preceding statements of the relative niunbem 
■of British and foreign ships show the groundlessness of such apprehen- 
sions. In 1860 the Government extended the same principle to the 
coasting trade, which had not been included in the previous measures, 
and in 1854 several other restrictions on mercantile navigation were 
abandoned. 

The more liberal views of commercial policy, adopted in regard to 
{he navigation laws, and advocated generally by Mr. Huskisson and Sir 
Bobert Peel, and by many others of our legislators and intelligent writers, 
prepared the public mind for the abandonment of the system of protec- 
tion by which our foreign trade was hampered. When the manufactures 
of Ghreat Britain became superior and cheaper than those of the Conti- 
nent, it was absurd to impose restrictions on the importation of goods 
which could not compete with ours even in foreign markets, and with 
respect to those articles of taste and luxury, in the production of which 
foreign countries continued to surpass us, their prohibition or restricted 
use, by the imposition of high duties, had been shown by experience t^ 
be opposed to the best interests of the coimtry and prejudicial even to 
the progress and improvement of the manufactures which such protec- 
tive duties were iatended to encourage. Several modifications of the 
tariff of customs' duties had been made iu the course of the century, and 
in 1845 Sir Bobert Peel brought forward his liberal and comprehensive 
scheme, by which the system of protection was virtually abandoned, and 
the advantages of free trade were recognized. By that measure the 
duties on 420 different articles were either abolished or reduced, and 
most of those that were continued were avowed to be retained for the 
purposes of revenue and not of protection. 

In the following year the same able statesman introduced the bill 
for the repeal of the com laws, which was passsd in 1846, and on the 
1st of Pebruary, 1849, that measure came into full operation. Pree 
trade in com and iu provisions, iustead of being the ruin of the farmers 
as apprehended, has proved highly beneficial to them, and the agricul- 
tural interest is now much more prosperous than it was during the 
time of protection. 

"We have endeavoured, in the precediag pages, to mark succinctly and 
clearly the principal steps by which the trade of this kingdom has 
advanced to its present imequalled prosperity. It has progressed hand- 
in-hand with the improvements and extension of manufactures, and 
though by the operations of commerce commodities are merely ex- 
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chioiged, it exercises an important influence on production, hj increasing 
the facilities for disposing of the produce of manufacturing industry, 
which without its aid would lie dormant and stagnate. It is commerce 
that gives yitality to industrial ent^prise, and now that its principles 
are hetter understood, and the restraints on its action are, for the 
most part, removed, we may confldentlj anticipate its continued and 
accelerated progress. 

We cannot better conclude this section than in the words of Mr. 
M'Culloch : — ^" It would be diffieuifc to exaggerate the advance that has 
been made in commerce and in most sorts of industry, and the improve- 
ment in the condition of society, that has taken place during the last 
seven years. A considerable portion of this advance is no doubt due to 
the discovery of the CaHfomian and Australian gold-fields. But that 
was an incident which might have been turned to an equally good 
account by France, Sparu, or any other country. And if it has been 
peculiarly advantageous to us and to the Americans, it is because our 
transatlantic rivals and ourselves were in a situation to profit by it ; 
because our free and untrammelled energies were ready to be directed 
towards any channel, how remote soever, which held out the promise of 
adequate reward. The moral influence of the new state of things is no 
less powerful and important than its economical influence. The exten- 
sion of commerce will do more than anything else to diffuse the blessings 
of civilization, to bind together the universal society of nations, by 
sharpening, and at the same time gratifying, their mutual wants and 
desires, and to maintain that ia*anquillity so indispensable to its full 
development." * 

* "Commeirciftl Dictionary," 1856. 
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PROGEESS OF BELIGIOUB LZBEKTY. 

CHAPTEE I. 

BXf OBX TUB BETOBlUTTOir. 

f there be one formula 
continually heard from 
the hps of Ungliehmen, 

t\ ' * '^ .^i^ llrppi^fe %% which no amount of use 
\ , \ '' I i^TJaLV jIUmI IIW '^^ familmnly seemB to 

weaken, op make lege 
dear, surely it is that 
which we express by the 
words — SehgiouB and 
Civil Liberty And 
no wonder ' It is just 
what they convey that 
makes the difference be- 
tween our own country 
r^^^^^feS^^ ^ 4^'^^S^^^HB' ^^^ ^° many oth^ 
. 'I^^^^B^v^^ -^^T^^mHH^SI countnes about us We 
'e had to learn the 
; truths they inculcate in 
a stem school ; where the 
hours have been age&; 
the teachers, war, and strife, and revolution, and sorrow, and pain, and 
mar^rdom; and it is natoral, therefore, that aa we pause, and feel 
tite benefits of the discipline we have passed through, or as we look 
■round, with the calm consciousness of strength and matured conviction, 
Bpoo the struggles of other and lese advanced commuuitiei, that we 
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should hold fast in our very heart of hearts to the principles that have 
proved of such inestimable value. 

To trace the steps of this progress must, therefore, be a matter of 
the deepest interest. England is now more than ever the light of 
the European nations; and while, for their sake, it is weU that it 
should be so, the knowledge of «uch a fact imposes additional respon- 
sibility upon us — ^to see that "ttie light be kept pure and brightly 
burning, and preserved, as was the sacred fire in the temples of an 
older time, with the most jealous, unsleeping vigilance. 

Had we written the above sentiments a few years ago, it is not 
improbable that we might have concluded our introductory observations 
with them ; cont^it with thus plainly stating facts to which most 
persons would have given their unhesitating assent, but thinking our- 
selves, as no doubt they would have thought, that the great battle of 
fi-eedom having been won, there remained for us, in effect, only to enjoy 
the fruits. Alas \ our eyes are probably destined ere long to be opened 
to a frdl consciousness that this was, indeed, a melancholy mistake. 
The Chevalier Bunsen, in his recent letter to Amdt, dwells ominously 
on the danger to religious liberty in the present state of the world ; 
on the prevailing uneasiness of men's minds ; the despairings that many 
persons feel of the world's future, and which we by no means 
share with them ; the threatening aspect of opposed religious parties ; 
and he believes that decisive conflicts impend, preparatory to a new 
order of things. 

No one, indeed, who marks the signs of the times, can fail to 
perceive the gradual but certain accimiidation of vast forces, spiritual 
and material, and for purposes that no one can distinctly understand. 
Yet, day by day, the advancing and surrounding shadow seems to grow 
darker, and voices are heard to cry — " England , it is thou who art 
threatened ! Beware ! " But why ? What is our crime ? "We have 
established the supremacy of civil law, and made it for the most part 
pure, just, and impartial:; we have secured fuU toleration for all 
denominations of religious belief; we have loosened the slave from 
his fetters, and the Catholic, the Dissenter, and the Jew from their 
civil disabilities; we have set commerce free, so that it may use its 
mighty arms to bind together, in friendly relationship, the most distant 
lands ; we are now about to begin to emancipate politically our working 
men ; and by these, and a hundred other and kindred efforts, we are 
taking care to bring to fruition more of the precious truths we Have 
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gained, and to guard against the possibility of retrogressioii. Precisely ! 
And that is our cnme with kingly and spiritual despots ! However 
for a while nations may seem to deep, and to lose all sense of their 
birthright, they will- — ffiuet — ^waken «t last, with such a people as 
the British ever bustling about, and crying to them, as with a trumpet 
voice — "Seest thou what it is to be freeP^' And that voice has 
been heard! And British liberty has been seen and studied; and 
our very hospitality to the exiles who have flown ftoia the despotisnw 
of their own native soil, has increased the £Eu;ilities for obtaining 
such knowledge. So, at last, the causes begin to produce) their 
natural effects. At home, in Ireland, national schemes of education, 
and improved laws relative to the land, are dowly but surely creating 
new and bett^ influ^ices — developing more independence of position 
and thought, bringing Catholic and Protestant laity to a better undeiv 
standing of each other ; while, on the Continent, we know that the 
masses are everywhere agitated, and heaving with the same instincts 
and desires that have so ofben preceded with us great ^ochs of 
history. Can we, then, be surprised that the teachers and mointainers 
of the opposite <a*eeds are alarmed, and moving eagerly to and fro, 
and conispirmg to bring together into some vast union the whole of the 
strength that lies at their disposal? Need we be astonished that 
they should believe they could keep their own subjects quiet, seeing 
how long they have done so, or at least in subjection, if they could 
but silence that pestilent England? No; and here lies at once our 
glory and our danger. We proselytize by example ; and must be put 
down. Doubtless the accidents of the day lastve their mfluenee. A 
weak and amiable Pope — an unscrupulous and able Cardinal — a young 
and fanalical Emperor, bred in the Mth of the divinity that does 
hedge in a king — or an Imperial Adventurer, whom the dower of a 
mighty name, and the association with a proud country's humiliations, 
and thirst for redress, have enabled, with the aid of violated oaths 
and merciless slaughter, and of his own gloomy and unfathomable 
genius, to achieve a positicm of almost unexampled material power,— ^ 
all these, singly or in combination, may have their personjd in- 
fluence in determining more or less quiedy, or in guiding more or less 
&r, on the diosen paths, the destinies* of our time. But below all 
are the real currents, the irresistible moving forces, on which they are 
bom&, and these are the principles represented by the battalions on 
either aide — ^the two camps into which all Europe is rapidly forming 
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itself — of the advocates or possessors of ciyil and religious liberty 
on the one hand, and their opponents on the other; who evidently 
demand that the Pope alone shall show the way to heaven, while 
&is brother, and vassal potentate, the king, shall take care of us, body 
and estate, while we remain on earth. 

What England has thought of such questions — ^how she has acted 
when they have been practically put to her, we desire to show in 
the ensuing pages; and from their perusal may be drawn, we hope, 
tolerably safe conclusions as to how she mil speak and act in the future, 
if she is driven again to make her repHes. It is no new question, 
.there is hardly even a new feature, unless it be that amid so much 
general Ught, there should exist men and creeds, and principles of 
action, that not only love darkness themselves, but demand that all men 
shall participate in their tastes. Our readers wiLL, we think, be surprised 
to see even the most interesting of recent events — such as the Mortara 
case — ^are only reproductions of the olden time, ghostly apparitions 
that were thought to be laid at rest for ever. 

Let us not be misunderstood. It so happens that one special creed 
— ^the Boman Catholic — ^and one special potentate — ^the Pope, as the head 
of the chxirch — ^have been ranged in more or less determined hostility, 
at various times, to those ideas of civil and religious liberty on which 
the men of another creed — ^the Protestants — ^have set their hearts ; and 
for which they have contested, until they finally triumphed. In 
showing these contests, and sympathizing with these triumphs, let it 
not for a moment be supposed we are dealing, or wishing to deal, with 
opinions as opinions simply, or with any creed as a creed simply. Our 
object, so far as we have any object other than studying the conditions 
on which the progress of religious liberty has depended, is the very 
opposite of this. "We draw from such studies the strongest possible 
belief of the folly and the wickedness of attempts to wound or injure 
men, or quarrel with them in any way for opinion's sake. No body of 
religionists has yet established a monopoly of liberty. There have been 
Catholic patriots innumerable; there are liberal Catholic countries at 
this moment ; nay, the mightiest conquests of civil and religious liberty, 
if gained over Catholics and their spiritual head, were gained ht/ Catho- 
lics of unquestionable fidelity to the leading tenets of their communion. 
So, again, Protestants have sent Catholic martyrs to the stake, and in 
so doins haVe, we think, committed even a greater crime than they 
had themflielveii previously suffered from, because more directly violating 
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theiir own principles: their apology must be, that they did riot yet 
comprehend, in all their force and beanty, what those principles were. 
No : we have nothing to do here with opinions as opinions ; but if they 
are, unhappily, of such a nature that they must and do resolve themselves 
into overt acts, and those acts impair or destroy the right of individual 
men to live freely their own life, while so living as not to interfere with 
the corresponding rights of others, then opinions become fEicts, and must 
be inquired into, perhaps contested, even to the risking all we ordinarily 
hold most dear, as life, domestic peace, and worldly possessions. And 
in a word, it is of such opinions, and of their opposites, each class 
eternally striving to shape themselves into living law and government, 
that the whole history of religious progress consists. 

"We need not use many words to explain why we deal with the 
question of Eeligious before that of Civil Liberty. "We only foUow the 
fects in so doing. Magna Charta would probably ha;ve never existed in 
any form, or have been a very different kind of document, had Chris- 
tianity not been introduced into Britain some centuries before ; and it 
is quite certain that the tremendous events of the Civil "War, and their 
final issue in the Bevolution of 1688, which gave us a firm base to build 
upon, were impregnated to the very core, and strengthened and guided 
throughout, by the religious principles that had previously triumphed 
at the Beformation, and by the putting into the hands of the people 
the people's best book — ^the Bible. 

It were a hopeless effort to try to form any distinct notions 
of the views or practices of men on this subject in the age of the 
Druids. In those vast wicker cages, wherein crowds of human beings 
were offered as religious sacrifices to the gods, the bulk appear to 
have been simply prisoners of war; but victims innocent even of 
that misfortune were selected, when the numbers were otherwise 
insufficient. "Were these persons consenting, or were they arbitrarily 
selected by the priests? and, if so, were doubters of the truths of 
Druidic philosophy and religion, if any such then existed, especially 
looked after ? Probably mind was then too inactive among the people 
to trouble itself with doubts of any kind ; and if an intellect more than 
usually penetrating did arise, it would naturally seek to join the 
Druid class, which then monopolized all knowledge, as well as all 
government, civil and religious. That priestly monopoly, indeed, is 
the one grand fact that we learn of the state of our earliest British 
ancestors. And the veiy sacrifices we have vpckea of^ hideous a« they* 
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were, haye been looked <m, probably with, justice, as a first step in 
dvilizatioB and religions fireedom — ^the freedom of not being eaten as 
well as killed and burned, after an unlucky campaign. 

If we know nothing about the liberty allowed by the Druids, we do 
know that none was accorded to them after the Bomans had taken 
possession of Britain. They were mercilessly destroyed, as we have 
already seen, by their Eoman conquerors, and these very sacrifices 
were the alleged ground. But there is reason to believe that motives 
of state policy were the true incentives. The Eoman governors in this 
country must have found their influence nothing as compared with 
that of the native priesthood, which had moulded the entire British 
life for unknown centuries ; and, apart from the personal jealousies thus 
arising, there might be a very natural fear that, sooner or later, there 
would be a national attack to destroy the foreigner ; and then, if the 
natural head of the people were lost to them, their destruction 
would be the more easy. 

It sounds odd enough to say, that among the earliest advocates of, 
or martyrs to, the idea of religious liberty — crude enough as yet, we 
acknowledge — ^were the men who lifted their voices in patriotic 
eloquence for the reE^ration of Druidical rule — ^we mean the early 
Bards of Wales. Tet they were right aUke in their thought and 
iAieir feelings Druidism had been overthrown, not by fair contest with 
a higher, purer, and stronger creed; but simply by the arguments 
of fire and steel, and sword and spear, and by such absolute con- 
dusions as the slaughter of the men who owned the obnoxious faith. 

We get a little more light a& to the Eoman era in Britain. Ideas 
of toleration certainly existed then, as they existed at Eome itself. 
G-ibbon tells us, that '^ the policy of the emperors and the senators, as 
far » it concerns religion, was happily seconded hy the reflections of 
the enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious part of their 
subjects; that the various modes of wordbip which prevailed in the 
Eoman world were all considered by the people as equally true, by the 
philosopher as equally fisdse, and by the magistrate as equally useful ; 
and that this toleraticm produced not only mutual indulgence, but even 
religious concord." And Mr. Stebbing, in his "Church History," 
reminds us, that " so little prejudice, in fact, had first existed at Eome 
respecting the character of Christ and his foHowers, that it is related 
that the Emperor Tiberius, struck with even the imperfect aooounta 
T^ch he had received of our Savioiur, proposed to the senate to bftf • 
him enrolled among the gods whom the Eomans worshipped,'^ 
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.But a State beKef was imdoubteidly the rule, md if ike State saw 
poUtieal reasooi to interfere, no scruplee aa i» reHgiona liberty stopped 
it either in ^aiimg most bloodily, as we have seen with the Druids, or 
in their similar persecution against the Chnstians in Britain, when 
Diocletian (belieymg thej threatened all civil authority) ordered their 
suppression in all parts of the Boman empire. It was then the first 
known Christian martyr, Alban^ perished. Bede tells the story inte- 
restingly, though at a greater length than we can afford space for ; we 
omit, accordingly, some passages: — 

'' This Alban, being yet a pagaa^ at the time wh^i the cruelties 
of wicked princes were ragix^ against Chris^aans, gave entertainment 
in his house to a certain clergyman flying from the persecutors. 
This man he observed to be engaged in ccntinnal prayer, and 
watching day and night; wh^i, on a sudden, the diviue grace 
shining on him, he began to imitate the example of &ith and piety 
which was set before him, and being gradually instructed by his 
wholesome admonitions, he cast off i^ darkness of idolatry, and became 
a Christian in all sincerity of heart. The aforesaid clergyman having 
been some days entertained by him, it came to the ears of the wicked 
prince, that this holy ccmfossop of Christ, whose time of martyrdom had 
not y^ come, was concealed at Alban's house; whereupon he sent 
some soldiers to make a strict search after him. When they came 
to the martyr's house, St. Alban immediately presented himself to 
the soldians, instead of his guest and master, in the habit of a long 
coat which he wore, and was led bound befwre the judge. 

'' It happened that the judge, at the time when Alban was carried 
before him, was standing at the altar, and offering sacrifice to devils^ 

• 

[Bede does not stand upon ceremony in his epithets ; the Eomans, as we 
shaU see, thought them gods.] When he saw Alban, being much 
enraged that he should thus, of his own accord, put himself into the 
hands of the soldiers, and incur such danger in behalf of his guest, he 
commanded him to be dragged up to the images of the devils, before 
which he stood, saying, ' Because you have chosen to conceal a rebel- 
Uous and sa<;rilegious person, rather than deliver him up to the soldiers, 
that his contempt of the gods might meet with the penalty due 
to such blasphemy, you shall undergo all the punishment that was 
due to him, if you abandon the worship of our religion.' But 
St. Alban, who had voluntarily declared himself a Christian to the 
persecutors of the £euth, was not at all daunted at the prince's threats. 
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but putting on the armour of spiritual warfiu*e, publicly declared that 
he would not obey jbhe comBiand. Then said the judge, * Of what 
family or race are you ?* * What does it concern you,* answered Alban, 
' of what stock I am ? K you desire to hear the truth of my religion, 
be it known to you that I am now a Christian, and bound by Christian 
duties.' * I ask your name,' said the judge ; ' tell me it immediately.' 
'I am called Alban by my parents,' replied he; 'and I worship and 
adore the true and living GK)d, who created all things.' 'Then,' said 
the judge, inflamed with anger, 'if you will enjoy the happiness of 
eternal life, do not delay to offer sacrifice to the great gods.' 
Alban rejoined, ' These sacrifices, which by you are offered to devils 
neither can avail the subjects, nor answer the wishes of those that 
offer up their supplications to them. On the contrary, whosoever, 
shall offer sacrifice to these images, shall receive the everlasting pains 
of hell for his reward.' 

" The judge, hearing these words, and being much incensed, ordered 
this holy confessor of G-od to be scourged by the executioners, believing 
he might by stripes shake that constancy of heart, on which he could 
not prevail by words. He, being most cruelly tortured, bore the 
same patiently, or rather joyfully, for our Lord's sake. When the 
judge perceived that he was not to. be overcome by tortures, or with, 
drawn from the exercise of the Christian religion, he ordered him to 
be put to death." 

We spare the readers the details of the various miracles that our 
credulous historian believed to have accompanied the execution of the 
saint, whose head was struck off. So abo was the head of the soldier 
who was to have played the executioner, but refused at the last 
moment. The scene of this event, an important one, we may be sure, 
for the future of Christianity and of religious freedom, was Verulam, 
now St. Albans. The particular locality was a hill " about five hundred 
paces from the place ; adorned, or rather clothed, with all kinds of 
flowers, having its sides neither perpendicular nor even craggy, but 
sloping down in a most beautiM plain, worthy, from its lovely appear- 
ance, to be the scene of a martyr's sufferings." 

This persecution ceased as suddenly as it had begun, when Diocletian 
abdicated ; thus showing how much personal and individual feeling 
had to do with the whole affair. While it lasted (about two years) 
many Christian churches .were destroyed, and multitudes of people 
driven into the forests and mountains, there to find, too often, a 
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lingering death, instead of the more speedy one with which they had 
been threatened. 

The writer of a recent review, in "Blackwood's Magasdne," of 
Vaughan's "Eevolutions in English History," remarks very happily, 
" the one permanent advantage which accrued to Britain from the 
conquest by the Eomans is precisely this — it separated the magistrate 
Jrom the priest. The fbrst great st^ in human progress is made when 
the priesthood become legislators, the second when they cease to be so." 
We obtained the first under the Druidic rule, and the second, as has 
been just observed, through the Somans. Possibly the Druids may 
have resisted this inroad of the magistrate on their power, and so have 
brought on themselves their own tragical end. Kot that they would thus 
be less deserviog of respect and sympathy ; for how were they suddenly 
to understand and to appreciate the mighty change proposed, and pro- 
posed, too, by foreign invaders, apparently to disunite the people and 
their natural governors? But, on the other hand, the Eomans knew 
that they were in the right in compelling this separation; and our 
ancestors learned before long to do full justice to their policy in this 
respect, as we shall yet see. 

During the more regular and systematic introduction of Christianity 
by Augustine at the close of the sixth century, it is very interesting to 
note to what an extent practical toleration existed even among the 
followers of that terrible creed which the Saxon and Danish invaders 
had introduced while the Soman dominion was breaking up. The 
system of Woden, or Odin, is supposed to have originated with Sigge, 
a chieftain of a Scythian tribe, who, oppressed by the Bomans under 
Pompey, became a martyr to liberty as regards those he lefb, and an 
enslaver of nations in the lands that he went to, and terrified by his 
presence. With " a breath like that of a furnace," and with " a voice 
still for war," he and his followers passed from the Euxine to the shores 
of the Baltic, where Sigge was ultimately deified as Odin, or Woden. 
Thence the warriors and the creed find way to England, and there they 
appear to have established the supremacy of their Pagan idol. Yet it is 
to some of these pagan kings we must look for the earUest examples of 
tolerance, and for the fruits that naturally spring up where this prin- 
ciple is thoroughly observed. King Ethelbert, for instance, was ruling 
as a pagan monarch, with a pagan priesthood about him, and all the other 
influences that say " keep things as they are, resist all innovation, punish 
disturbers of the peace," at the time that Augustine and the other mission- 
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tries came to him from Some, begging permiflsion to speak freelj their 
glad tidings. But they came not as a '' church militant," but, as the 
i^ostle had taught them to come, without wealth, or pomp, or foroe of 
any kind, trusting wholly to the innate power of the ideas and &ith they 
had to give. And what was the king's reply ? Nothing could be move 
dignified, hospitable, or wise. He had no intention, he said, of forsaking 
the gods of his forefetthers for a new and uncertain worship ; but, as tibe 
intentions of the strangers were good, and their promises inyitiBg, they 
should be at liberty to instruct his people, free from interruptioii, and 
be his guests the while. And what was the result of man tibna 
appealing to man ? Why, the conversion of the king, and 1^ tmufiv 
of the whole kingdom of Kent fr«m Paganism to ChrisfciaBity. Beds 
gives us another incident, still more striking in its external Btsptdk,. 
relative to the tolerance of those primitive ages, in caDnedaon inA 
Bedwald, king of the East Anglians : — 

*' Some tiiitie before his son gave up his idolatrous wyerafcitioiMi, 
Bedwald had long before been admitted to the sacrament ol the 
Christian faith in Kent, but in vain ; for on his return home he waa, 
seduced by his wife and certain perverse teachers, and turned back from 
the sincerity of the faith ; and thus his latter state was waraa tham the 
former. So that, like the ancient Samaritans, he seemed at tiie same 
time to serve Christ and the gods whom he had served before. And 
in the same temple he had an altar to sacrifice to Christ, and a n oth er 
small one to ofier victims to devils ; which temple, Aldwulf^ king of the 
same province, who lived in our time, testifies had stood until his time^ 
and that he had seen it when he was a boy." 

This remarkable experiment, again, is said to have been suooessfoL 
The ancient altar was graduaUy forsaken, and East Anglia as gradually 
became a Christian kingdom. Pacts like these have by no means kit 
their signilicance for us, even now. The M. error is for ever springmg 
up into new activity, if for an instant we forget tiie lesson of tlia past— 
the error, we mean, that the superior purity of our fiutk is a reason lor 
fortung it upon men of a different creed* 

M. Quizot, the eminent Froidi historian,* conaiders thsl out d 
these early times, chaotic as they were, sprung all the order, and lig^ 
and life which our present eiviUiation has to boast ef.. And he 
mentions a &ct of almost inestimable impartanee^ whiok had ptmoosty 
been little attended to, that the principle of libeity of though whieh is 
the verj* essence of all poasiUe phikw^y, is an idea Aat ipa owe to 
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Greece and Eome. ■ The philosophers of those countries pursued their 
intellectual inquiries in ahnost entire freedom ; though, we may remark; 
parentheticallj, that there were terrible exceptions — Socrates, for in-*, 
stance, who had to drink the hemlock because he bad corrupted the 
Athenian youth by innoTations in religion, and by ridiculing the gods.. 
Por the most part, howeT^, the State did not interfere with them^ — , 
because, no doubt, they did not interfere with the State. Eut when 
Christianity threw its broad gleam of light across the world from the 
East, and made men see more clearly the connection between abstract 
truth in philosophy, or spiritual aspiration in reHgion, and the practical 
affairs of Kfe, or the moral duties of man, there grew up naturaUj' 
greater earnestness of purpose, and, for awhile, less toleration. It was 
so important that men should beMeve and think rightly, that those who 
thought themselves in possessicm of the true faith could not help trying 
to enforce it upon their fellows for their own sakes. Here, therefore, 
as in so many other of the world's progresses, there were mingled 
elements of good and evil, and just as men looked at the first or the 
second, would they say there was advance or retrogression. 

It is, we think, to such influences as these, added to the fact of the 
completeness of the power of the ancient priesthood in Britain, and the 
traditions and habits they would leave behind, that we must attribute 
the double current of events that we see going on in England for some 
centuries after the universal establishment of the Christian Mth — 
namely, a continual effort on the part of the Church to increase and 
monopolize external power, and as constant a growth of evil and 
corruption within, modified at times by powerful revivals of truer 
religious feeling. 

To the foregoing very natural temptations to power may be added 
the grateM feelings of new converts ; and the high, almost divine, 
qualities they would attribute to those who had opened to them such 
new worlds of present hope and friture immortality. The more learned 
among the missionaries and other ecclesiastics sent] out from £ome, 
brought also with them the first-fruits of that wonderfrd harvest which 
England was to draw before long from the fields of classical lore. Then, 
too, they were self-sacrificing men in theory, and, to some noticeable 
extent, in practice. They did not seek wealth, except in so far as it 
might be used to decorate His temptes, or glorify His worship ; they 
renounced the pleasures and comforts of the world, even to matrimony 
«nd &mily Ufe. But, having by these means obtained the hearts of tiie 
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people, and secured the good-will of their princes^ the original impulse 
that moved them to encounter danger and privations, and gave them 
strength to resist the sensual and worldly temptations to which men 
more or less commonly succumb, seems to have died out, and then it is 
that we find such men as Dunstan lording it over the Church, and such 
states of national feeling as could alone render his conduct possible. 
Consider, for instance, the question of celibacy. While men voluntarily 
took upon them this yoke for great and holy purposes, it is impossible 
to deny that with this, as with other exceptional measures, it might be 
a great good for a time ; but it was the very essence of the matter that 
it should be voluntary, for if that ceased, we may be sure the original 
end sought would also cease to be attainable, or be so changed as to be 
worthless, if not positively eril. But as by degrees the Church at 
large gradually withdrew from the laity whatever power it possessed, 
and there is no doubt it had much, so next the heads of the Church 
began to withdraw the power from the general mass of inferior 
ecclesiastics, and to exercise over them a vexatious control, such 
as Boger de Hoveden shows us. He writes: — "Clerks who allow 
their hair to grow are, though against their will, to be shorn 
by the archdeacon. They are also not to be allowed to wear any 
garments or shoes, but such as are consistent with propriety and 
religion. And if any one shall presume to act contrary hereto, and 
on being warned shall not be willing to reform, let him be subject to 
excommunication." 

But, in an incident related by Matthew of Westminster, we may 
find, it is to be feared, traces of spirit in episcopal dealing with con- 
tumacious or inconvenient offenders of their own order, that raise 
very different feelings. The chronicle in question says : — " A.D. 
947. tiffin succeeded the holy -ZElfeg as bishop of Winchester. 
Of the blessed .^Elfeg it is written that on Ash- Wednesday, when, 
according to custom, he removed the penitents from the threshold of 
the church, he exhorted them to devote themselves for the next forty 
days to fasting and chastity, and during those days to abstain even from 
the delights of their wives. But when the others reverently expressed 
their willingness to comply with the commands of the bishop, one of 
them began to jest, and say that he could not abstain from love and 
food and wedlock all at once. And the bishop answered him, ' You 
make me very sorrowfrd, as you do not know what the day that is 
coming may produce to you.' And so the profligate man, departing^ 
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«xperieiiced tbe truth of the hard prophecy of the bleased .Mfeg, for the 
next moming he was found dead in his bed, it being uncertain whether 
he was not etrangled hj the devil." 

This last explanatioti might be satis&ctoiy to the unsuspicioua 
people of the tenth c€aitury,.but it raises Teiy ngly donbte now-a-days, 
as to the author of this very suBpiciouB-lookii^ deed ; one almost dares 
even to haTe unpleasant thoughts about the "blessed j 




abohupiboopal ooeiuMZ. 



Dunstan was just two and twenty at the time of this incident, and, 
probably, it did not escape his observing eye. Aggrandizemeut was 
then the dominant idea of the Church, and Dunstan was the veiy man 
to test what, the idea was capable of. Miractes had ushered in his 
birth. Divine manifeetatlons accompanied his bt^hood. Whatever 
man could teach him lie took care to be waster o^even to cqmpoettioD 
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in mam and perfbrmanoes on Tarious instruments ; to pamting, working 
in design, calligraphy, iacluding, no donbt, illumination, jeweby, and 
liandicraft labour — ^that of the blacksmith. His well-known visit from, 
and reception of the devil, took place while engaged in the smithy that 
he had erected close to the church of Glastonbury. Of the '^ pride that 
apes hnmilily*' Donstan was indeed the most significant example the 
world has yet known. It was he who, when king Eldred offered him 
the bishopric of Crediton, refused the offer — ^no doubt with most 
unctuous humility ; but next day, he declared that St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St. Andrew had visited him in a vision during the night, and after 
one of them had chastised him with a rod for rejecting their apostolical 
society, had ordered him never to refuse such an offer again, or ev&n the 
primacy of England should it be offered him; assunng him withal 
that he should one day travel to Eome — ^we presume — ^to be Pope. 
Such was the man who determined to reform the Church in his own 
stem and arbitrary mode, and who seems to have spared no arts, even to 
fraud and violence, to accomplish his end. One of these, the paramount 
one, was to enforce the supremacy of the Church over kiug and civil 
law, the other to make more absolute and sweeping the practice of 
celibacy within the Church, by making all the secular clergy (those 
who did not live under monastic discipline), who had hot generally 
adopted the custom, agree to live unmarried if they had not already 
taken wives, and to put them away if they had. Out of each of these 
motives arose events not unworthy of notice, as affecting the progress 
of religious liberty. And first, as to the king. Bdwy came to the 
throne in 985, a boy of fifteen, and was soon known and beloved as a 
handsome, thoughtless, but high-spirited youth, whose future was fiill 
of promise. He became enamoured of a relative, a young lady of rank, 
named Elgiva ; and though she was within the degree of consanguinity 
prohibited by the canonical laws, he married her. This would not, 
in itself, probably, have been a crime in the eyes of Dunstan, if only 
Edwy had sought dispensation from the Church, and waited till he 
could have offered a price sufficiently high for its favours. But 
to marry without this was sacrilege — ^rebellion ; and, in consequence, 
the marriage appears to have been treated as null by Dunstan 
and his party,' although it was not easy suddenly to make it so, even 
by resorting to extreme measures, which were, of course, always more 
or Jess dangerous ; for if they &iled — clearly failed — aU the p*est^ of 
spiritual authority was lost or terribly damaged. Eut on the day of 
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the coronation, when the king had asgembled the nobles and ehief 
ecclesiastics at a banquet, and while thej were deep in their cupsj iM 
was the custom, Edwj withdrew for a time to more congeoifll associates, 
in an inner chamber, to his queen and her mother, as we shotdd now 
call them, but to his abandoned strumpets, as the old Church chroniders 
diose to designate them, and with their notion it is evident Dunstan 
quite agreed. Edwy's absence was noticed by Odo, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had many features of character and aim in eennnon 
with Dunstan, and who imperatively ordered certain persons to go and 
fetch the king back. G?hey vary naturally declined ; but Dunstan started 
up, found his way to the chamber, vioknily s^aarated the young couple, 
addressing the while the foulest language to the queen, and launching 
the most dreadful threats, even of the gallows, to the queen-mother. 
Then he forced the king himself back into the banquetting-room, .giving 
l^e nobles and clergy oi England the ■&rfst great ptactical proof of what 
ecclesiastical rule would do, if unchecked. Edwy had, probably, sub- 
mitted to much of this personal outrage through his unwillingness to 
retaliate by personal force upon a man he had been accustomed to 
look upon as sacred. But he soon caused the offender to feel his 
power. Some suspicion, it appears, had long existed against Dunstan's 
honesty as treasurer to Edred, the preceding sovereign. He was now 
called to account, his property sequestered, his courtly oS^ce taken 
away, and himself banished. 

If Edwy had not previously been a supporter of the Hberty of the 
secular clergy to take unto themselves wives, h^re was a sufficient 
reason for sympathy in their cause, and for help, which he began 
vigorously to render. This made him, of course, still more obnoxious to 
Dunstan, who was in banishment, and comparatively helpless ; and to 
Odo, who was in power, and able to give effect to his remorseless nature 
and beliefs. He caused Elgiva to be snatched away from one of the 
royal palaces, her beautiful hce to be branded with a red-hot iron, to 
destroy the charms that had helped to win Edwy; and he had her 
transported to Ireland, it is supposed, as a slave. But there were plam, 
simple hearts and unpolluted minds there to receive her, and pity her 
misfortunes ; so she was tenderly watched, and h^ wounds were cured. 
Her beauty also revived, and she returned to England, to join her 
eagerly-expectant husband. She was seized near G^loucester by men 
who, if not actually obeying the orders of Odo and Dunstan, were 
carrying out their policy ; and then took place an act that, all thingt 
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considered, has, p^haps, rarely been surpasBed for ruthleBs barbaxiljr * 
and bloody fanaticism. This fair yonng creature, then not abof^r 
seventeen or eighteen years old, was mangled and hamstrung, and left . 
for days in torture before even death itself would come with its reliflC ; 
Her husband died soon after — ^not even then twenty years old — and Aer ' 
altematiyes offered to our choice as to the probabilities of the cause of 
his death are a broken heart or assassination. Terrible days these &r 
an English king to live in, if he had either a man's natural instincts, or a 
monarch's sense of due responsibility! 

Edgar, the next king, was only fifteen, and now Dunstan had his 
own way ; and, putting aside the very question with which we have 
here exclusively to deal — ^his influence on religious liberty — it was an 
able, energetic, and successful way. The nation and the monarch might 
grow faster under such guidance for a time — and they did so ; and if 
they submitted as regards the Church, had they not (the king and the 
great men, at least) their compensation P Dunstan could not endure 
the scandal of Edwy's queen — so married — but he could quietly put up 
with the concubines that swarmed in Edgar's court. The married 
clergy were now, of course, brought completely under subjection ; most 
of them, indeed, were, in all probability, driven to join the monasteries, 
and accept monastic rule. And what of the wives and their children ? 
Melancholy indeed must their fate have been. The cardinal l^;ate, 
John de Crema, speaking to an English assembly on the subject of the 
wives of the clergy, said " it was the highest degree of wickedness to rise 
from the side of a harlot to make the body of Christ." So that was how 
these poor innocent women were spoken of. There is an amusing 
addition to the record of this incident. We are assured by the 
historian, Henry of Huntingdon, that this very same legate, after 
having, in his own words, "made the body of Christ," was caught at 
night with a real harlot, and that the shame drove him out of Englieyid. 
Dunstan did not, of course, accomplish these darling ideas of his, the 
celibacy of the clergy and monastic discipline, without much discussum 
and contest ; but the culminatrng point of success seems to have been 
attained, by the intervention of Heaven itself, in a supernatural Tnawnflp 
to decide the question. * * 

Matthew of Westminster tells us that when, on a certain occasioii, 
"reference was made on these points to the blessed Dunstan, he 
convened a synod at Winchester ; and in the middle of the conffiet of 
discussion, the image of the Lord, which was standing in tiie diiiidi 
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close to the disputants, spoke distinctly, expressing such opinions that it 
rendered aU the secular clergy and their favourers dumb. But, as the 
minds of the cruel persecutors were not yet appeased, another 83mod was 
held at Cahie, when the king was not present, on account of his tender 
age, but at which the senators of the whole kingdom attended; and, 
accordingly, the matter was debated with great diversity of opinion 
in the council-room, and many reproaches were directed, like arrows, 
against Dunstan, as a sort of bulwark of the church ; but they could not 
subdue him ; when, of a sudden, the whole floor on which they were 
sitting, with its boards and beams, came asunder, and they were all 
dashed violently to the ground, but one single beam, that, namely, on 
which Dunstan was standing remained uninjured, and so he escaped 
unhurt. All the other persons of the opposite party were either hilled or 
injured in a histing manner. This miracle procured the blessed Dunstan 
and the monks peace from the attacks of the secular clergy and others ; 
the divine grace having produced these and other similar effects." 

Looking at facts like these, we cannot but see that the inferior 
clergy must have now needed a helping hand from without, to ease the 
galling fetters that were binding them in a servitude that threatened to 
destroy aU independence of character, and expose them to the worst of 
corruptions — ^those which, stealing in imder cover of a natural resistance 
to unnatural laws, and compelled to be content with secret, because 
forbidden, gratifications, derive from those very circumstances an in- 
creased zest, and so end by becoming at last evil and debasing. But 
they would probably never have obtained that relief, but for the action 
of the civil power ; compelled, in the person of the king, to fight the 
battle of liberty generally, and on so wide a basis that it could not, by 
degrees, but include them too ; although, no doubt, they were in many 
cases, and naturally, found supporting to the last extremity the policy 
of their own chiefs, in spite of all internal oppression. 

Nature, however, asserted her rights, and priests would not forget 
they were men, and by degrees fell back into the old custom. So 
Anselm, in the reign of Eufus, a century and a half later, revived 
Dunstan's policy, and made the canon law more strict. All married 
priests were to put away their wives, and not suffer them to live on land 
belonging to the Church. They were not to see or converse with them 
except in urgent cases, and then only in the presence of witnesses. 
If they refused thus to banish them, they were to be deposed, excom- 
municated, and have their goods confiscated \ while the wives, as aduU 
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teresses, were to he made the sl^wes of the bishop. And this law wai 
promulgated at a time when more than half the clergy are supposed t6 
have been married ! 

The contest we have spoken of — ^long smouldering, like latent fire, in 
the hearts of kings and priests — ^was at last to burst out into open 
conflagration, in the wars between Becket and Hemy II.; and it 
would be impossible to overrate the magnitude of the event, or of the 
consequences to the Hberties of this country. 

Q^offery of Viterbo has a pleasant poetical passage, in which he 
describes a friendly contention between the courts of the Emperor of 
Germany and of the Pope, and which shows somewhat piquantly how, 
in the estimation of good, easy-going people, the thing should have been 
settled : — 

" The papal and imperial courts contend, 
Whether the two may be compared or not, 

And thus the courtiers of the king declare : 
* O father, thou art a spirit veil'd in flesh : 
Who dares to treat thee as a thing of earth ? 

How shall this lower world with heaven compare ? 
Thou art as Ghod, the skies are given to thee, 
To bind and to set free, as thou seest good : 

Exiled in flesh, thy spirit grasps the stars, 
And Csesar is a living law to kings ; 
Under one living law all rights are given j 

That law chastises, Uberates, enchains. 
He is the front of law, no law binds him, 
And yet he yields him freely to the law : 

And that is law whatever pleases him. 
God gave him to the world to bind and loose ; 
Divides with him his universal sway, — 

Himself keeps heaven ; gives all things else to him.* " 

To this, however, the Papal Court replies : — 

" * If thou dost yield to Peter, thou mayst re\<jn ; 

The might in both Christ giveth unto us. 
Body and soul are subject unto me, 
My body sways the earth, my soul the heavens ; 

By ruling there, I bind and loose things here. 
I climb the skies, and reach the things of G-od, 
To give, to take, to chain, set free, are mine : 

The Old Law and the New both honour me. 
The ring and staff, though they be things of earth. 
The things they signify belong to heaven : 

Respect the rights of God, and yield to Him.* ** 
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The Emperor, convinced by this logic, yielded to the Chuipch : — 



** Then gives he to the Pope whatever he asked, 
Restoring all that he had taken from God : 
Peace smilegy and aU are happy in their rights,^* 

Why were not English kings and English reformers similarly open 
to conviction ? Undoubtedly they would have been saved much labour, 
anxiety, and suffering, if they had only seen how to make things 
pleasant in this way. But they were practical men, and they looked at 
the matter from a practical point of view. They saw that one-third of 
ail the land of England had already in Dunstan's time passed into the 
hands of the Church, and the third since then had become half; and 
there seemed good reason to think that the process of accumulation was 
still going on ^ — ^all this land, too, being free from the usual liabilities 
of taxation, military service, etc. Simultaneously with this — ^and the 
connection between the two facts was one of the utmost significance — 
they saw the Pope, the acknowledged head of the corporation that pos- 
sessed, in actual property, so large a part of the soil of England, claiming 
from the king the right to bestow the ring and crozier, as symbols of 
the temporalities of the see, on newly-appointed bishops and archbishops ; 
which meant an acknowledgment that these temporalities, with all the 
various civil and political powers and privileges they involved, were 
derived from Some, and not from the crown of England. They saw 
this demand pressed upon one sovereign after another ; and though, in 
his strength and indignation, Henry I. had answered that he would 
break off aU connection with Bome if the matter were urged any 
further, the Pope only yielded, as usual, for a time, till a weaker or less 
independent king lived, as in Stephen's case, whose title and position 
needed all the aid he could get from so potent an ally as the Pope, and 
who therefore yielded the point. They saw that the clergy, through 
the monastic bonds, were become, to a great extent, a power apart from 
the people, drawing inspiration as to their conduct and policy from the 
Pope, and that the regular clergy were in consequence always &voured 
hy the latter, to the disadvantage of the secular portion of the priesthood, 
who, living in, and mixing with, the world and the ordinary life of the 
people, could not but share in some measure their views. They saw 
that, after the Conquest, the Pope had greatly increased his power over 
the clergy of England, by aiding the Conqueror to depose the Anglo- 
Saxon bishops^ and other principal native ecclesiaflticSy in order that 
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while the one might dispose of their wealth, power, and influence 
among his own followers, the other might use the change to promote 
the election of men favourable to the policy of the Vatican. They saw 
the name of the Deity used more and more to cover every kind of per^ 
Bonal and corporate encroachment. "What must the judges of England 
have thought, when subjected to the treatment Ex^ger de Hoveden 
speaks of ? — " Whenever the king's justice shall hold his sittings, or 
whoever the person whose cause he shall be occupied with, if a person 
sent by a bishop shall come there and open a cause of the Holy Church, 
the same is to be brought [first] to a conclusion ; for it is just that God 
should be everywhere held in honour before man." They saw that men 
in holy orders might commit crimes, and either escape justice altogether, 
or be so pimished as to make the mockery of the show of justice only 
the more painful to the laity, because the Churdi insisted on dealing 
itself with all such offenders. They saw everywhere, and in everything, a 
growing design-, which was indeed often and frankly owned, to subordi- 
nate for- ever the civil to ecclesiastical rule, and so prepare the way for 
a grand scheme of conquest, which should reduce the whole Christian 
world to Papal subjection, and obUge all its sovereigns to hold their 
kingdoms as fiefs of the Holy See. This had been originally a sublime 
ideaj when it meant simply to bring the world to Christ ; but it soon 
unhappily meant to bring it to the Pope — a somewhat different thing. 
They saw the Pope evidently intoxicated with spiritual pride, and the 
full-blown belief of early possession. Think of such a scene as the 
following: — ^Baronius teUs us, that when Pope Alexander made his 
first entrance iato MontpeUier, among the Christian nobility that 
attended him on kis^ way in solemn procession, there came a Saracen 
prince or emir, who reverently came up to him, and kissed his feet, 
he [the Pope] beiag on horseback ; then knelt down before him, and 
howing his heady adored him as the holy and good Qod of the Christians ; 
while those around criedj " AU the kings of the earth shall worship 
kim, and all nations shall serve him." It is a cardinal of the fiomish 
Church in the seventeenth century who relates this, without any kind 
of disapproval. We have already had a passing glimpse of the prac- 
tical tendencies of what one would wish to speak of, as an article of 
theoretical faith, the doctrine of transubstantiation. But a truly signal 
instance must not be overlooked. Pope Paschall II. told the Christian 
world that it was a most execrable thing, that those hands which had 
received such eminent power above what had been granted to the 
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angels themselves, as by their miniBtry fo crecSte ^ody the Vreator of ally 
and to offer up the same God for the redemption and salvation of the 
whole world, should descend to such ignominy as to be put in sign of 
subjection in the hands of princes." Comment were idle on such blas- 
phemous words, and on such awful human presumption. This it is, 
however, to hold opinions that, as we have said, must shape themselves 
into acts that would terrify the agents, of they could stand apart from 
the fanatical creeds in which they originate, and see them as they are* 
These were the things that gradually sunk into the practical EngHsh 
mind, and that roused the jealousy of the English kings. G?he Con- 
queror himself, notwithstanding that he had received the most valuable 
aid from the Pope, was one of the first to begin the contest. Eufus 
took it up, and continued it, and even carried the war into the enemy's 
camp, by claiming to choose his own Pope, when two contested the 
right to the chair of St. Peter, and called each oth^ Antichrist ! But 
it was Henry II. who was destined to embark in the struggle to a 
degree that affected and embittered his whole Hfe. The particular 
point of contest — ^there is sure to be always one matter, or event, or 
idea round which the hostile parties range themselves at such great 
epochs — ^was, as to who should have jurisdiction over members «of the 
Church when accused of crimes. Under the Saxons, all parties, clergy 
as weU as laity, were amenable to the courts of common law, where the 
heads of the Church mingled with the nobles, and other civil authori- 
ties, in administering justice. William the Conqueror, initiating the 
practice of the Continent, formed separate courts of ecclesiastical juris«- 
diction, and placing the bishops over them withdrew them from th© 
ordinary courts. Now began two measures of justice for the same 
crime. No matter how heinous the offence of a priest might be, the 
canon law did not admit of his death punishment, and practically the 
utmost such men had to fear were stripes and deprivation from office. 
Not unfrequently, after committing crimes, men joined the Church in 
order to escape the otherwise inevitable consequences. To add to the 
public scandal, nothing was more common than that where two parties 
were concerned — one belonging to the Church and one to the laity — 
the court became partial; for, in fiact, it was often in a measure 
judging its own cause, in judging such cases. 

Becket was now chancellor, the first Englishman, since the Con- 
quest, who had been raised to any high office. Henry II. liked the 
man and admired the minister, and waited but for a fitting opportunity 
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to make him Primate of England. He thought he knew Becket pay. 
fectly, and he had a right to think bo. In synod one ia,j, when th^, 
biahopa were maintauung in their speecheg the independence of tiw 
Church at the expense of the power of the King, Becket reproved then, , 
and bade tbem remember they were bound by the Boine oath ■■ tJi*. 
men of the sword, that is, to preeerre the King in life, limba, digni^, 
and honours. Henry must have felt fortunate to have found such & 
man; and bo, in 1161, Becket became ArchbiBbop of Canterbury. 




Behold now a change, that looks more like the disBolving scene of a 
pantomime than a real event in the life of an eminent public man. 
Becket had been one of the most superb of ecclesiasticB in his state, iw- 
tinue, attire, cooks, cup-bearere, in hia palace, and the magnificent hoi- 
pitaliticB of which they were the scene. He now discarded all, clothed 
himselfin sackcloth, ate coarse food, and drankonly water flavoured witi) 
' unsavoury herbs. The King, no doubt, wondered ; but when h« heard 
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of the dailj increaeing popularity of the iaint, and at the same time of 
the entire change of mind aa to the supremacy of the Church that 
Becket had undergone, he must have seen but too plainly the Jesuitry 
of which he had been the victim, and prepared himself for a contest, 
the probable severity of which was made but too plain by the ^borate- 
ueflB of the preparations. Bechet began significantly, by complaining 
of the usurpations that had been made, not 6y, but on the Church. 
Castles, such as Bocbester, great houses, broad lands, that had for 




generations been in the posaeaaion of lay fMniliea, were now demanded 
as belonging to him as Archbishop, through having at some time or 
other belonged to the see. But this question was soon put aside by 
Henry's becoming the aggressor, and formally demanding from the nobles 
and prelates, in solemn council at Westminster, assent to a project for 
subjecting the clergy to the jurisdiction of the civil courts for murder, 
stealing, and other crimes. The bishops onauimouBly revised. The 
King then said, Would th^ promise to observe the ancient statutes ef 
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the realm? To this they answered, they would so observe them, 
" saving their order,'* Henry saw what that meant, and pressed matters 
forwards. In January, 1164, a great council was held at Clarendon, in 
Wiltshire, and there a series of laws, or " constitutions," as they were 
called, were laid before the council for acceptance. By these it was 
provided that all cases, civil or criminal, in which a clergyman was 
concerned, should be submitted to the king's court.; that appeals should 
lie from the Archbishop to the Xing [and so not to the Pope] ; that no 
cause should be carried beyond the Archbishop's court [to Eome] with- 
out the King's consent ; that no dignitary of the Church should leave the 
kingdom [for Rome] without the King's permission; that no tenant 
holding in chief from the crown, and no officer of the royal household or 
domestic, should be excommunicated, or have his lands put under interdict, 
until application had been made to the King or the grand justiciary ; 
that churches in the King's gifb should not be filled without his consent ; 
that when an archbishopric, bishopric, abbacy, or priory became vacant, 
it should remain in the custody of the King, who should receive all the 
rents and revenues ; that the election of a new incumbent should be 
made upon the King's writ, in the King's chapel, with the assent of the 
King, and that the person elected should do homage and fealty to the 
King before his consecration. These were comprehensive and sweeping 
measures, it must be owned, and were addressed with undissembled 
frankness to the direct cure of the evils that were afflicting the 
country. No doubt their very boldness and simplicity strengthened 
the King's cause, and made Becket and the Churchmen hesitate in their 
opposition. The constitutions of Clarendon were therefore accepted, 
and Becket himself signed them, but with characteristic Jesuitry refrised 
to put his seal to them. He then went home to play the ascetic more 
severely than ever ; until, lamenting his momentary weakness, and, forti- 
fied by the Pope's rejection of the essential parts of the document, he 
determined to recal his adhesion. This brought open war between the 
two men. Henry charged him with breaking his allegiance and with 
contempt, and summoned him before a council at Northampton ; and 
wheiii Becket tried to excuse himself, Henry swore, " by Q-od's eye," his 
favourite oath, he would have justice. Becket was condemned, and one 
blow after another then fell upon him from the enraged king. Enormous 
sums of money were demanded from him in restitution of gifts received 
from Henry, and of the various revenues Becket had derived from his 
offices in Church and State. The King had determined to ruin him, and 
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was too much enj*aged to content himself with the most prudent, or 
le?gal, OP just measures. For a moment Becket bowed beneath the storm ; 
and though he would not listen to the advice of his brother prelates to 
resign the see of Canterbury, he did meditate trying to regain the 
King's favour and confidence. But the conciliatory mood soon passed. 
He determined to dispute the kingly authority, and brave the kingly 
vengeance. It is impossible to deny the courage or help admiring the 
devotion to his order, or avoid even being moved with the spectacle of 
the strength of the inner conviction that could so influence outward 
acts, that Becket's conduct now displayed. His task might be likened 
to that of one who should not only brave the lion in his den, but do it 
when the beast was in the most savage mood, and in order to take 
awaj some most tempting morsel from, his lips. 

The King had succeeded, as he thought, in establishing what his 
predecessors had been vainly longing for, the supremacy of the civil 
power, with the Church's own consent. Becket had, at the last 
moment, destroyed that hope for him, and he was now about to take a 
still more formidable step. The great day came, when Becket was to 
appear before the King and the Estates of the realm. In celebrating 
mass that morning in honour of St. Stephen, the first martyr, he read 
as the opening words, ''Princes also did act and speak against me." 
When he dismounted from, his horse at the King's palace, he secretly 
carried with him a consecrated host, and he would not allow the cross 
to be borne as usual before him, but took it into his own hand, and in 
that mamler presented himself before the assembly. The Bishop of 
Hereford offered, as his chaplain, to take the cross, but he would not 
permit him, and he resisted the personal efforts of two other bishops to 
wrest it from him. '' It is defying the King our lord," said the Arch- 
bishop of York, " to come in this fashion to his court ; but the King has 
a sword, the point of which is sharper than that of thy pastoral staff." 
To this Becket replied, that ''the king's weapon could indeed kill the 
body, but that his could destroy the soul, and send it to hell." The 
King, unable probably to trust his temper after such a display, with- 
drew to another room ; and thither the assembly followed, leaving Becket 
almost alone. So he sat down on a bench, and waited. Presently the 
Bishop of Exeter, terrified at what he had seen of the sovereign's state 
of mind, caine to Becket, and on his knees implored him to have pity on. 
himself and the other prelates, for that Henry had sworn to kill the first 
man that attempted to defend Becket's conduct. "Ihaa fimiesi!" 
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calmly observed Becket. *^ Flee, then ; thou caiist not undentand the 
thingB that are of God." Soon after, all the other bishops came out; 
and one of their number, speaking in the name of all, said, ** Thou wast 
our primate, but now we disavow thee ; afber having promised &ith to 
the King, our common lord, and sworn to maintain his royal customs, 
thou hast endeavoured to destroy them, and hast broken thy oath. We 
proclaim thee, then, a traitor, and tell thee we will no longer obey a 
perjured Archbishop, but place ourselves and our cause under the 
protection of our lord the Pope, and summon thee to answer us before 
him." This waa a subtle stroke, and quite in accordance vdth Becket*s 
own principles and mode of action — ^to appeal to the Pope, making thus a 
show of deference to him, while the very questions upon which the whole 
quarrel originated, were as to the maintenance of the kingly power 
against the Pope, as represented by Becket. '' I hear," was the only 
answer he deigned — or, perhaps, found it convenient — ^to give. When, 
however, judgment was about to be pronounced, he retorted by en- 
claiming, ^* I forbid you to judge me. I decline your tribunal, and refer 
my quarrel to the decision of the Pope." As he slowly quitted the 
hall some of the courtiers or followers of the kiag threw rusheb or straw 
at him, picked up from the floor, and stigmatized him as '' Traitor !" 
*' False perjurer!" Stung by this, he paused, looked at them, and 
sternly said, " If my holy calling did not forbid it, I would make my 
answer with my sword to those cowards who call me traitor." He then 
rode away to his lodgings, surrounded by great numbers of the people, 
who cried, " Blessed be God, who hath delivered his servants from the 
hands of his enemies." At home, finding himself deserted by all the 
higher classes, he made his own high-reaching spirit show itself only the 
more strikingly for the humility of the garb. Imitating the Saviour's 
example, he exclaimed, " Suffer all the poor people to come into the 
place, that we may make merry together in the Lord." " And," con- 
tinues Holingshed, *^ having thus spoken, the people had free entrance, 
so that all the hall, and aU the chambers of the house being furnished 
with tables and stools, they were conveniently placed, and served witii 
meat and drink to the fuU," Becket himself doing the honours of the 
feast. Many, no doubt, thought this only the excess of Becket's pious 
humility, and love of the poor ; but the King and all the more inde- 
pendent and thinking portions of the nation, may be very well excused 
for considering it not only as treason, but as treason in about its 
most dangerous state of development, before it comes to the last otert 
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act. To Bet the people against the King was, we fear, but the too evident 
explanation of all those popular courtships ; in any case, the fact that 
they were set against him, and taught to look upon him as the enemy 
of the servants of God, is enough to justify Henry's belief that he had 
to deal with a man who would, probably, scruple at no measures to 
attain his end — even, likely enough, to the dethroning him — if he did 
not retrace his steps, and make peace with the Church by his own 
self-degradation, and by the sacrifice of the liberties for which he 
contended. 

Becket now went to the Continent, resigned the primacy to the 
Pope, and received it back again, thus calUng the whole world to 
witness, as it were, the question at issue ; and then he did not hesitate 
to announce that Christ was in his case agaiQ tried at a lay tribunal, and 
crucified once more in his person. Henry answered by seiziag all 
Becket's possessions, by commanding the detention of all persons 
bearing letters of excommunication or interdict from Becket or the 
Pope, and by striking his name out of the Liturgy. He also seized the 
revenues of the clergymen who had followed or aided Becket. Lastly, 
maddened l)y the sense of the prolonged outrage upon him, and by the 
publicity with which all Becket's operations were now intentionally 
conducted — ^Europe, not England, being made the battle-field — and, 
above all, by the remembrance of the kindness and confidence with 
which he had first raised this man to power, the King stained his 
quarrel by an act which no provocation could excuse, and which it were 
a crime to seek to justify. He banished the whole of Becket's personal 
friends and relatives, with their wives and children, four hundred souls 
in all, and wrung an oath from them that they would show themselves 
to the author of their misfortune. 

An attempt at conciliation was made subsequently in Prance. 
Henry agreed, at the intercession of the Pope and the French king, 
to aUow Becket and his friends to return. A meeting took place. 
Henry demanded the recognition of the words, " saving the honour of 
his kingdom;" while Becket responded by professing obedience in 
all things, "saving the honour of G-od and the Church." Henry 
turned to his brother monarch and said, " Do you know what would 
happen if I were to admit this reservation ? That man would interpret 
anything displeasing to himself as being contrary to the honour of God, 
and would so invade all my rights ; but to show that I do not withstand 
God's honour, I will here offer him a concession : — ^what the greatest 
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and holiest of his predecessors did unto the least of mine, that let him 
do unto me, and I am contented therewith.'* This was a test, and - 
Becket tacitly owned he would not stand it, when he still insisted upoa 
his saving clause. The King of France could not help remarking that 
Becket seemed to wish " to be greater than the saints, and better than 
St. Peter ;" and therewith the two monarchs turned away, and left the 
spiritual despot to his pride. Other attempts followed, and at last, a 
kind of reconciliation was made ; a very terrible one, because so obviously 
untrue on both sides. Becket returned to England after a seven years* 
absence, and was received in an extraordinary manner — ^the nobility 
and knighthood keeping aloof, or receiving him menacingly, while the 
poorer classes still treated him as a saint and deliverer. It is not 
unworthy of note, that there were rumours spread abroad that he was 
liberating the serfs of the country. He entered Canterbury, escorted 
by peasants armed with targets and rusty lances. He had previously 
excommunicated some of the chief supporters of Henry — ^he now 
renewed the war by the further excommunication of the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishops of London and Salisbury, having obtained 
letters to that effect from the Pope. This was evidently a case where 
the whole country was hourly in danger of some terrible convulsion. 
The three prelates we have just named crossed to the Continent, and 
implored the King to give them redress: ""We implore it both for the 
sake of royalty and the clergy, for your repose as well as ours. There 
is a man who sets England on fire ; he marches with troops of horse and 
armed foot, prowling round the fortresses, and trying to get himself 
received within them." Can we wonder that, when Henry heard this, 
terrible thoughts passed through his mind. Here was a case where, if 
a monarch was ever justified in taking law into his own hands, he might 
think he was, for Becket was above and beyond all ordinary operationB 
of law. "How," cried he, "a fellow that hath eaten my bread, a 
beggar that first came to my court on a lame horse, dares insult his 
king and the royal family, and tread upon the whole kingdom, and not 
one of the cowards I nourish at my table, not one will deliver me from 
this turbulent priest." These were dangerous words to use, if the King 
did not mean more than an ebullition of very natural anger ; and if lie 
did, then he brought upon himself, by his own act, the subsequent 
humiliations he was compelled to undergo. Four of his knights, 
Tracy, Fitzurse, MorviUe, and Brito, heard the words, and were 
speedily on their way to England, though their departure, it appeacB^ 
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was altogether imknown. Henry, meanwhile, took counsel with his 
barons, and it was agreed to send three commissioners to arrest Becket 
for high treason. Por that crime, he must have been found guilty. 
However he might disguise to himself the true character of his deed — 
however lofty the notions, and absolute the sense of duty that impelled 
him, it is dear he had so managed matters that no possible alternative 
remained for Henry, but to yield all or pursue Becket to the death. 
The four knights probably reasoned upon all this, and said to themselves 
they would only be executing, by a less circuitous and by a more 
certain path, that which would have to be done by public law, and at 
the risk of civil war in the doing. 

But they forgot that Henry had planted his foot upon law ; it was 
that gave him strength — ^it was on that alone he could erect institutions, 
or " constitutions," that should attest to the future what it owed to 
him for his long and wearying struggle. The knights found Becket at 
Canterbury, and they made one attempt to come to a peaceable 
conclusion. They demanded that he should absolve the excom- 
municated bishops, re-establish those he had suspended, and answer 
legally for his offences against the king. And then arose the eternal 
question of supremacy — would he acknowledge he held the Arch- 
bishopric from the King ? He answered he held the spiritual rights 
£pom the Pope, and the temporal from the King — ^words that require to 
be read by the light of his previous conduct. They parted in anger ; 
but the knights were evidently reluctant to shed his blood, while they 
could find any possible hope. Seeing, however, that he was not 
moved by their threatenings, they put on their armour, took their 
swords in hand, and returned to the palace. The gates were fastened, 
and they had to get in at a window, which the sacristan opened for 
them. Becket was urged to seek refuge in the church, but he refused 
xxninl he heard the monks singing vespers in the choir, and then he went 
along through the cloisters to join them, preceded by the cross-bearer. 
As he entered the choir, Tracy and his companions appeared at the 
other end oi the church, only just visible through the gloom of evening. 
All fled from Becket but one single man, Edward Gryme. Becket 
himself turned to face them. " Where is the traitor ?" cried one voice. 
Then, after a pause, Tltzurse exclaimed, " Where is the Archbishop ?" 
A reply was then hear^ '* Here am I, an- archbishop, but no traitor, 
ready to suffer in my Saviour's name-.'* Trac^ told him- he was a 
prisoner, and took hold of hi» sleeve, but it was drawn back so yiolentlf 
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upon Becket's murder, and though they were afterwardB formally abro- 
gated, that matters little ; the principles they embodied walked the earA 
as it were, and driven out from one form, they only entered another^ 
or rather, like the hoarded store of seed which the flower proyidn' 
before its death, to be scattered abroad afterwards, and produce a mm 
and more numerous progeny, so the very breaking up of these collee- 
tions of precious truths, and their apparent dispersion into obUvioii, 
appear only to have caused their wider dissemination, till, by and by, a 
new crop and a new harvest appeared in aU their abundance. Thus was it 
now. However seemingly the progress of religious liberty was stopped, 
it was evidently only stopped to gain new strength, or to be turned 
into some fresh path. 

Thus, when Sichard the Lion-heart supported the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury in erecting an establishment for canons regular at Lam- 
beth, in opposition to the monks of Canterbury, who considered their 
privileges touched, the Pope wrote to the English King that he would 
not endure the least contempt of himself or of Gk>d, whose place he 
held on earth: "We will take care so to punish both persons and 
lands [countries], without distinction, that oppose our measures, as to 
show our determination to proceed prudently and in a royal manner." 
The King was cowed, and pulled down the building he had erected. 
But then again, when one would not have expected it, that is to say, 
in the reign of John, the rights of the civil power in one of the most 
important of all the questions between King and Pope, the right of 
election to vacant ecclesiastical offices, was taken up, and fought out 
with a dogged determination that again led to the most serious issues, 
such as John's wholesale banishment of the monks ; the interdict ci 
England by the Pope ; the merging of the Church into the political 
question, which was solved by Magna Charta ; and the invasion of the 
country by the French, aided in every possible way by the Papal power 
and influence. But let us here pay due honour to those who deserve 
it. Generally, in the strugglefr we have to narrate, it is impossible to 
divide the Church into two parties, one being with the Pope and 
the other with the King — one being clerical, the other national; 
but they always existed, and probably the liberal one, at all times, in 
greater strength than could be easily shown, because they would so 
far share in the natural instinct of all Churchmen to support their 
order, as to support it strongly when in the right, to be silent when it 
was in the wrong, and to be brought to speak and act against its 
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leadei*s only in circumstances of peculiar exigency. Thus Magna Charta 
was obtained " by the army of God and of Holy Church ;" and when 
subsequently John and the Pope made up their quarrel (because each 
wanted the special help of the other to destroy his enemies), many of 
the English Churchmen, with Langton at their head, continued to 
support the barons. Yet that very Langton had been forced upon 
John from Eome. 

This right of election demands a few words more. Originally it 
rested with the clergy and people of the diocese. " It was," says Dr. 
Vaughan, in his " Life of Wycliffe," " a circumstance highly favourable 
to the power of the clergy, that, while a distinct order, they never 
became a caste. No man became a priest by hereditary right. On 
the contrary, that office was accessible to all, even to the lowest ; and 
the popular suffrage had much to do, either directly or indirectly, with 
choosing the men who should be raised to that trust. In the early 
ages, the sufl&'age of the people in such cases took precedence of the 
Buffi*age of the clergy. Even when we come far into the middle ages, 
we find abbots elected by the monks, the bishops elected by the in- 
ferior clergy, and the popes themselves dependent on the suffirages 
of the priesthood in their own city.'* The rights of the people were 
first got rid of; then the higher clergy, and the civil power managed 
between them — each for its own purpose — ^to get rid- of the rights of 
the lower clergy ; and thus the way was open for the Pope to influence 
when he could not directly choose the chief ecclesiastics of the country. 
Again : The development of the feudal system caused great political and 
military power to attach to all the higher offices of State, civil and 
religious, and to all large landed proprietors, and so gave at once in- 
creasing strength to the Church as its wealth and splendour increased, 
and constant alarms to the King, as chief magistrate, as to the 
uses that might be made of it. "We have not attempted to follow the 
shifting phases of the contest on this matter ; it was never out of the 
mind of either potentate. Again and again had the Pope tried to 
establish the right of election ; but although he often succeeded it was 
but for the moment, and a firm King was sure to undo what a weak one 
had previously granted. Practically it came for a long while to this — 
as a sort of compromise, the Church presented to the vacant office a 
man whom it knew beforehand was the King's choice. 

And so while public opinion was in continual oscillation between the 
two powers, tending now towards one, now to the other, but, on the 
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whole, collecting increasing strength for what was to prove, in effect, tte 
final establishment of the supremacy of the civil authority in England, we 
reach the reign of Henry III., when affairs were apparently at a low ebb 
indeed. Bishops were appointed by the Pope, either directly throng 
the heads of the English Church, or through arbitration subsequently, 
when the latter quarrelled with the civil power. The inferior offices 
were still more openly claimed. In the last three years of Gf^regory IX., 
three hundred Italians are said to have been sent from E/Ome to be 
provided for here ; and in 1266 Clement IV. asserted in the plainest 
language the right of universal nomination to Church livings, and 
persons were even selected to fill the future vacancies while the 
incumbents yet lived. But now at last something like a majestic 
national march was to begin, having for its object the final settlement 
of many of the questions that had so long kept the country in suspense, 
class divided against class, and keeping ever open a possible abyss of 
revolution, the bottom of which no man could venture to measure or 
estimate. It is remarkable how genuine the actual progress recently 
made now proved to be, as exhibited in the peculiarly legal and con- 
stitutional features that characterized it. The division of the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, for instance, enabled lawyers and judges 
to mark with accuracy the exact limits of their respective powers ; and 
the instant the clergy overpassed theirs, they were stopped by what 
took the shape of merely due formal legal observances. The Church 
kicked against this, but the nobles and the government supported the 
judges, and so that step was finally achieved in the reign of Edward I. 
Next it was enacted that clerks charged with felony should be first 
indicted in the King's court. To stop the dangerous growth of Church 
property in land the statute of mortmain was passed. Still advancing, 
Edward next prohibited all abbots, priors, or other religious persons 
from any longer sending money beyond the sea [to Eome]. And when, 
trying on the old policy, the Church granted a letter of excommmii- 
cation to one of Edward's subjects against another subject, the Eing 
instantly ordered the man to be executed as a traitor, who had thus 
appealed to an unlawful authority ; and was only induced to pardon 
him by the high officials pleading on their knees for the offender, that 
the law in question had not been enforced for a long time. 

Of course the weak and worthless Edward II. allowed the Pope 
again to encroach ; but that reign was soon over, and when Edward 
III. ruled, matters were ripe for a final settlement. He and 
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nobility wrote to the Pope eipoatulating Bgainst these recent encroach- 
meata, and received for answer an intimation, at once menacing and 
contemptuoua, tliat " the Emperor, and also the King of France, tad 
latelj^ aubmitted to the Holy See." It ia pleasant to read our King's 
reply — " If both the Emperor and the King should take the Pope's 
part, he was ready to give battle to them both in defence of the 
liberties of the crown." This is the stuff of which kinga needed to be 




made in those days. Legislation now went on more merrily than 
before. The court of Borne was expresaly prohibited from making any 
ecclesiastical appointments in England, and penal laws were passed 
against those who should, under colour of such Papal authority, seek to 
disturb any patron with regard to his living. Similar punishments 
were directed against men who dared to cite the King or any of hia 
Bubjecta to the Papal court. Pope Urban not only resisted, but 
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prepared — ^good, easy, credulous man — ^to revive the vassalage and 
annual rent, which that mock-reformer, John, had agreed to ; but the 
time and the men had come who were prepared to deal with these 
affairs in a spirit that must have appalled the poor Pope even to think 
of. There had now arisen in England a poor parish priest, one John 
Wycliffe by name, who had dared to put forth such sayings as these : 
" That God has given his sheep to the Pope to be pastured, and not to 
be shorn or shaven ; and that lay-patrons perceiving the simony and 
covetousness of the Pope, do thereby learn to seU their benefices to 
mere brutes, no otherwise than Christ was sold to the Jews ;" and who 
insisted upon keeping before the eyes of his countrymen, facts of the 
following character: "A collector keepeth a house in London, with 
clerks and offices thereto belonging, as if it were one of the king's solemn 
courts, transporting yearly to the Pope twenty thousand marks, and 
most commonly more ; that cardinals, and other aliens remaining at the 
court of Rome — ^whereof one cardinal is Dean of Tork, another of 
Salisbury, another of Lincoln, another Archdeacon of Canterbury, another 
Archdeacon of Durham, another Archdeacon of Suffolk, another Arch- 
deacon of Tork, another Prebendary of Thane and Massingdom, another 
Prebendary of Tork — aU these, and divers others, have the best dignities 
in England, and have sent over to them yearly twenty thousand marks, 
over and above that which the English brokers lying here have for 
themselves ; that the Pope, to ransom Frenchmen, the King's enemies 
who defend Lombardy for him, doth also, at his pleasure, levy a subsidy 
from the whole clergy of England ; that for the more gain, the Pope 
maketh sundry translations of bishoprics and other dignities within 
the realm ; and that the Pope's collector hath this year taken to his 
use the first-fruits of all benefices ; that it would be good, therefore, to 
renew all the statutes against provisors from Rome, since the Pope 
receiveth aU. the benefices of the world as his ownproper gift." 

Conceive the horror of all the supporters of ecclesiastical things as 
they were, on listening to such language ; and as they, further, remem- 
bered tliat this man had gained the ear of the King's own eldest son 
John of Gaunt, and, as it eventually proved, of no small portion of the 
nobility of England. One of the most interesting glimpses of an early 
English Parliament that we possess, is "Wycliffe'j record of the debates 
that took place on the question of tribute to the Pope. "Would they 
were interesting to us only in a historical sense ; but, unhappily, they 
have a far deeper meaning for us — a more engrossing attraction just nov. 
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Substitute for the fourteenth, the nineteenth century ; for England, the 
!E^magna ; for an acknowledgment of sovereignty in the form of a tribute 
of money, the sovereignty itself, in fiill exercise, or, in other words, the 
question of whether the Pope's subjects in the Eomagna, in this year of 
grace, 1860, shall, or shall not, keep, as they have already taken, the 
management of their civil aflTairs into their own hands, and almost every 
word of this memorable debate has a direct application to the existing 
state of things, when England is threatened with domestic treason and 
dangerous foreign entanglements, because, in the name of liberty, she 
supports abroad what she has herself fought for at home ; because she 
is true to her own origin and political culture ; because she appreciates 
and honours what those bold barons of the fourteenth century — every 
man of them a Catholic — taught her ; and because she can now show 
she stands with clean hands and an unquestionable position before the 
world, supporting not her own faith against a hostile faith, but lending 
her strong arm to a Catholic people oppressed in the name of religious 
supremacy, in all their civil relations, by their own prelate-prince. 
That a Catholic priesthood should feel itself bound to obey their 
spiritual head needs excite no wonder, when we remember that it is a 
part of their belief that they are under infallible guidance, and therefore 
must (in right) pursue an essentially unchanging policy ; but that a 
Catholic laity should forget that it is their own brethren they would 
submit to permanent slavery, that they should forget the teaching of 
their own glorious past, which shows them how their forefathers were 
compelled, step by step, to confine the priesthood to purely spiritual 
matters, is indeed inconceivable, degrading, and most saddening to reflect 
upon. But to aU such men we would say — Look upon the following 
record of what your ancestors and ours were! Observe how they 
thought and acted, and pause before you add another to the many facts 
that seem all tending to show that the idea of religious liberty, in your 
favour, is fast becoming compromised, when that liberty is used only as 
an instrument to oppress. 

The first lord, who is described as more bold in arms than in speech, 
maintains that the means necessary to institute and uphold civil domi- 
nion are coercive ; that the Pope, if he be possessed of the proper 
means wherewith to conquer this country, taking it by the sword from 
those who of old became possessed of it by the sword, he is at full 
liberty to resort to those weapons ; and should he do so, England will 
no doubt be found prepared, in defence of ber light, to da ^iat^ 
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same. [Exactly what the people of the Bomagna say now, who only 
ask that they and the Pope may he left alone to deal with each other 
as they can.] 

The second lord argues that the Pope is forhidden by the gospel to 
be concerned in matters of temporal dominion; that, as a purely 
spiritual person, it is foreign to his office that he should exact secular 
tribute after the manner of a feudal prince, " for the Pope ought to be 
the chief follower of Christ ;'* but Christ himself was unwilling to be- 
come a ruler in civil matters, and in consequence the Pope should not 
so be. For in Matthew viii., when the covetous man, having worldly 
greatness in his thoughts, promised to follow Christ, he replied to the 
thoughts of that man, saying, " Poxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man has no where to recline his head ;" 
as if He had said, " Do not think that I will teach you to work 
miraculous cures, that you may acquire a civil dominion by the gains 
you thus realize, while neither myself nor my disciples desire 
such things in this world." "While, therefore, it behoves us to 
require that the State should be observant of his religious obliga- 
tions after this pattern, it is clear that we are bound to resist him in 
this exaction of a condition which cannot be proper to him, as being 
purely civil. 

The third lord argues, among other matters, that harm, and not 
good, has come to England through its relation to the Papacy ; that the 
Pontiff and his agents have seized largely upon its wealth, which has 
often passed, along with a betrayal of its secrets, into the hands of its 
enemies. " Sufficient experience truly have we had as to the failure of 
Pope or Cardinals to serve us in either body or soul." 

The next speaker mentioned is disposed to think that John could 
never have been a party to a compact so mean, foolish, and dishonest as 
that which is imputed to him. He may have paid a thousand marks 
for the removal of the interdict under which the kingdom then lay, but 
he could never have expected it to be a perpetual tribute. " It savours 
not," he adds, " of the religion of Christ for a Pope to say, I will absolve 
thee, on condition that I receive annually so much money ? I hold it to 
be lawful to break a dishonest treaty made with one who by such 
conduct has broken his faith with Christ." If John sinned, John 
should bear the penalty, not the poor commonalty of England, who 
were no parties to his deeds. In short, to admit this claim of tiie 
Pope, would be to admit the right of the Pontiff to transfer this whdfi 
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country from the hands of the King to other hands purely at his 
pleasure. 

The lord described as the sixth speaker reasons thus : " It appears 
to me that, as the third lord has said, this action of the Pope may be 
retorted on his own head; for if the Pope did really present oiir 
King with the kingdom of England, as he in so many words pretends, 
and in so doing did not give away that which was not his own to give, 
he must then have been the true holder of this kingdom ; and inasmuch 
as it is not lawful for any man to alienate the goods of the Church 
without a reasonable equivalent for them, it is clear to me that it was 
not in the power of the Pope to alienate this fertile kingdom of 
England for so small a yearly payment. For if he might so do, then 
he might alienate the lands of the Church to any extent, and for 
returns never so inadequate, a course of proceedings that would so be 
found somewhat inconvenient." The speaker is content to leave the 
Pontiff on either horn of this dilemma. England did become a fief of 
the Papacy, or it did not; — if it did not, then all pretension to a 
tribute is fraudulent ; if it did, then such an alienation of the goods of 
the Church is a delinquency which the Church should be prepared to 
visit with her heaviest censure. This speaker further says, that Jesus 
Christ is the chief Proprietor of all things in this world ; that He will 
fail in nothing in respect to those' who hold their property from Him, 
and in obedience to his wiU ; while the Pope is not only liable to sin, 
but even to mortal sin, and in such cases, " according to divines, loses 
all right to dominion of any kind." [We may judge from this how the 
bold baron — the Catholic peer — ^would have dealt with the idea that the 
Pope cannot now consent to alienate any part of his temporal pos- 
sessions, when parts of these possessions have been alienated over and 
over again by the Popes, under the varying circumstances of Italy.] 
This last speaker reiterated the argument, that it was not in the power 
of the King, and the few corrupt nobles who acted with him, to place 
the kingdom in such a relation to the Papacy ; that to the validity of 
such a transaction the consent of the kingdom was indispensable ; and 
that inasmuch as the consent was not obtained, the pretension of the 
Pope is manifestly without foundation. 

And so the Parliament thought ; and it unanimously resolved 
that John's donation was null and void, as not having the 
consent of Parliament, and as being contrary to his coronation oath ; 
and they ended by quietly giving the Pope to iinderstand they 
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would resist by all the means in their power. The moYement, 
therefore, still progressed, and in Eichard II.'s time aliens [from 
Itome] were debarred from accepting Church preferments ; any person 
bringing over citations or excommunications from beyond sea, " should 
be taken, arrested, and put in prison, and forfeit all his lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels for ever, and incur the pain of life and 
member." Finally was passed the famous statute of PrsBmiinire, in 
1392, which, in more definite language, and with more exact aims than 
before, was addressed to the prev^ition and punishment of persons 
attempting to introduce Papal instruments, bulls, etc. The Tictory was 
gained at last ! The Pope, it is true, continued to present to the vacant 
offices — especially to those of which the incumbents had died at Bome 
— ^probably because of these they had the earliest intelligence; but the 
favoured personages were too wise to avail themselves of such equivocal 
advantages. The bishoprics and livings were duly filled up by the King 
and the civil patrons. No more disturbance. Yainly the thunder of 
the Vatican fulmiuated in the distance ; here in England the sky was 
clear at last, and men congratulated one another that they could now 
address themselves to their internal affairs, and more especially to the 
affairs of the Church itself, which had been sadly neglected while the 
apparently interminable contest for supremacy had raged. 



THE COEEUPTIONS OF THE CHUECH, AND THE EFFECT OK 

EELiaiOUS LIBEETY.' 

The kingly supremacy was established^ What was gained in this ? 
Pirst, unity of power and purpose in government, without which 
progress is impossible. Second, the having to deal with a man con- 
fessedly fallible, and who might be taught or eiiforced to move onwards 
with the advance of knowledge and the improvement of the people, or 
.their leaders, in the habitual study and practice of politics. Third, the 
divorce of the highest spiritual from the highest temporal authority ; 
so that while the one was freed from the necessity of lowering in any 
way the lofty ideal of a Christian life by mixing in the turbid contest 
of party strife, or in the struggle for worldly aggrandisement, the 
other was enabled — and called upon — to pay increased attention to all 
those details and complexities of civil life which demand organization, 
industry, knowledge of, and sympathy with, men's worldly interests, 
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and which increase in an ever-increasing ratio with the growing richness 
of social life. 

To obtain this victory there was much vexation — ^mnch danger- 
much incidental individual suffering endured ; but, on the whole, it was 
not, in its nature, so difficult of achievement, if we may use a paradox, 
as it proved in the fact. We mean this : from the first it was inevitable 
that a strong power in the person of the King should be raised against 
a strong power in the person of the Pope, and the interests of the state 
were happily bound up with the interests of him who was to prove the 
strongest of the two. But we now arrive at a time when a mightier 
struggle was to begin for the advancement of the religious liberties of 
England ; and when that advancement was to be made, through some 
of its most eventful stages, imsupported by other influence than that 
of the heroic constancy of purpose of its originators. The days of 
difficulty were, in fact, ere long, to merge into the days of martyrdom. 
Aid this, too, not because some new creed was to be thrust upon us 
at the point of the sword by a foreign people, but because men, 
acknowledging the same G-od, the same Saviour, the same Bible, would 
find they could not agree upon all the thoughts and acts that such a 
foundation led to. But how did these questions arise ? Is it not a 
significant fact — one that shows how naturally docile the human mind 
is — that all these theological differences that now so divide the 
Christian world, should have been undreamed of — except, perhaps, here 
and there by a student in his closet — so long cts there was full faith 
in the goodness and purity of the theological teachers? What if we 
should ultimately find that to reunite the broken links of faith, we 
must complete the circle of good works in our daily lives ? What if we 
should find that that particular form of religious belief which can show 
us how best to reconcile the teachings of a pure gospel with the ordinary 
doings of the world, by raising the latter to the height of the former, 
is the one destined to win converts from all sides, and so restore the 
much yearned for unity ? Let us, at all events, commend the idea to 
the consideration of all sects ; asking them, meanwhile, whether they do 
not find that, in all their missionary dealings with foreign nations, their 
doctrinal success is constantly dependent upon the more or less of 
practical goodness and beauty they exhibit in their lives? 

Let us now see, by a few rapid glimpses, what was the state of the 
Church when Wycliffe rose within its bosom, full of love and veneration 
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for it, at first. Let us see something of what he saw, as he grew to ' 
manhood, and looking round, compared his ideal with the actual state 
of things. 

And, first, as to the internal divisions of the Church. Scarcely was 
Christianity itself introduced, before came also disputes among its 
professors. In the fifth century the doctrines of Pelagius caused much 
agitation, and the Bishop of Q-aul was invited over to put down, by 
fair controversy, the disturbing head. A grand theological tourna- 
ment took place, and, says Bede, Pelagius was completely beaten. 
With that unfairness, however, which so often characterizes beaten 
men, he not only persisted in believing and speaking, but in carrying 
away the convictions of his hearers ; so again, a foreign bishop, G-er- 
manus, was appealed to, but he cut the matter short this time by 
banishing the leaders from England. So there was not much religious 
liberty yet under Christianity, even for Christians. 

Then began an eternal contest between the different orders of the 
religious : — ^those who lived under monastic rule hating those who did 
not, and being heartily hated in return. Ethewald, on one occasion, 
entered a cathedral during mass followed by a band of servants, bearing 
cowls, which they threw on the floor ; and the canons present were at 
once ordered by the King to put them on, in token they accepted the 
stricter life of monachism — ^which meant, as we have seen, among many 
other things, putting away their wives, if they had any, and renouncing 
every other natural or worldly tie. 

Then, in the Anglo-Norman times, the liturgy became a subject of 
quarrel. What must a genuine old Druid priest have thought of the 
men who professed to be so inspired with the spiritual loveliness of their 
new faith, if he could have been raised in the flesh, to see that Norman 
abbot Thurstan's mode of convincing the native Saxon monks that his 
was the best way of worshipping a God of love ? Thurstan's arguments 
were men-at-arms, archers, and spearmen ; and when even these con- 
troversialists could not convince the hard monks, they let fly at them, 
right and left ; and the high altar, nay, the very crucifix itself, became 
thickly covered with the arrows that stuck in them. The poor monks, 
on their part, did their best to reply suitably, by using in warfare the 
benches, candlesticks, and the very crosses. 

The rise of the Mendicant orders gave a new feature to the old 
quarrel betwixt the regular and secular clergy. If the latter had 
disliked their former antagonists, what must they have felt towards 
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these fresh ones, who, instead of confining themselves to their abbey 
walls, and railing against the more worldly priesthood, who would not 
come there and join them, lived in the world, thrusting themselves into 
every village — almost into every house — ^taking, as it were, the very 
bread out of the mouths of the parish priest? It was the boast of the 
mendicants that Jesus himself belonged to their class ; and one that so 
excited the other religionists, that a papal bull was issued denouncing 
the assumption as a heresy. But all these internal quarrels were as 
naught compared with the one that for nearly a century divided the 
Church — ^the election of two Popes (and as they died, of others to 
succeed them in each line), to reign simultaneously, each calling the 
other Antichrist ! 

It were useless to follow this part of our subject any further, or we 
might speak of the interminable discussions of the theological school- 
men, gravely weighing, for instance, how many thousands, or myriads, 
— ^we really forget which — of angels might dance on the point of a 
needle. But there is one topic that should not be passed over without 
notice; it became a very popular one just before the dawn of the 
Eeformation. Is it pure accident that it has again recently been put 
forward, and made almost a cardinal point of faith by the head of the 
Catholic Church, just when, as we think, a new reformation is dawning, 
even in Italy itself ? "We refer to that belief which is known as the 
immaculate conception. This was the chief feature of the teaching of Duns 
Scotus in the fourteenth century. He once held, at Paris, a public dispu- 
tation upon it ; where he first answered seriatim full two hundred objec- 
tions that were advanced, and then himself put forth as many more 
independent arguments in its favour. The University of Paris was 
converted in a body; and being so converted, did not trouble themselves 
about the belief or disbelief of anybody else, but passed a regulation 
forbidding a degree to any man who did not swear to his faith in 
the immaculate conception. We may judge from this of the notions of 
religious liberty held by the most instructed men of the fourteenth 
century. 

It was an odd circumstance that this Scotus, who thus threw a 
fresh stumblingblock in the way of doubters, was himself conspicuous 
for his love of doubting ; so much so, that when he died, and was sup- 
posed, through one of those horrible accidents of which we occasionally 
hear, to have been buried alive (in a trance), the following epigram 
appeared : — 
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"What Bacred writings or profime can ahow 
All truths, were, Scotus, called in doubt hj jon. 
Your fate was doubtful too: Death boasts to be 
The first that choused yoa with a fidlacj: 
Who, lest your subtle arts your life should save, 
Before he struck, secured you in the graye.*' 

Need we wonder at another corruption of the Church — its Jesdtij 
— ^when we see men thus eagerly engaged their whole lifetime thrgugh, 
in splitting the finest hairs of doctrinal points of faith ; if, too, we 
connect with the mental habits thus formed an eternal craying for 
power. But see to what immorality it brought even the most eminent 
men ! Thus, when Becket first yielded to King Henry in the matter of 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, he said to the bishops, "It is my 
master's pleasure that I should forswear myself, and at present I 
submit to it, and do resolve to incur a perjury, and repent it afterwards 
as I may." That this was no individual feature of Becket's character, 
this absolute fraud between man and man in the name of religious 
truth, has been shown, unfortunately, by innumerable instances of 
a similar kind ; but we need only point to Becket's own correspondent 
and friend — the Bishop of Lisieux — ^who, during this grave quarrel, 
wrote as follows to the future Saint Thomas of Canterbury : — " It will 
not be for your interest to recur to particulars, but as much as possible 
to stick to generals. For our cause is safe, unless articles particularly 
eiprest destroy our liberty. If we profess ourselves bound to fidelity, 
reverence, and obedience to the king — ^if we offer our fortunes and 
persons to be employed to his honour and service — ^if we promise to 
observe the royal dignities and ancient customs, so far as they do not 
contradict the [law] of God, it does us no hurt, because in all these 
things we are by no means bound against our duty. If, therefore, 
under this, or any other like forms of words, which can be thought of, 
the divine goodness should procure peace to you and your's, reserve the 
interpretation of these words to future times.*^ 

The luxury of the Church, so opposed to the lives of Christ and the 
Apostles, from whom bishops and others professed to draw their inspi- 
ration and authority, was only one of the many practical evils that arose 
from the connection between spiritual and temporal power. "When 
bishops were great feudal lords, with immense bands of retainers and 
enormous revenues at their disposal, there was obviously a ftlse 
position to begin with, and one that was for ever tempting the poasessois 
and enjoyers of such worldly advantages to forget their own higher and 
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peculiar duties. "Who can help wondering what the poor fishermen of 
Galilee would have said, if they could have heard such a story as this 
here following from the life of the secretary of Thomas a Becket, showing 
how the latter obtained his fish when he wanted any. Lord Lyttleton 
observes, on the authority of Fitzstephen, that one day there was 
served up to Becket, during a certain embassy, a single dish of eels, 
which cost five pounds sterling. It was talked of all over the country, 
as well it might be, for twenty shillings in those days contained in them 
as much silver as sixty in these, or little less ; so that if we estimate 
silver at only five times above the present value, as much was paid for 
this single dish of eels, as if we now bought one for seventy-five pounds 
sterling, or thereabouts ! 

It is worthy of note how instinctively, as it were, men perceived, in 
the very earliest times, the necessity for some kind of restrictions upon 
the power of those other men whom all agreed to honour as a superior 
class. A Saxon priest was not allowed to ride a horse, or handle a 
military weapon ; and in the laws and customs of a later time, there 
were various regulations of a similar kind. Here, apparently, it was the 
people teaching their teachers ; but there were many eminent ecclesi- 
astics who were indisposed to learn. The Bishop of Beauvais is a 
memorable example ; while fighting against Bichard I., he was taken 
prisoner and loaded with chains. The Pope then interceded for, his 
" son." Eichard, in reply, sent the Bishop's coat of mail, all smeared with 
blood, and accompanied it with the following words from Scripture : — 
" This have we found ; know whether it be thy son's coat or no !" The 
wit and the severity were equally apposite. It was that same Bishop 
who, subsequently, got so far impressed with the necessity of paying 
some attention to the decencies of an ecclesiastical position, as to lay by 
his sword and take up a heavy club instead ; so, that while he observed 
the canon against shedding blood, he was able to enjoy himself to his 
heart's content by knocking people on the head instead of running 
them through. 

When such were the tastes, one could guess beforehand what would 
be the demands of Churchmen upon their feUow-men. We have already 
spoken of the highest form of exaction — ^that of the Pope from England, 
including exactions from the English clergy. During the thirteenth 
century this country had the happiness to be the milch cow of the 
Papacy. Certain of our envoys stated to a council held in Lyons in 
124i5, that Italian priests were then drawing from England between 
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sixt J and seventy thousand marks yearly — a sum larger indeed, howerer 
incredible the fact may sound, than the whole crown revenue. Let no 
one say, then, that England was not, up to a certain time, a most dutiful 
child to the holy father ; that she did not give him full opportunity to 
show, in all their depth and fuUness, the value of his pious blessings, his 
unfailing love,* and his infallible, unerring policy, before she began to 
have doubts of her own, or to listen to the voices of those who did 
more than doubt. 

The superstitions of the Church might be, to a certain extent, 
explained by the policy of the founders of Christianity. They thought 
it wise not to interfere too far and too suddenly with many of the belie& 
and practices of the people. The great thiog to war against was the 
worship of false gods ; yet even that survived a long time. It was not 
merely in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, but up to a time as 
late as the reign of Canute, that edicts were thought necessary to 
restrain the worship of material objects — such as the sxin, moon, moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and trees — a sort of mingling, apparently, of parts of 
the Eoman (or G-recian) with Druidic, and possibly a stiU more remote 
Eastern mythology. But it is impossible to acquit the clergy of gross 
neglect of duty, that they did not wean the people from such practices 
as their continual outrages upon witches, and Jews, and upon those men 
of science whose thoughts were in advance of the time ; the first class we 
shall have another opportunity to speak of; and, as to the Jews, we need 
only at present remind the reader of a few facts, to bring vividly before 
his mind the condition of that people, such facts, we mean, as the fright- 
ful slaughter that took place on the day and night of the coronation of 
Eichard I. ; the way in which they were plundered by the State of their 
wealth on any or on no pretence (John, on one occasion, caused tooth 
after tooth to be drawn from a Jew's mouth, at intervals of time, until he 
consented to the ruiaous exactions proposed) ; and lastly, their whole- 
sale banishment in the reign of Edward I. ; and from that time until 
the seventeenth century, no Jew was legally able to set foot in England. 
Even for this barbarous act there might be one excuse alleged; it 
shows that the King was no longer profiting by the popular superstition, 
but honestly, however bigotedly, sharing in it, and acting accordingly : 
that is more than could be said of some earlier kings. As to men of 
science no more signal illustration of the effects of bigotry and ignorance 
could be desired than the fate of Eoger Bacon. 

In his paper on Old Age, observes Dr. Vaughan, addressed from his 
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prison to tlie Pontiff Nicholas lY., he says, "being hindered, partly 
by the accusations, partly by the intolerance, and partly by the talk of 
the vulgar, I was not willing to make experiment of all things ;" but, 
with the dignity of a true philosopher, he adds, " we must remember 
that there are many books accounted magical, whose only fault is, that 
they reveal the majesty of wisdom." Among the things which he did 
not, but which he intimates might be done, he mentions the construction 
of an engine that should be made to sail faster under the guidance of 
one man, than others sail by the help of many. Does this point to the 
steamship, or to some other propelling power yet to become known to 
us ? Again he writes : "It is possible to give to the motion of a 
carriage an incalculable swiftness, and that without the aid of any 
living creature." Was there in brother Eoger's imagination the dim 
shadow of something quite as novel as a modem railway, or of some- 
thing even more wonderful than that ? That he had mastered the theory 
of the diving-bell is beyond doubt ; and it is certain that he had the 
notion of its being possible so to accommodate our species with wings, 
as to enable them to fly like birds in the air. That a man whose actual 
doings were so wonderful, and whose thoughts as to what it was possible 
to do were so much more wonderful, should be accounted by the 
dullards of his time as full of diabolism, as even to render his own 
denunciations against the vice of necromancy imavailing, were all 
but inevitable. The wise few who had liberally aided him, and who, 
to the last, would have befriended him, were overpowered by the fana- 
tical many. He saw his writings put under an interdict by his own 
order ; was silenced as a teacher ; and suffered ten years' imprisonment 
after the sixty-fourth year of his age! For a short space before his 
decease he obtained his liberty again, and he continued to wage the 
battle of existence with a strong hand, until his eightieth year. It 
would have been pleasant to look on a necromancer of this order. 
The Church even profited by the boundless depths of popular credu- 
lity. The ordeal in its various forms (walking blindfold and barefoot 
among red-hot ploughshares was one of these) was not only supported 
by the Church, but it is evident must have been fraudulently supported. 
Modem discoveries have shown how easily many of the things that 
were supposed to have proved guilt or innocence in some extraordinary 
manner, might have been secretly planned beforehand. But the greatest 
sin of the Church in this way, was the unwarrantable lengths to which 
it stimulated the naturally beautiful love and veneration of the 
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mend Wycliffe's language to the universal ear of Europe now, when 
every word of it has even deeper meaning, if that be possible, than 
when it was originally delivered. First, Wyeliffe believes — 

" That all mankind, since ChriBt's coming, have not power, simply or absoluteif, 
to ordain that Peter and all his successors should rule over the world political^ 
for ever." 

Nor over the Papal States, as a part of the world, he would 
doubtless have added, had he lived in these days. He says: — 

*' This also I take to be wholesome counsel, that the Pope should leave hil 
worldly lordships to worldly lords, as Christ did, and that he speedily see to ife 
that all his clergy do the same ; for so did Christ, and so taught his disciples, until 
the fiend came, who hath hlinded this world. If I err in so thinking I will consent 
meekly to be amended, even by death, if reason would, for that I hope were good 
for me." 

Again : — 

"Prelates and great reb'gious possessioners are so occupied in heart about 
worldly lordships, and with picas of business, that no habit of praying, of thought- 
fidness on heavenly things, or the sins of their own heart, or on those of other 
men, may be kept among them ; neither may they be found studying and preaching 
the Gospel, nor visiting and comforting the poor." 

It was then no theoretical or fanciful difficulty Wyeliffe saw, but a 

deep ulcer eating into the heart of Christianity that he wished to have 

cured ; and he saw, too, that, like the surgeon, he must not spare the 

patient pain. He thus deals with the Pope's assumed power to bind 

and loose : — 

" Let it once be admitted, that the Pope, or one representing him, does indeed 
bind or loose whenever he afiects to do so, and how shall the world stand ? When 
the Pontiff pretends to bind all who oppose him in his acquisition of temporal things, 
either moveable or immoveable, with the pains of actual damnation, if such persons 
assuredly are so bound — it must follow, as among the easiest of things, for the Pope to 
wrest unto himself all the kingdoms of the world, and to subject or destroy every 
ordinance of Christ." 

It was but a natural, though, no doubt, to many good people, a 
startling deduction to draw from these and similar premises, that the 
Pope was not only not infallible, but that " an ecclesiastic, even the 
Pope of Eome himself, may, on some accounts, be corrected by their 
subjects, and for the benefit of the Church be impleaded by both clergy 
and laity." 

This was language that Papal ears heard, we imagine, for the firrt 
time in its history, and we can Tery well conceive with what scat of 
feelings and views it was listened to. Wyeliffe might attack the fiiani 
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with a bitterness that would be inexplicable if we had not other and 
contemporary authors to show us what friars then were ; and probably 
be himself lefb alone, as far as the court of Some was concerned ; but 
when he thus launched his audacious invective against the Vatican, it 
was impossible to remain quiet. So the Beformer was summoned to 
answer charges of heresy before the heads of the Church in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. On the 19th of February, 1377, the great edifice was 
crowded with people, anticipating an exciting scene. The appearance 
of Wycliffe has been thus described: — 

*' A man rising somewhere above the middle stature. His right hand raised in 
the clutch of his taU white staff. His clothing consists of a dark simple robe, belted 
about the waist, and falling from the waist to the feet ; while above that gray and 
flowing beard, you see a set of features which speak throughout of nobleness, and 
which a man might do well to travel far even to look upon. Behind him you see his 
servant bearing books and papers, especially the book above all books — ammunition 
for the battle, if there is to be a field-day."* 

He came, walking between two friends and patrons, who were also 
two of the great pillars of the State, John of Gaunt, the King's son, and 
Ijord Percy, Earl-Marshal of England. This was a significant hint to 
the Chiurch to beware what it did. And the ensuing proceedings were 
in accord with what one might expect. The Bishop of London, 
Courtney, fired at the sight, and this dialogue took place: — 

" Bishop Courtney. Lord Percy, if I had known what masteries you would have 
kept in the Church, I would have stopt you from, coming hither. 

Duke of Lancaster. He shall keep such masteries, though you say nay. 
I/ord Percy. Wycliffe, sit down, for you have many things to answer to, and 
you need to repose yourself on a soft seat. 

" Bishop Courtney. It is unreasonable that one cited before his ordinary should 
sit down dunng his answer. He must and shall stand. 

** Ihike of Lancaster. Lord Percy's motion for Wycliffe is but reasonable; and 
as for you, my Lord Bishop, who are grown so proud and arrogant, I will bring 
down the pride, not of you alone, but of all the prelacy in England. 

** Bishop Courtney. Do your worst, sir. 

" Duke of Lancaster. Thou bearest thyself so brag upon thy parents, which 
shall not be able to help thee; they shall have enough to do to help themselves. 

** Bishop Courtney. My confidence is not in my parents, nor in any man else, but 
only in God, in whom I trust, by whose assistance I will be bold to speak the 
truth. 

^^ Duke of Lancaster [speaking to his iriend]. Rather than I will take these 
words at his hands, I will pluck the Bishop by the hair out of the church." 

The people were, as the people have at first always been, with the 
• Yaughan's "Wydiffo:" a truly valuable work. 
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conserratiye rather than with the reforming party; and ihey, over^ 
hearing these words, became excited, and the meeting broke up in 
terrible disorder, and Wycliffe retired under the protection of the 
great men, his heresies uninvestigated. But this fiulure only hurried 
on, in all probability, the next attempt to destroy him. Four Papal 
bulls were issued against him! And then another citation brought 
him to Lambeth Palace, where, howerer, a still more potent hand, that 
of the Dowager Princess of Wales, the King's mother, stopped the 
ecclesiastical authorities. They "became then," says Walsinghaxiiy 
" soft as oil in their speech ; so were they stricken with fear," etc. The 
truth was, Wycliffe had fallen in days eminently fayourable for his 
work ; the King, and the great body of nobles and men of standing 
throughout the country, had * found in Wycliffe the very man who 
could, on directly religious grounds, advocate the policy they had 
resolved on from mere political reasons. We have already seen that 
the question of civil supremacy was settled at this period, and Wycliffe 
had the honour and good fortune to strike one of the latest and 
strongest blows at the opponents of that doctrine. 

The same good fortune attended him even when he became a more 
decidedly religious reformer, and when his great patrons fell off or 
became lukewarm. Pope Gregory XI. died, and immediately a new 
and more fearful schism than any the Church had yet known broke 
out; one set of ecclesiastics, the Italians, elected Urban VI., while 
another set, who were connected with French interests, chose Clement 
YII. For nearly a century this contest went on, new Popes being 
elected in each line as the former ones died off. Probably this saved 
Wycliffe, and gave him leisure for his greatest work, the translation of 
the Scriptures. It is probable he only came slowly to a full compre- 
hension of the necessity and importance of this task. In such passages 
as this immediately following we see how earnestly he must himself 
have felt the necessity of studying the sacred writings : — 

" But by the grace of Christ, I will keep clear of the heresy which teaches that 
if the Pope and Cardinals assert a certain thing to be the sense of Scripture, therefore 
so it is, for that were to set them up above the Apostles." 

Eut, of course, if he, or any other truly religious man, ceases to 
follow the guidance of those whose business it is to explain the Bible, 
he has no alternative but to study the Book deeply for himself. But 
he began also to see how much larger issues were involved than merely 
satisfying his own conscience : the sense of the value of the study of 
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the Bible for all men was growing npon him when he penned these 
sentences :^- 

•* If we follow this rule, the Scriptures will be held in becoming reverence. The 
Papal bulls will be Bupe)*seded, as they ought to be. The veneration of men for the 
laws of the Papacy, as well as for the opinions of our modem doctors, which, since 
the loosing of Satan, they have been so &ee to promiJgate, will be restrained within 
due limits. What concern have the faithful with writings of this sort, except as they 
are honestly deduced firom the fountain of Scripture ? By pursuing such a course, 
it is not only in our power to reduce the mandates of the prelates and popes to their 
just place, but the errors of these new religious orders also might be corrected, and 
the worship of Christ well purified and elevated." 

And in yet a third passage he comes still more dose to the grand 
essential — a people's Bible : — 

'* The chief cause, beyond doubt, of the existing state of things is our want of 
faith in Holy Scripture. We do not sincerely beheve in the Lord Jesus Christ, or 
we should abide by the authority of his Word, especially that of the evangelists, as 
of infinitely greater weight than any other. Inasmuch as it is the will of the Holy 
Spirit that our attention should not be dispersed over a large number of objects, but 
concentrated on one sufficient source of instruction, it is his pleasure that the books 
of the Old and New Law should be read and studied, and that men should not be 
taken up with other books, which, true as they may be, and containing even Scripture 
truth, as they may by implication, are not to be confided in without caution and 
limitation." 

But, surely, some readers may think there was nothing extra- 
ordinary in all this. Let such persons read what an ecclesiastical 
historian, Knighton, placed on record as to Wycliffe's conduct, when 
he had at last commenced his glorious undertaking, and prepared a 
Bible in the EngUsh tongue, which the transcribers were busily en- 
gaged in making copies of for distribution : — ^** Christ, delivered his 
gospel to the clergy and doctors of the Church, that they might ad- 
minister to the laity and to weaker persons, according to the states 
of the times and the wants of men. But this Master John Wycliffe 
translated it out of Latin into English, and thus laid it out more 
openly to the laity, and to women who could read, than it had for^ 
merly been to the most learned of the clergy, even to those who had 
the best understanding. In this way the gospel-pearl is cast abroad, 
and trodden under foot of swine ; and that which was before precious 
both to clergy and laity, is rendered, as it were, the common sport 
of both." 

But the authorities of the Church were not content with condemning 
Wydiffe's conduct. Jul due time the following edict appealed t — ** Thu 
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translation of the text of Holy Scriptme out of one tongue into 
ther is a dangerous thing, as St. Jerome testifies, because it is not evf ^ 
to render the verse in all respects faithfully. Therefore we enact lad 
ordain, that no one henceforth do, bj his own authority, translate BBf 
text of H0I7 Scripture into the English tongue, or into anj other, hj 
way of book or treatise ; nor let anj book or treatise now lately oon^ 
posed in the time of Wyclifie aforesaid, or since, or hereafter, to bS; 
composed, be read, in whole or in part, in public or in private, under ' 
pain of the greater excommunication." And thus the liberty to read 
the Bible, which Wjcliffe had, by an act of individual courage, secured 
for a while, was again taken awaj, or at least permitted only 
surreptitiously. Could we have a more significant example of the 
mighty scope and meaning of the words — ^religious liberty ? 

The last we can mention of Wycliffe's doings was the formation of 
his band of " poor priests," evidently in antagonism to the poor friars, 
whom he so detested, and, as Chaucer will by and by show us, witii 
good reason. The poor priests wore a coarse garb, had little or no 
worldly goods, nor were they to be permitted to obtain wealth for their 
order ; they had no benefices, and their one duty was to go about 
instructing the poor people in the truth of the Gospel — ^a remarkable 
anticipation of the Wesleyan missionaries of a later time. Such success 
had he in this movement, that it was said you could not at last meet 
two men but one of them should be a Wycliffite. 

But his enemies embittered, if they could not directly attack, his 
life. Twelve learned doctors at Oxford, in solemn conclave, declared 
his views heterodox. A still more imposing meeting in London came 
to somewhat similar conclusions. A friar was appointed to explain 
to the people of London the enormity of his heresy. He was banished 
from Oxford, after being deprived of his office — ^the Professorship of 
Divinity. He was cited to Eome itself, but was too ill to go. During 
Wycliffe's latter days, some of his old antagonists, the mendicants, says 
Vaughan, could not " avoid supposing that a heretic so notorious must 
needs be most miserable in the near approach of death. Possibly he 
might be disposed, in such a crisis — ^limb of Satan as he had been— to 
repent him of his evil deeds, or to recant some of his errors, and thus 
to make some reparation for the mischiefs he had perpetrated. Wycliffe 
was in Oxford when his sickness arrested him, and confined him to his 
bed. Then it was that four doctors, who were called regents, represent- 
ing the four orders of friars, were deputed to wait upon their expiring 
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enemy. "With these most religious persons, the same number of civil 
ofl&cers, called senators of the city' and aldermen of the wards, were 
associated. "When these persons entered the apartment of the sick man, 
his head was reclining on his pillow. Some expressions of sympathy 
were dropped, and something was said about hope that he might recover. 
But it was presently intimated that, at such a season, it was presumed 
that he could not but be alive to the many wrongs which the whole 
mendicant brotherhood had experienced at his hands ; and as it was now 
probable that death was about to put an end to his course, it was only 
charitable to conclude that he would be willing to confess himself 
penitent, and that, with a due Christian humility, he would be prepared 
to revoke whatever he had said to the injury of fraternities so eminent 
in learning, sanctity, and usefulness. "Wycliffe lay motionless and 
silent until this address was concluded. He then beckoned to his ser- 
vant to raise him in his bed. This done, he fixed his eyes on the said 
doctors and aldermen, and with his remaining strength exclaimed — * I 
shall not die, hut live, and again declare the evil deeds of the friars,^ " 
He did, however, die at last in 1384, to the great contentment of his 
enemies, one of whom, an historian, did not scruple to mention the 
event in these words : — " On the Peast of the Passion of St. Thomas, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that organ of the devil — ^that enemy of the 
Church — that author of confusion to the common people — ^that idol of 
heretics — ^that image of hypocrites— that restorer of schism — ^that store- 
house of lies — that sink of flattery, John Wycliffe, being struck by the 
horrible judgment of Qod, was seized with palsy throughout his whole 
body, and continued to live in that condition until St. Sylvester's day, 
on which he breathed out his malicious spirit into the abodes of 
darkness." 

But "Wycliffe stood not alone in his holy work. There was a man 
who was probably his friend — for John of Graunt was a patron to 
both — and who was certainly his coadjutor in one very important part 
of his labours. "While "Wycliffe directly assailed the whole host of 
friars, and other bodies or classes who had grown up about the Church, 
admirable, perhaps, in their origin and aim, but detestable in the state 
to which they finally sank, Qeoflfrey Chaucer, with an equally powerful 
and successful hand, imdermined the same bodies by the skill, humour, 
and fidelity with which he drew the portraits of individual members for 
his famous poem, the " Canterbury Tales." As to his truthfulness, the 
fact speaks for itself : if these portraits had not been so true that every 
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one — the friars imd their equally worthy compatriots, the Pardonera and 
the SumpnouTB, alone excepted — laughed as they looked, no man daie 
thus have written about men, who were so intimately connected with 
the Church ; but being thus true, there was nothing for it but to laugh 
and enjoy the poet's expcaure, and no doubt the great body of Church- 
men themselTCB were wiae enough to do the same thing. 




the Church do not these por- 
Fu^st, suppose we look at the friar, pictonally and 

THE FBIAB. 

" A frere there was, u wanton and a merrj, 
A limitour, a full eolemne oibq. 
In all the orders four is none that eaa' 
Bo much of dalliance and fair language. 
He had fmade fiill manj a mamaga 
Of jounge women, at his owen coat. 
Unto his order he waa a noble post. 
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Full well-beloVd and familiar waa he 
With franklins over all in his country.'* 

These franklins being the country sqiures of Chaucer's time, a class 
of men the poet has happily described in his great work. 

" For he had power of confession 

As said himself, more than a curdte, 

For of his order he was Ucentiat.* 

Full sweetMy heard he confession, 

And pleasant was his absolution. 

He was an easy man to give penance, 

There as he wist^ to have a good pittance. 
« « * * « 

His tippet was aye farced ^ full of knives, 

And pinnes, for to given faire wives. 

And certainly he had a merry note. 

Well could he sing, and playen on b rote.* 

Of yeddings* he bare utterly the price. 

His neck waa whit^ as the fleur-de'lis. 

Thereto he strong was as a champioun j 

And knew well the tavern^ in every town, 

And every hosteler, and gay tapstere." 

It is in such a position our artist liaii sketched him in the next page. 

" He was the beste beggar in all his house ; 
He gave a c^ain ferm^ for the grant. 
None of his breth^ren came in his haunt.^ 
For though a widow hadde but a shoe, 
(So pleasant wafl his In principio,) ' 

Yet would he have a fieurthing ere he went. 

***** 

Of double worsted was his semioope,* 
That round was — as a bell— out of the press. 
Somewhat he lispdd for his wantonness, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue ; 
And in his harping, when that he had sung, 
His eyen twinkled in his bead aright. 
As do the starres in a frosty night." 



> That is to say, hcensed to hear confession. 

2 There, where he knew or expected he should have " a good pittance." 

3 Forced (or stuffed), as we still say in cookery. 

♦ A musical instrument, supposed to have been similar to the hmrdygurdy. 

* The meaning of the word "yeddings" is uncertain; songs or story-telling are 
probably referred to. Perhaps the word should be weddings. 

• That is to say, he farmed or paid a certain rent for the right of begging " in his 
haunt," to which, consequently, none of his " brethferen" were allowed to come." 

y In the beginning. This evidently refers to some well-known passage, forming, 
in all probabiUty, a part of one of the ordinary services of the Church. 

* Short cloak or cape. 
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This is delicately and, to our fancy, deliciously done. But not even 
WycliSe hituBelf could equal tbe poet in his withering Barcaem, when be 
chose to go further. Thus, when with exquisite tact and humour he 
makes the Friar and the Sumpnour quarrel, the latter gives us his 
notions of friars in this little tit-bit, the beginning of which we throw 
into prose narrative : — 




" Te have oftentimes heard how a Friar was once, in a vision, carried 
feway in spirit to hell. And as an angel led him up and down there, to 
show him the pains that were endured by the condemned, he noticed 
that he did not see a single Friar in all the place, although of otbw folk 
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he saw but too many in woe." Naturally he was yeiy much surprised 
at this, and so he said unto the angel: — 

."Now, sire, quoth he, have Frer^ such a grace 
That none of them shall comen in this place ? 
Yes, quoth this angel, many a millioim; 
And unto Sathanas he led him down. 
And now, hath Sathanas, said he, a tail 
Broader than of a carrick^ is the sail ; 
Hold up thy tail, thou Sathanas, quoth he.*' 

The angel is obeyed, and immediately 

" Right 80^ as hees outswarming of a hire" 
issue 



' A twenty thousand Frer^ on a route,^ 

And throughout hell they swarmM all about.' 



Now for the Sumpnour's portrait. We may premise that the man 
so called was the Summoner, whose duty it was to summon to the 
ecclesiastical courts (generally to the archdeacon's court) all those 
unfortunates who had offended against the laws of the Church, by 
witchcraft, de&mation, adultery, lack of sacraments, usury, simony, or 
libertine life ; or who— for that was what the business often came to — 
were weak enough to be frightened when the Sumpnour told them they 
had done so. in order that he might let them off — ^for a consideration. 

THE STTMPWOrB. 

''A Sumpnour was there with us in that place, 
That had a j6re-red cherubinnes face ; 

For sauceflem^ he was, with eyen narrow. 

• •«•«• 

With scallM^ browes black, and pillM* beard. 
Of his yisage children were sore afisard. 
There n'as quicksilver, litarge, ne brimst<5ne, 
Boras, ceruse, ne oil of tartar none, 
Ne ointment that woulde cleanse or bite. 
That him might helpen of his whelkes* white; 
Ne of the knobbes sitting on his cheeks. 
Well loy'd he garlic, onions, and leeks." 



* A large ship. * On a route — ^in a company. 

' In the ^ Thousand Notable Things," a prescription is given for '* a saucefleame, 
or red pimpled fiice." Two of the ingredients are quicksilver and brimstone. 

* Scurfy. » Bald or scanty. 

* In the before-mentioned book we fimd it also stated that oil of tartar **win tak« 
awaj clean all spots, freckles, and filthy wheales." This last word meansy we pr e smn e, 
the same as whelkes, a corrupt breaking oat on the fiioe. 
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Another of hia tasteB in to drink atrongwine, "led as blood," and 
then. Bays the poet, he would cry out like s madman : 

" And when that he well drunken had the wine, 
llien would he ipeabon no word but Latfne. 
A. fewe termte could' he, two or Qiree 
That be had leornM out of tome deorae." 




There is nothing wonderfid lu this for he heard little else all da;; 
and ye know that a jay can call Wat' as well as the Pope, But if 
any one would search his mind for more he would discover that the 
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Sumpnour had exhausted all his philosophy. Again and again would 
he repeat his favourite phrase, Questio quid juris! 

" Full privily a fincli eke could he pulL * 
And if lie found owhere^ a good felUw, 
He woulde teachen him to hare none awe 
In such a case of th' arcliedeacon's curse ; 
(But if^ a manners wool were in his purse,) 
For in his purse he riiould ypunish'd be : 
Purse is the archdeacon's hell, said he. 
But well I wot he li^d right in deed ; 
Of cursing ought each guilty man him dread : 
For curse will slay right as assoiling* sayeth : 
And also Vare him of a significayit.* 
In danger had he at his owen guise 
The younge girles of the diocese ;* 
And knew their council, and was of their rede J 
A garland had he set upon his head ; 
As great as it were for an al^taJce :* 
A buckler had he made him of a cake.*' 

Lastly, we have the Pardoner, who^ as his name imports, lived by 
trafficking in those instruments of pardon or dispensation, which were 
among the very rankest of the ill-wee<Sl8 that grew up during the most 
corrupt days of the Church, and which, it will be remembered, formed 
one of the great objects of Luther's attacks in later times : — 

THE PABDOITEB. 

With the Sumpnour, continues the poet, 

** Bode a gentle Pardonere 
Of Bounceyal, his friend and his compeer, 
That straight was comen from the court of Bom^. 
Full loud he sang, * Come hither, loy^, to me.* " 

1 Or, as a modem gambler would say, pluck a pigeon. 

2 Anywhere. ' But if — except. * Absolving. 

* " This is a writ which is issued out of Chancery, upon a certificate given by the 
ordinary of a man that stands obstinately excommunicate by the space of forty days, 
for the laying him up in prison without trial or mainprize, imtil he submit himself to 
the authority of the church ; and it is so called because significayit is an emphatical 
word in it." — Blounfs Law Dictionofy, 

* Girls may mean young persons of both sexes. By haying them in danger is 
meant that they were within the control of his office. 

' And was of their rede, i. e., he advised with them. 

* A stake set up before an alehouse as a sign, and which, it appears, was sometimes 
decorated with a garland. 
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The. Sumpnour bore to him & stiff burden ;> never, continues i 
poet, waa there truinp of half ho great a eoimd : — 
" The Pardoner had hair aa y eltow aa vru. 
But smooth it hong, aa doth a Btrike of flai j 
By ouDcea hung hii lockea that he had. 
And therewith hii ihoulden OTerapTad ( 




Full thin it la^ , hj culpoos,' one and one j 
But hood for joUitj, ne vear'd he none ] 
For it was truae^ up in Ua wallet. 
Him thought he rode of all the newe get ; ' 
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Dishevel, saye liis cap, he rode all baie. 
Such glaring eyen had he as a hare. 
A yemicle he seVd upon his cap. 
His wallet lay before him in his lap, 
Bret-fiill of pardon come from Bome all hot. 
A Yoice he had as small as hath a goat. 
No beard had he, ne never none should hav^ 
As smooth it was as it were newe shave. 

But of his craft, from Berwick unto Ware 
Ne was there such another Pardonere. 
For in his mail he had a pillowbere,' 
Which, as he saide, was Our Lady's veiL 
He said he had a gobbet^ of the sail 
Thatte Saint Peter had when that he went 
Upon the sea, till Jesus Christ him hent.' 
He had a cross of laton,^ fiiU of stones ; 
And in a glass he hadde pigges' bones. 
But with these relics, whenne that he found 
A poore parson dwelling up on land ; 
Upon a day he got him more mon^y 
Then that the parson got in moneth tway. 
And thus with feigned flattering and japes' 
He made the parson and the people his apes. 

But truely to teUen at the last, 
He was in church a noble ecclesiast. 
Well could he read a lesson or a stoiy. 
But alderbest* he sung an offertoiy ; ' 
For well he wiste, when that song was sung, 
He muste preach, and well afile* his tongue. 
To winne silver, as he right well could. 
Therefore he sung the merrier and loud.' 
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A more unmitigated pair of scoimdrels than these two, the Sump- 
nour and the Pardoner, were probably never produced in any ciyiiized 
community, as representing each a class. 

It was time the Beformation should dawn, and by its pure light 
banish from the commonwealth such hideous spectres of the mental 
night as yet survived and flourished ; — " the hell-pestering rabble," as 
"Wycliffe called them. 

Although Wyclifle, as we have seen, was spared any great personal 

1 The covering of a pillow. ' MorseL ' Took hold of. 

* A mixed metal, somewhat resembling brass. * Tricks. * Beat of alL 

7 Xhe anthem or service chanted during the oflering, and fanning a part of the 

mass. 

* FUe, aharpen, polish. 
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suffering in behalf of his faith, he was aware of his danger, and ccm- 
templated it with heroic equanimity. "We have only to declare," 
says he, " with constancy the law of Gbd before Cflssarian prelates, and 
straightway the flower of martyrdom is at hand." He did so dedare 
what he believed to be the law of God, and his prophetic words were 
verified to the letter— the flower of martyrdom was close at hand. Not 
close enough to overtake him, it is true ; but many of his disciples were 
to smeU at that flower, with a soul rapt in its beauty^ even while the 
poor body was quivering with what would have been, under any other 
circumstances, unendurable torture. 

The first public attempt to stamp what was called heresy with public 
shame and execration, occurred long before ; but the victims being 
foreigners the matter probably did not excite the attention it deserved, 
or call forth the public sentiment in any noticeable way. About the 
beginning of the year 1116, certain foreigners, Germans, who had been 
living for some time in England, and had converted to their religious 
opinions some among the poorer people, began to attract the attention of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and were cited before the King at Oxford. 
To the question of what was their belief, Gerard, their leader, answered 
that they were Christians, and venerated the doctrines of the apostles. 
But it is alleged that, when they were examined upon particulars, they 
spoke impiously of the eucharist, baptism, and marriage, and when 
urged with texts of Scripture, refused all discussion, declaring that they 
believed as they were taught, and would not dispute about their faith. 
When they were exhorted to recant, they received the admonition ; and 
when threatened with punishment, they answered with a smiLe, " Blessed 
are they who suffer for righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven." As heresy was new in England, the judges were at loss how 
to act ; but canons had already been enacted by the Coimcil of Tourt 
against the Albigenses, and sentence was pronounced in conformity with 
these. The accused were condemned to be branded in the forehead 
with a hot iron, and to be publicly whipped and expelled out of Oxford, 
while the king's subjects were forbidden by proclamation to shelter or 
relieve them. The enthusiasts went to their punishment in triumph, 
singing, " Blessed are ye when men shall hate you and persecute you." 
Their garments were cut off at the waist, their brows were seared, and 
their backs torn with scourges ; and thus bleeding, and almost naked, in 
the depth of winter, they wandered about unsheltered among the fields* 
until they died. Thus did Christ's authorized expounders read his law 
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of loTe and biotheriiood to these poor foreigiiera! Sodi humiluitiiig 
facts should neTer be foigotten, for thej show the monstrous, almost in- 
credible moonsistencies into which pious, wise, and eren kindly-dispoeed 
anen maj be drawn by theological differences, or b j moital casuistry. 
Sow different was Wydiffe's teaching ! What he would have though 
of thus cutting off so many of his brothers and sisters firom the 
communion of humanity, we know from a YCfy grand sentence he cmce 
gave utterance to : " All those who conunune with accursed men are 
cursed by our prelates, particularly if they do it knowingly. But by 
this sentence God himself is accursed, since no accursed man may be in 
4:his life, unless God shaU knowingly commune with him, and giVe him 
bread and sustenance, whether he be wrongfully cursed or rightfully.'* 
TVydiffe knew that the rain falleth impartially even upon the just sni 
the unjust ; and that the &ct showed Grod's love for men to be a very 
different love to that which persecuting men had in their hearts toward 
-other men, even to Gt)d's own children like themselves, if they differed 
in points of belief. 

One result, little dreamed of before, of the cessation of the contest 
for supremacy, was to give the Church more power than ever over all 
other questions, and for this simple reason — ^the King, having obtained 
what he wanted, too often forgot that he was but the guardian, pro- 
tector, and chief magistrate of the people ; and that supremacy itself 
meant in its essence not the superior power of an individual called a 
Tvinor over another individual called a Pope, but of the unquestioned 
jpower of the State over the management of all its affiursy leaving 
religious questions still mainly in the hands of the clergy, but not so 
independent that it could hamper the national progress. The King 
-soon forgot this — ^perhaps, indeed, he rarely allowed his mind to reach 
to the height of such an argument — ^and he had to be taught it in the 
.same bitter school of adversity, as the Pope had been compelled to 
submit to. All this we shall show by and by in our view of the 
Progress of Civil Liberty. 

And so, for example, when Henry IV. came to the throne by the 
•deposition of Kichard II. ; wishing to have all possible aid &om the 
CJhurch, no better mode seems to have occurred to him of pleasing the 
Pope and the great English ecclesiastics than by suggesting harsher laws 
:against heretics, whom he proposed with all his power to extominate 
It is not improbable, also, tiiat even thus early there may have been 
43ome consciousness rising in the minds of kings and statesmen, that thopo 
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was yet a third power dimly seen every now and then for the momeni 
in the distance — ^the power of the people — which would occasionally 
issue forth in terrible strength into the light of day, in such insur^ 
rections as "Wat Tyler's, and ominously threaten, before it sank back 
into oblivion. Against this power King and priest must, from time to- 
time, have seen the possible necessity of future combination; and 
indeed we all know that that gradually came to be the state of things^ 
as each grew weaker and weaker in its own independent life. 

Heretics now began to attack and weaken the Church, and the^ 
King rushed forward to its aid. The battle began with the Lollards ; 
men so called, it is supposed, from lolitmi, tares, the tares among the 
Christian wheat, which had to be separated and burned away ; or from 
lollen or lullen, to lull, as expressive of their psalm-singing ; or, lastly, 
from Lolhard, who was burned at Cologne in 1322. They drew their 
inspiration partly direct from John Huss, and partly from "Wycliffc. 
In their petition to the House of Commons, in 1395, they explain their 
tenets thus: — The possession of temporalities by the Church is con- 
trary to the law of Christ, and destructive of faith, hope, and charity ; 
the Eomish priesthood are no establishment of Christ's ; outward rites 
of worship have no warrant in Scripture, and are of little importance ; 
celibacy is in its nature immoral, and begets scandalous irregularity ^ 
the pretended miracle of transubstantiation makes the people idolaters ; 
exorcisms and benedictions over wine and bread savour more of necro- 
mancy than religion ; clergy, in accepting secular trusts, become herma- 
phrodites, trying to serve God and Mammon. They further object to 
prayers for the dead, to pilgrimages, to auricular confession, to priestly 
absolution from sin ; and they add that deaths by war or by judicial 
pimishments are opposed to the spirit of Christianity, etc. The prac- 
tical answer of Parliament was a new law, forbidding all teaching, 
except by license from the diocesan ; ordering all heretical books and 
writings to be given up, with imprisonments and fines for those who 
disobeyed; and if these gentle monitors did not suffice to make tK? 
erring people abjure, or, if after abjuration, they relapsed, thai the 
English Parliament, at the instigation of the English Church, 
determined — one can scarcely read the words that for the first 
time brought such awful calamities on England without a thrill 
of horror and disgust — that such persons shall be made over to the 
sheriff of the county, or mayor and bailiffs of the nearest town, 
who '* shall receive, and them before the people in an high place do 
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[cause] to be burnt, that such punishment may strike in fear to the 
minds of others, whereby no such wicked doctrine and heretical and 
erroneous opinions, nor their authors, nor fauters [favourers] in the said 
realm and dominions against the Catholic faith. Christian law, and 
determination of the holy Church, which God prohibit, be sustained, or 
in any wise suffered." "We see, then, that the Legislature, including the 
Commons of England, representing, possibly, accurately enough the 
feelings of the bulk of the people of England, were at this time utterly 
ignorant of what the word religious liberty meant ; and terrible were to 
be the sufferings of many of that people, in themselves or their descend- 
ants, before they should have learned. The first victim, strange to say, 
Avas one of the Church's own members, William Sawtre, rector of 
Lynn ; who was deprived of his office in 1399 for heresy, but having 
abjured, was again admitted to the Church. As he thought over these 
facts, he appears to have perceived that it was not his belief but his 
courage that had been shaken ; and with that noble shame that so often 
characterized the conduct of the more vacillating martyrs, he caused 
himself to be cited before a convocation for saying he would not worship 
the cross on which Christ suffered, and that the sacramental bread 
continued to be bread. He was, in consequence, sentenced as a relapsed 
heretic, and burned in Smithfield, in March, 1401, amidst a vast con- 
course of spectators. Then, for the first time in England, was seen 
what the Church was prepared to do to destroy religious liberty, and 
what members of that very Church were prepared to suffer in defence of 
the same mighty principle. 

The next victim, Thorpe, is supposed to have died in his dungeon : 
so the successor of Sawtre at the stake was a tailor, John Badby, who 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. His case was more than 
usually painful, but also more than usually elevating as a sublime 
moral spectacle. Eoxe writes : — " It happened that the prince [Henry, 
afterwards Henry Y.] , the king's eldest son, was there present, who, 
showing some part of the good Samaritan, began to endeavour and 
essay how to save the life of him whom the hypocritical Levites and 
Pharisees sought to put to death. He admonished and counselled him 
that, having respect imto himself, he should speedily withdraw himself 
out of these dangerous labyrinths of opinions, adding oftentimes 
threatenings, which might have daunted any man's stomach. Also 
Courteny, at that time Chancellor of Oxford, preached unto him, and 
informed him of the faith of Holy Church. In the mean season tiie 
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prior of St. Bartholomew's, in Smithfield, brought, with all Bolemni^, 
the Bocrament of GJod's body, with twelve torchcH borne before, and ao 
Bhowod the sacrament to the poor man being at the stake. And Utea 
they, demanding of Iiim how he belieyed in it, he answered, that he 
knew well it was hallowed bread and not 6od'B body, and then waa the 
tun put over him, and fire put uuto him. And when the innocent bouI 
felt the fire, he cried ' Mercy ! ' belike upon the Lord ; with which 
horrible ciy the prince being moved, commanded them to take away &e 
tun, and quench the fire. This commandment being done, he asked 
bim if ho would forsako heresy to take him to the feith of holy Choich ? 




which thing, if ho would do, he should have good enough ; promising 
also unto him a yearly stipend out of the king's treasury, bo moch as 
should suffice for hia contention [contentment]. But ihia TaliaoC 
champion of Christ, neglecting the prince's fair words, as also contem- 
ning all men's devices, being fully determined to suffer any kind of 
torment, were it never so grievous, than so great idolatry and wit^ed- 
neas, refused the ofier of worldly promises, being, no doubt, more 
vehemently inflamed with the Spirit of God than with any earthly 
desire. Wherefore, when as yet he continued uumovahle in his fbimer 
mind, the prince commanded him to be put again into the pipe or ton." 
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And BO the poor tailor died — a bero, to onr thmlciiig, if ever the earth 
held one. 

We need not longer dwell on the fate of individual victimB ; the list 
of them, still growing in bulk and in horror, including, among otbera, 
Lord Cobham, suspended in chains by the middle in St, Giles's Fields, 
in the reign of Heniy V., his own early Mend ; "William Taylor, burnt 
for asserting that prayers for supernatural gifts should be offered to the 
Deity alone ; four Churchmen, burned in 1423 for their LoUardism ; 
the Bishop of Chichester, confined in cIobo captivity after recantation 
and seeing his booka bumod; then a cessation during the^Wars of 




the EoBea; then, in 1494, the first female martyr burned; then the 
homing of Tjlaworth, in 1506, by the hand of his own daughter — the 
execrable viTetches who presided over the execution not knowing else 
how to increase the terror of the event, actually compelled the maiden 
to set fire to the faggots ; Lawrence Ghest burned in the presence of 
his wife and seven children : these were some of the chief landmaiki 
that guide us through this awful period of our history, and which yet 
were only foreshadowing the still more fearful period to come. The 
last case we shall mention, as one immediately preceding the Beforma- 
tdon, is that of Hunne, a merchant-tailor of London, who, being sued 
for some small matter by a clergyman in the spiritual court, which sat 
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under the authority of the Pope's legate, took out, with startling bold- 
ness, a writ of prsBmunire against his pursuer for hringing him, a King's 
subject, under foreign jurisdiction. The clergy, in their exasperation, 
resorted to the usual weapon, heresy ; and Hunne, submitting, aaked 
pardon for his errors in that way. He ought then to have been dis- 
missed ; but as he persisted in his real and original offence, the suit 
with the clergyman, he was sent back to prison, and there, two days 
later, he was foiuid suspended from a hook in the ceiling, and dead. It 
was pretended that he had committed suicide, but a coroner's inquest 
came to a different conclusion. Foxe shows us, in his picture which we 
have copied, what the general impression was of the mode ; we see 
there the two murderers just escaping, one of them blowing out the 
candle. It may serve to illustrate by another trait the character of the 
Sumpnour, that the bishop's official who held that office is supposed to 
have been the chief instrument of this cruel and execrable act. 

But the seeds of the !Beformation were ripe now, and there lacked 
only one thing more, the mode of distributing them over the soil ; and 
that came, too, just when it was of the greatest importance it should 
<;ome. Printing was developed on the Continent, and was brought into 
England by Caxton. Let the Church have the full benefit of ite 
patronage of the illustrious printer. This is only one of its many good 
deeds in the cause of civilization ; and it is one we have reason to be 
grateful for. It was under the shelter of Westminster Abb^ that 
Caxton found his first home. Certainly he would not have foimd it, 
had his patrons foreseen the future of the machine which he then set up 
— the first English Printing Press. When Wycliffe's bones werb 
taken up, and burnt by order of the Council of Constance, fifty years 
after his death, the ashes were cast into the little river Swift, which, 
says Puller, "conveyed his ashes into the Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, thence into the main ocean. And thus 
the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now 
dispersed all the world over." And by what agency but the Pbikt- 
ura Peess? 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BEFOBMATTON. 

Thebe is perhaps no question in history more difficult to solve, or 
more provocative of the desire that it should be solved, than the 
relative influence of men and events on each other. Sometimes the 
man seems to be called forth by events, or by an irresistible demand 
for him ; all the influences of the time serve so to mould the minds 
of the people in the requisite direction, that out of them must arise 
some one or more individuals worthy to represent the existing facts, 
and the incipient onward movement to which they point. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, it is the man who starts up, unwelcome possibly at first, 
because misunderstood ; but who, by the force of bis genius and other 
favourable concurring circumstances, appears to stir the depths of 
national life, and bring from it events that seem but to follow in 
his wake like so many captives at the chariot wheels of an old Eoman 
-conqueror. But whatever the precise amount of influence due to either 
— ^whether the man dominates most over events, or events dominate 
anost over the man — it is very plain that in all cases there must be a 
profound sympathy betwixt the two, or there can be no great suc- 
•cess realized ; none of those grand historic revolutions which we ever 
:^aze on and study with such deep curiosity, and such undying interest, 
in all their details. 

To apply this to the Eeformation : — ^with one class of historians that 
mighty movement is mainly due not to Wycliffe, or to his still greater 
'Successor Luther, and of course therefore not to the abuses in the 
Church which these men so powerfully exposed. Ko ; it is due, they 
^hink, to Henry YDX If true, there is no denying this is a most 
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humiliating circumstance. One can with difficulty believe that pure- 
waters ever flowed from bo polluted a fountain, no matter through what 
tracts of space or time they may run a purifying course. At firsts 
glance it must be owned the collocation of fSetcts does look very in^ 
telligible, very ugly, and thoroughly decisive. Here is Henry VIII. 
showing himself, up to a certain time, a thoroughly Catholic monarch f. 
one whose chief dealings with the Protestant heresy then growing 
up on the Continent is first to seize and bum its books ; then to 
suggest to Louis of Bavaria a similar conflagration of Luther in 
person; and, lastly, to write a book against him, and obtain from 
the Pope, for so doing, the much-enjoyed title of " Defender of the 
Paith ! " And why does he change, this zealous Catholic prince ? No 
qualms of doubt oppress him. There is not a single tenet taught by 
the most exalted churchman of his day, that is too much for Henry's 
spiritual digestion. On the contrary, he bums with great gusto any of 
his subjects who do doubt, provided, that is, they let their doubts 
become known. But all at once the king, who has been married 
eighteen years, and to one of the most exemplary of wives — a woman 
to whom, perhaps, the highest compHment might be paid that could 
be paid to any of her sex, that she was beyond even his power to- 
find fault with — tliis king is suddenly smitten with an uneasy con- 
sciousness that lie ought not to have wedded her, because she had 
been previously married to his early deceased brother. True, he had 
married tlie young and beautiful widow ; true, he had obtained Papal 
dispensation for so doing ; true, the marriage had been solemnly 
recognized' by the Parliament and people of England ; true, that not 
a soul ever dreamed of disturbing such a marriage, or raising a question 
about it. What then ? Henry's was a tender conscience, and the 
thought once entered in, he could not, unhappy prince that he was, get 
rid of it. Of course every child now knows the secret cause, and laughs 
at the hypocritical pretence : it was '* the gospel light fipom Bullen's- 
eyes " that now began to shed their rays upon the king's previously 
darkened soul, and show to him the error of his ways, and appeal,. 
most eloquently to him, to amend these ways for the future. Accord- 
ing to the theory we have spoken of, we may conclude that if Anne 
Bullen would have only consented to be Henry's mistress, Heniy 
would have let his wife alone; and, instead of reforming a nationV 
religion in order to get his own individual divorce, would hare busied 
himself in the exactly opposite direction, by rooting out Protestant 
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heresy wherever he could find it, and so erecting England into a sort 
of dam against the spiritual waters that Luther was letting loose upon 
the world. We fear those who think so can have little studied the 
great under-currents of the waves of national life ; can have but little* 
comprehension of the eternal laws of truth, and justice, and harmony 
that rule the world, however concealed for a time their outward and 
superficial manifestations may be. Life is not the lottery such theories 
make it ; and least of all national life. The truth of the matter we 
believe to be this : — In every community the real ultimate leaders are 
the intelligent, the earnest, the brave. By the time of Wycliffe many 
of these classes had began to think about, and to feel keenly upon, 
the many obvious abuses and corruptions of the Church. Wycliffe 
spoke what they thought, and his words were like torches among the 
dry brushwood of a forest in the Indian prairie : there was a grand 
and far-reaching blaze ; and for a moment all England — ^that is, all 
thoughtful, earnest, and brave England — saw vividly the truth of its 
own and the Church's position. Chaucer deepened the impression 
thus made. Reaction from this sudden, and, as it were, spasmodic 
effort, threw back the movement, after their time ; but the seed had 
been scattered, and grew, now here, now there, silently in men's 
hearts ; and their religious life took a deeper tint, and there was a 
looking forward, and upward, vaguely for some new state; and 
martyrs from time to time went to the stake, and so testified to all 
men there was a something deeper, and stronger, and holier than the 
world could give or take away ; and that that mysterious and sublime 
power, whatever it might be, was in antagonism to existing modes 
and faiths; and then came, as we have said, the Printing Press, to 
help, in a thousand ways, to make men know more and think more 
(Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales " was one of the works that issued from 
the Caxton press) ; and lastly, there was before the eyes of all such 
persons, a Church revelling, as it were, in the very excess of all those 
things that were beginning to give so much displeasure : in its devo- 
tion to temporal things (Wolsey, for instance, surpassed in this resped? 
all that his most ambitious predecessors had ever dreamed of, Becket 
included) ; — ^in its audacious claim for immunity from the common* 
responsibilities of English citizens (Hunne's case was deeply mixed up 
with this old, yet ever new question) ; — ^in its passionate maintenance of 
rights of sanctuary for cut-throats and vagabonds of every kind ; — in its 
processions, pilgrimages, ceremonies, and saint-worship, all carried to 
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the extremest points of splendour, displaj, and expense ; — in its treat- 
ment of the Bible, unstudied by the clergy themselves, who alone had 
the right and opportunity to study it, and denied to the masses, who 
were secretly yearning to handle its sacred and as yet mysterious 
pages. With these facts, and with martyrdom for all who ventured to 
doubt the beliefs that had (apparently) led to them; and with the 
midoight assassin for more worldly opponents, as in Hunne's case ; and 
with Luther's mighty voice thundering over Europe, and compelling 
the attention of all Christian men, how could a Beformatiou have been 
longer delayed, whether Henry had or had not grown tired of his wife ? 
No : doubtless the movement might not have gone on so fSstst, had it 
waited for some other incident, or complication of incidents, to set it 
going ; but it is equally open to speculation whether it might not have 
gone on much faster, or at all events less bloodily, and with less 
chances of reaction. Ko, it is the misfortune, not the fault of the 
!Beformation, that it must in a certain sense date fix)m Henry YIIL ; 
but in no real, living, inner sense was he the cause of it. We should 
ourselves rather say he was, even while favouring it for his own 
purposes, its worst enemy ; and that the stains that rest upon it are in 
a great degree all traceable to his bloody and impure hand. Let us 
now glance at the leading facts of this mighty revolution ; premising 
that our readers must not forget for an instant that we are not writing, 
even in the merest outline, a history of religion in England, but re- 
calling the chief of those events out of which have risen, like the flower 
from the seed, the precious, and lovely, and sweet smelling growth that 
we call religious liberty. 

Henry saw Anne Bullen, tempted her, and soon found there was 
one only condition that would make her his — a crown; and from that 
moment there cannot be a rational doubt that all his policy, whether 
secret or avowed, was directed to the attainment of an end that a 
man with a spark of honour would have said was impossible. But 
Katharine, his wife, was beginning to lose somewhat of her early beauty, 
and she had no male child; while the maid of honour was eminently 
attractive, and might, if she became his queen, give him the auccessor 
he so ardently desired. The first adviser of the divorce is supposed to 
have been Cardinal Wolsey, the man who had risen from the very 
humblest social position (he was the son of a butcher) to be tiie 
-exemplar of all that was most magnificent in personal wealth and taste^ 
most imposing in state and retinue, most potential in political influence 
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and adminiBtrative gOTenuneiit ; a man who, even ^nong the proud nobles 
of England, moved like a being of an altogether superior order. In coa- 
aidering bow auch a man could have obtained, and so long muntained, 
the royal favour, we think much stresa may be laid on the fact of the 
secret pleasure and pride with which a king, like Henry, would look 
upon aU the splendour and oBtentation of Wolsey ; how he would even 
take pleasure in adding to it more and more, when he could say to 
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bimself, " And this man, bo haughty to others, even to the haughtiest, 
is my servant, obsequious always to me — ay, this ia indeed to be a king !" 
"Wolsey, we repeat, is said to have first su^ested the divorce ; but 
we utterly diebeliere that any man would have dared to breathe a 
word on a subject at once so wicked and so dangerous, except after 
full perception of what was wanted. Then, no doubt, an unsarupuloua 
adviser might and would do so, fiilly conscions that his royal maotw 
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would wish, of all things, to be able to saj to hinuielf — ^perhaps to> 
others — ^it was not he who first began to think of so terrible an 
altemative— oh, no ; he thought only of the sin he feared he had 
unwittingly committed against the canons of the Church. But once 
the door opened to the reception of so important an idea, Wolsey saw 
that he might make excellent use of it, in the formation of a new 
marriage and new foreign alliance. But he was soon undeeeiYed on 
that score; Henry let him understand distinctly that it waa none 
other than Anne Bullen he was thinking of as his future queen. 
Wolsey was so overpowered at this news, that he actually went on 
his knees to Henry, to beg him to change his purpose ; but discovering 
that the king was determined, and therefore dangerous if opposed, he 
veered round, and if he rendered but a lukewarm support, he still did 
support the iniquitous measure proposed. 

It would be amusing to trace the plots that now went on, if it were 
not for the difficulty of shutting one's eyes, even for an instant, to the 
detestable sensuality and injustice that pervaded them ; plots having 
for their aim to prepare the public mind for the divorce, and obtain 
from the Church, and especially from the Pope, the desired sanction. 
Bishops and divines were asked to give their opinion, and they sagely 
replied — Consult the Pope. Sir Thomas More was sounded, who said, 
with equal shrewdness— Bead the writings of the early fathers of the 
Church. Here and there a kind of hesitating acknowledgment waa 
drawn forth, that there mi(/7it be scruples on the ground of the relation- 
ship. As to the Pope, no doubt he learned by his private channels of 
information — possibly from Cardinal Wolsey himself — ^hoW Henry's 
mind was bent upon the scheme, and how dangerous it might be in the 
then state of the Popedom — ^Eome itself being in possession of the 
Imperialists, and the Pope having but just escaped from a Bomish prison 
— ^to thwart the English monarch ; so, putting aside the deep disgrace 
and humiliation of undoing a marriage that it had itself sanctioned, 
he gave, in 1527, the two coveted documents — one, a power to Wolsey 
to grant the divorce ; the other, a dispensation to Henry to remarry 
himself to any woman whatsoever. 

Henry must have smiled one of his grimmest but most truthful 
smiles, as he examined the important instruments, and thought the rest 
would be only form and ceremonial, such as was due, for decency sake, 
to the world, to the Queen, and to his own character. There is, accord- 
ingly, held an imposing meeting in the haU of Blackfriars, on the list' 
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^ay of May, 1529. Wolsey sits there in state, and by his side Cam- 
peggio, the legate of the holy see. Henry sends his proxy ; but where 
ia the party who is so deeply concerned? "Where. is the royal lady 
v^ho is to be struck down, not merely from a throne, but from the 
«ide of the husband to whom she has been a loving and exemplary, 
wife for eighteen years ? She will not come. The court is adjourned 
i}0 the 21st of June, that fresh influences may be brought to bear upon 
her. That day she does appear, and so does Henry. " Come," he 
thinks, "we shall get the business done now — a few tears perhaps, 
a. solemn decision, and there's an end." But see — she takes no 
notice of their forms and their judgments. She knows well what is 
intended. "With the dignity alike of a woman and of a queen, outraged 
in both capacities, she makes one last public appeal — ay, on her knees — 
to her king and husband, and does this tenderly as regards his feel- 
ings and conduct, even while with pathetic eloquence she reviews the 
injustice of the entire proceedings against her. She ends by desiring 
to consult her friends in Spain, and by committing her cause to God. 
She then walks out of the court, and never again acknowledges in 
any way the jurisdiction of her hostile judges. Let us finish her story 
at once. "Worn out with anguish, she died ia 1536 ; and on her death- 
bed sent to request her former husband to comfort her with a sight 
of her child — their child — ^Mary (afterwards the Queen), but it is 
refused, and so — she has done with life. 

" I must to bed : 
Call in more women. — ^When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be used with honour : strew me oyer 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave. Embalm me. 
Then lay me forth. Althoiigh unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen and daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more." 

So does the people's historian, William Shakspere, describe the last 
hours of the noble-hearted Katharine ; the first victim of the religious 
scruples of King Henry YIII., to whose movements, after the meeting 
in Blackfriars, we must now return. 

Katharine's refusal to acknowledge the court was, doubtless, annoy- 
ing to him ; he not only wanted his own way, but he wanted everybody 
to acknowledge his way the right way. But a far greater obstacle 
now threatened. The Pope was getting out of his political diffi- 
culties: he knew, of course, quite well, what everybody else knew. 
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that Anne Bullen had leanings towards the new heresy ; so he revoked 
the sanction he had giyen, Campeggio hurried back to Eome, and left 
Henry furious. Wolsey was the first to experience the consequences. 
The King believed him secretly unfavourable to the proposed marriage, 
and disgraced him. Wanting all real strength, all true fortitude, 
Wolsey sank with more striking rapidity than he had risen ; and he^ 
who but now appeared the foremost man of all this world (below the 
rank of crowned heads), died, of a broken heart apparently, while under 
arrest, and on his way to London. 

Henry thus lost at once his chief religious and chief political 
adviser ; he was soon to be very efficiently supplied in both directions. 
He was told one day the particulars of a certain conversation at a 
supper-table, which amazingly interested Henry, who was now lost 
in perplexity as to the how and the when of the divorce, and the 
marriage that lay beyond that divorce. At this said supper, a grave 
and learned man had expressed his opinion that the only way to settle 
the tedious question of the divorce, was to have it discussed by learned 
and holy men on the sole authority of the Bible, and without further 
reference to the Pope. Henry caught up the words, and, charmed 
with the idea, sent instantly for the author, and, lo ! the beginning of 
the public career of Cranmer, who soon showed, and to the entire 
satisfaction of Henry, that the laws of G-od, as laid down in the Bible, 
and as confirmed by the fathers of the Church, did not permit a man 
to marry his brother's widow. It was not long before Cranmer became 
the King's chief religious adviser ; and was, then, in a position to sup- 
port, if he were inclined to do so, the new doctrines, which it was 
believed he secretly favoured. 

Henry was equally fortunate in replacing his political confidant. 
Wolsey had a secretary, called Thomas Cromwell ; and be it said, in 
passing, to Cromwell's honour, that however much he owed in fact 
to his master's faU, he does not seem to have contributed in any way 
to it ; while he does, on the other hand, appear to have exhibitod a manly 
sympathy and bearing towards the disgraced minister. While Henry and 
the courtiers were still wavering (for the Papal difficulty wets an alarm- 
ing one, that must be acknowledged ; for here the Pope was obviously 
in the right), while all was indecision and perplexity, Cromwell asked 
an audience of the King, and then said, in efiect, that the ministers 
were too much in awe of vulgar opinion, that the best way would be 
to deny the Pope's authority altogether, and rest on the £aYOurabl0 
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opinion of the Englisli universities (which had heen obtained with ex- 
treme difficulty, let us observe, and probably only through much fraud 
and intimidation), and on the confirmation that the English Parliament 
could doubtless be brought to give. Henry saw at once this was the man 
for him. Cromwell proceeded with even greater boldness to throw out a 
still more potent lure. He recommended the King to foUow the German 
princes who had received the new religion, and to declare Jiimself the 
supreme head of the Church, Henry, he said, was only half a King, being 
as he was ; whereas bishops and clergy ought to be dependent wholly 
on the crown, and hold nothing from the Pope. Never did ears drink 
in more greedily delicious counsel than Henry, as he listened to Crom- 
well. "What ! be himself, in effect, Pope over England, as he was 
already King ! That was an idea indeed ! And this was a man whom 
Kings might well delight to honour. Cromwell became minister, and 
the prime mover in the whole subsequent business of the Eeformation, 

That Cromwell was prepared to do as well as to talk, when the 
opportunities of office were afforded to him, he gave a signal proof in 
one of his first measures. As it was quite plain that the English clergy 
would not as a body concur in furthering the divorce in opposition to 
the Pope, they were, by an Act which one cannot but admire for it» 
almost sublime audacity, suddenly turned into so many criminals — they 
were declared to be all involved in a prcBmunire, as abettors of Wolsey in 
his quality of Papal Legate. Of course the ludicrous inconsistency of 
this conduct on the part of the King, who had actually sanctioned, nay, 
in a measure originated, Wolsey's appointment, did not in the least 
trouble Henry. He only seems to have tliought what a capital stroke 
of policy it was on the part of his minister ; how it would bring every- 
body into subjection ; and how he might manage to extract something 
besides the end desired, from the threatened clergy before setting their 
minds at ease. They were given to understand that a round payment 
in money, as well as an acknowledgment of the King as " protector 
and only supreme head of the Church and clergy," would be accepted 
in expiation. They were frightened, as Henry and Cromwell expected 
they would be, and gave both money (£100,000) and title, reserving 
only the condition annexed to the latter, "as far as may be by the 
laws of Christ." 

Let us here observe that the denial of the Pope's position as head 
of the Church, supposing him to confine himself to purely religious 
matters, was by no means an act that we are prepared to point to as 
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necessary to the cause of religious libertj, while England remained 
Catholic, or as even just ; while it seems very certain that for a king 
to take upon himself the care of spiritual things, was likely to be 
attended by as many evils, and open to as many inherent objections as 
the former state of things had been when the Pope claimed temporal 
power. But that brings one to the connection of Church and State — 
A question which even in our own time remains unsolved, and will 
require for its due settlement, much wise thought, and much Christian 
forbearance and charity on all 'sides. But, in any case, men like Crom- 
well must have seen, and men like Cranmer doubtless were glad to see, 
that the inconsistency of Henry's position as a Catholic, denying the 
spiritual supremacy of his own head, was only to be got rid of by 
ceasing to be Catholic ; and so another motive-power was added to the 
mighty progress of the Eeformation. 

Surely matters were smooth at last ? It was necessary of course to 
tell all to the dutiful House of Commons, and it was even thought 
advisable to dismiss them to their homes, that they might make known 
unto the country how just and righteous was the King's policy. And 
when'they returned there were some other matters that it was thought 
it would be well to finish out of hand before the King would yet 
venture the last step, and take his costly prize. There was still (1532) 
a considerable payment made to the Pope, under the name of first-fruits ; 
that was now abolished. The clergy had still a sort of independent 
power in their Convocation ; and that was annexed to the King. Lastly, 
Henry, before irrevocably committing himself, strove to bind still more 
closely the friendly ties that existed betwixt himself and Francis I. of 
Prance, and to that end proposed a meeting. He wanted to take his 
darling Anne Bullen with him, and so proposed to Prancis an equivalent 
privilege that he should bring his favourite mistress too. The French 
King declined that part of the proposition ; and, probably foreseeing the 
future of Anne BuUen, was wise enough to show to her a greater 
delicacy than her own lover and intended husband exhibited. At this 
meeting Prancis promised to do his best to persuade the Pope to con- 
sent to the divorce, for Henry still hankered after the sanction that had 
•apparently become of no sort of importance to him. But he could and 
would wait no longer. Between midnight and early morning, of a 
certain day in January, 1533, Dr. Lee, one of the royal chaplains, was 
summoned to celebrate Mass at Whitehall. To his astonishment he 
was led along through passages up to a remote garret, where he pre- 
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-eently found himself surrounded by a small group of persons, who 

were no other than King Henry VIII. and the Lady Anne Bullen, the 

former attended by two grooms of the royal bedchamber, the latter by 

a train-bearer. It did not need words to tell the chaplain that this 

was no assemblage for Mass, but in fact the marriage party that 

England had looked for so long. "What was he to do ? No opposition 

evidently was expected from him ; and perhaps that very fact weakened 

what courage or determination he might have otherwise been prepared 

to show. Still it is said, that Henry was obliged to invent a lie, and 

assure Dr. Lee that the Pope had consented, before he would perform 

the ceremony. As soon as it was over, the party separated, in a silence 

and secrecy that well accorded with the time — a little before daylight. 

It is a significant fact, that the previous marriage had not been 

formally annulled even by such tribunals as the King himself thought 

proper to create for the purpose. 

Cranmer was raised to the see of Canterbury ; and with the mean 
cunning that Henry so often exhibited, in alternation with a cruel 
boldness such as the world has seldom seen, the Archbishop was 
required to take the usual oaths to the Pope, and obtain the usual 
sanction from him, in order that the very sanction thus obtained might 
make more potential the measures that Cranmer was now to aid in for 
the utter destruction of the Papal authority in England. That sanc- 
tion obtained. Parliament was made to prohibit for ever all appeals to 
IRome, and to declare Katharine was no longer Queen, but only the 
dowager Princess of Wales (as the wife of Henry's deceased brothers 
the Prince of Wales) ; while Cranmer proceeded to cite the unfortunate 
lady before a final court, but whicb she did not know was final. 
Hefiising to come, she was pronounced contumax ; and then for fifteen 
days was the mockery of a citation gone through with the same result^ 
till on the 23rd Cranmer pronounced the marriage nuU and invalid, and 
five days later annoiuiced that Henry was already legally married ; and 
he sanctioned that marriage with his judicial and pastoral authority* 

At last then Henry was at the height of bliss, or ought to have been. 
«o, considering what tremendous agencies he had set working to attain 
the desired goal. But there were bitter drops in the cup, and one- 
cannot repress a certain satisfaction that it was so ; for if sucb great 
criminals, who are above aU ordinary and human justice, do not suffer 
from God's justice, as manifested in the natural results that spring up 
in their own body and mind from these very outrages on nature; if 
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thia were not so, one might despair of the future, and become reckless 
indeed aa to the present. These are but some of the poison drops 
Henry had to taste : — The Pope solemnly annulled Cranmer's judg- 
ment, and excommunicated the royal pair ; and public opinion went very 
much with the former and not with the latter. *^ Nan BuUen," so the 
people called her, became as odious from one end of the country to the 
other, as Katharine became more and more dear to the national heart 
for her unmerited sufferings. And there were men who dared eren to 
stand before the mighty Xing himself, tace to £eu^, and tell him what 
they thought. That Friars were not all of them men such as "Wycliffe 
abhorred, and Chaucer held up to good-humoured satire, let the following 
incident prove : — One Peto, a simple, devout man, preached before the 
Sang at G-reenwich, and took for his text the story of Ahab, saying, 
" Even where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, even there shall the 
dogs lick thy blood, O king ! " He then spoke of those who had 
deceived the King, and continued : " I am Micheaa [Micaiah] whom 
thou wilt hate, because I must tell thee truly that this marriage is un- 
lawful ; and I know I shall eat the bread of affliction and drink the 
water of sorrow, yet because our Lord hath put it into my mouth, I 
must speak of it." Perhaps there is a spell in courage like this akin to 
the power said to be possessed by the eye when fixed steadily on wild 
animals; at all events Henry did not viciously spring upon and 
rend him, but contented himself with having next Sunday a very 
different kind of preacher, one Dr. Curwen, who abused poor Peto with 
all the foulest epithets he could collect, and ended by saying, " I speak 
to thee, Peto, . . . but now thou art not to be foimd, being fled for 
fear and shame," etc. But a monk starts up in the wood-loft, one 
Elstow, and tells the sycophant preacher that he knows well that Peto 
is gone to a council at Canterbury, whither he had been ordered to go, 
and then challenged Curwen, offering at the risk of his life to prove the 
truth of all Peto had said. " I challenge thee before God and all equal 
judges ; even unto thee, Curwen,! say it, which art one of the four hun- 
dred prophets into whom the spirit of lying is entered, and seekest 5y 
adultery to establish succession, betraying the King into endless 
perdition, more for thine own vainglory and hope of promotion Hum 
for the discharge of thy clogged conscience and the King's salvation." 
Bo went on the brave friar, till Henry himself shouted out a rehnnent 
command that he should hold his peace. Next day the two finamwere 
brou^t before a council and severely rebuked. The Earl of Emwk nii 
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they deserved to be thrown in a sack into the Thames. One of them, 
Elfitow, amiled in reply, and said with a grand spirit of heroism, that 
ought never to be forgotten while English history exists : — " Threaten 
these things to rich and dainty folk, which are clothed in purple and 
fiare deliciously, and have their chiefest hope in this world, for we heed 
them not ; but are joyful that for the discharge of our duties we are 
driven hence : and thanks to God, we know the way to heaven to be 
as ready by water as by land, and therefore care not which way we go." 
The friars were banished shortly after; while Dr. Curwen was made 
a bishop. That they were only banished, was probably owing to 
Henry's secret desire to be yet reconciled in some fashion to the 
Pope. He had obtained all he really wanted; and if the Papacy had 
shown some of that subtle worldly-vrise policy now which it exhibited 
on so many other occasions, Henry would have stopped short, and 
tried hard, by the aid of the sword and the stake, to make every on© 
else do the same. But his advisers, Cranmer and Cromwell, knew 
well how inestimable an opportunity was now afforded for the growth 
of a reformed religion ; and both, though probably from different motives, 
considered it their bounden duty to seize that opportunity, and make 
the very most of it. Cranmer, though ever temporiziag, was not the 
less ever advancing toward a deeper and higher conviction of the 
truth of the new faith ; and Cromwell's sagacious, statesman-like eye, 
not only saw the danger of going back, on account of the possible 
sacrifices of religious and civil liberty that would result from the restora- 
tion of the Papal influence in this country, but he may even have 
seen, from a variety of indications, that such retrogression was not 
even possible. There is a kind of freemasonry of the intellect, which 
makes superior men readily, and almost silently, understand each 
other's mind and purposes ; and it is more than probable that Crom- 
well knew there was a vride-spread and deeply-rooted conviction in 
the minds of all the moving spirits of the time that a change was 
impending — ^was inevitable ; and it is such convictions, when held by 
such men, that put the finishing touch to the mightiest resolves of 
state policy. If we study the events of this <jritical period in Henry's 
reign, we shall perceive a decision, an exactitude, and a promptitude of 
purpose, that could only spring from men who knew perfectly well 
what they wanted, and how to shape events so as to produce the desired 
results. There is, for instance, a kind of dramatic felicity and effect 
perceivable in the simultaneous execution of two sets of measoiesi by 
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two great bodies, one compoaed of tlie pillam of the Somish Chnich, 
Hitting at Bome, the other being the Parliament of England, assembled 
at Westminster, and both in March, 1534. By the former it ma 
decided that the King's marriage with Katharine was valid and indis- 
Bolnble (a sort of last word of the Church) ; aad by the latter (as their 
last word, in practical reply) a series of biUs was carried, which pro- 
posed to finally abolish the Papal power in England. 

If we have found it impossible, while following the current of errats, 
to avoid bearing harshly on men whose names uid memories are still 
dear to our Catholic brethren, we trust we have more than once ehown 
that it is not in any way owing to our desire to attack the Catholic 
religion itself, or to lessen the influence which belongs so very justly to 
many of its most eminent votaries. If we had done so, we should 
feel rebuked in the presence of the illustnous shade that nov rises 
before ua, bearmg the name and lineaments of 
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Would we could dwell longer on his story than our space will 
permit. We need not speak of his learning, his eloquence, his wit, 
his literary eminence, or the sweet domestic life which the charming 
biography, by his son-in-law, has made famous. But we may remind 
casual readers that Henry professed — apparently with Iruth, so far as 
his nature allowed it to be true — great personal affection and firiendship 
for the illustrious Chancellor. What the affection and friendship were 
worth, was now to be shown. The King, to make all safe, under the 
new arrangement of things, determined that oaths of allegiance should 
be taken to the new Queen and her heirs, to the exclusion of Mary, 
the daughter of Katharine. The aged Bishop Pisher and Sir Thomas 
More were ia consequence called upon. They did as was desired, 
and rightly. Parliament having led the way. But when they were 
also required to approve the marriage itself, and declare Katharine's 
unlawful, and swear that Eome had no power to grant the dispensa- 
tion she had actually granted, they naturally, as honest men, demurred : 
King and Parliament could determine a line of succession and a policy, 
but they could not change black into white, or turn truths into falsities ; 
so they objected, and were both cast into prison. Will it, can it bo 
believed, that in this England of ours, this land of civilization, only three 
centuries ago, that such prisoners, for such offences, could be treated 
as these men were? Bishop Pisher, then seventy-six years old, was 
ill at the time, and in paia, yet he was left without sufficient clothes 
to cover him, or enough food to eat. .' Sir Thomas More would have been 
in the same condition but for the active love and practical heroism 
of his favourite daughter, Margaret Boper. But the question that was 
to seal the fate of both, as well as of many less illustrious victims, was 
the oath of supremacy, which the obsequious and frightened Parliament 
authorized the Bang to enforce. By this Henry was declared supreme 
head of the Church. Neither the Bishop nor the Chancellor would 
or could take the oath. In fact, no honest and brave Catholic could 
have taken it then; as no such Catholic ever can take it. While 
Fisher lay under sentence of death, the Pope, with cruel kind- 
ness, or at least most inconsiderately, sent him a cardinal's hat: 
"Ha!" cried Henry, when he heard of it, "Paul may send him 
the hat; I will take care he have never a head to wear it on." A 
few days later the head of the v^ierable and amiable bishop was seen, U 
gory spectacle, stuck upon London Bridge. Mr T. More soon followed 
his friend. We all kno^ the toudiiiig drcumstaaces of his ienteiioa 
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and death : the meeting with liis daughter on the Tower whax^ when 
she forced her way through the halberdiers and right into his arms — the 
parting — and yet the second rush to embrace each other, through tl^ 
weeping crowd. And then subsequently the flashes of wit that shone out 
so brilliantly and playfully in the gloom of the dungeon, and amid the 
horrors of the scaffold : all betokening, we think, that More had passed 
the sense of the bitterness of death, and was enjoying that peace which 
passeth all understanding, as he felt he had done his duty bravely 
and heroically ; and that he was then asserting before all mankind the 
rights of conscience ; which we know, even better than he did, are the 
foundation of all rights to religious liberty. He was told that Henry 
had mercifully spared him the hanging, drawing, and quartering; he 
was only to be beheaded : " God preserve aU my firiends from such royal 
favours," was his quiet reply. The scaffold was weakly built, and fears 
were expressed of its giving way : " See me safe up," said Sir Thomas 
to the Lieutenant, " and for my coming down let me shift for myself." 
When he laid his head upon the block, his beard was in the way, so he 
made the headsman pause, remarking, with a smile, that one would 
have thought would have unsettled even a hangman's nerves — "My 
beard has never committed any treason." This hideous murder— out of 
which, however, shone a spiritual beauty, more than sufficient to make 
men love to reflect upon the victims, and hate with increased abhor- 
rence the royal murderer — ^took place on the 6th of July, 1535. 
When these particulars, and others equally significant, reached Henry, 
we may be sure he, too, had his punishment ; and probably, in the real 
mental states of the two men, it was More who was the sentencing 
judge ; the King, the tortured criminal. 

The people generally were too much alarmed to disobey; and the 
clergy swore to all sorts of things utterly irreconcilable with their 
position as members of a Eoman priesthood. Erasmus tells us that 
Englishmen were, in fact, now placed under such a reign of terror, that 
they durst not write to foreigners, nor receive letters from them. The 
King had become his own Pope; but as that involved an enormous 
amount of work, he appointed Cromwell his vicar-general, who became 
the head of a separate department, established for the management of 
Church affairs. A decided advance toward Protestantism now took 
place. GDhe seven sacraments (Henry had made himself an author 
in order to defend these against Luther, and it was his book whieh 
had won for him from the grateful Pope the title, Defender of the 
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!Faith) were now reduced to threer-Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and 
Penance. The adoration of images was forbidden ; many saints' or holy- 
days were abolished, especially such as fell in harvest time, so that 
Henry, like Cowper's more humble hero, John GOpin, had a frugal 
mind ia the midst of his amusements — ^for the Beformation was, aft^ 
all, frequently but a kind of bloody toy in his hands wherewith hd 
amused his disputatious mind ; the Bible, and the Apostolic, Nicene, 
and Athanasian creeds were declared the sole standards of faith. Parish 
.priests were to expound these in plain English to their parishioners ; 
;and to facilitate the use of the Bible, an EngUsh version, Coverdale's, 
was ordered to be printed, and one supplied to every church. These 
were measures worthy of Cromwell, and which go far to counterbalance 
much of Cromwell's unscrupulous rapacity, and waste of English blood 
and treasure in patiently following the moods of his terrible master. 
Still casting about to see where there was work to be done in the name 
of the Eeformation, that would be pecuniarily profitable in the doing, 
the suppression of the religious houses was next determined upon. 
One can hardly realize a due sense of the boldness of the minister who 
could propose or carry iato effect such a stupendous measure. The 
monastic life had become entwined in so many ways with the life of 
England — ^the poor were so largely dependent upon the religious houses 
that were spread thickly over the whole country— education benefited 
so greatly by the schools attached to them — ^they were so wealthy, so 
influential in all social questions, and the number of their inhabitants 
so great, that their disappearance would in itself form a mighty revolu- 
tion. But it was done on pretence of the corrupt lives of the monks ; 
we say pretence, because the end showed there was no discrimination, 
or real intention to discriminate, between the communities which were 
and those which were not guUty. Wolsey had led the way, and first 
excited Henry's cupidity. Cromwell now advanced — suppressing some 
of the lesser monasteries in 1536, some of the larger ones in 1537, 
-and finally destroying the whole in 1540, when their broad lands were 
divided among the courtiers and parasites. It makes one at once 
melancholy and indignant to see in what a spirit of lust — ^the lust 
both of plunder and of cruelty — ^this measure was carried out j how 
brutally reckless were the authors of the feelings of the still Cathohc 
people of England ; how regardless of the sudden misery into which 
tihiey were plunging so many thousands of themen and women who 
Jktiew no other life or mode of ezisteuce than the cloister and the saf^red 
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-vralls afforded. The GommonB of England did ahow aome tinwilliiig- 
nesa in the matter ; but Henrj warned tliem he would haye the deaizel 
bill or their heads, and so he quieted them, and made them docile. And 
monks and nuns were dismissed to beggary or to Btaryation ; whece 
they did not happen, as was the case with many of their BuperiorSy to 
be selected to grace the scaffold. The poor, in countless thousandsy were 
also plunged into sudden and absolute destitution; for the monastic 
institutions had become in effect their poor-law. Noble libraries were 
broken up, and their contents scattered oyer the world, sometimes in 
fihip-loads, to be used as waste-paper, or for any the vilest purposes ; 
gems of Italian statuary and paintings were broken up and burnt; 
church bells sold ; horses and cattle stalled in the shrines and chapels. 
Sut pained as all true-hearted and intelligent men must haye been to 
see these things going on, they had, or had been taught to baye, one 
consolation : the wealth thus obtained would almost render the goyem- 
ment independent of any more taxation, and tmheard of blessinga 
were to fall on the promoters of religion and education, in the way 
of &esh aid and appliances. Alas, for all these dreams! six new 
bishopricks, so wretchedly endowed that their holders could scarcely 
support themselves decently, and a few of the monastic buHdings trans* 
formed into cathedrals and churches — ^these were all the products that 
England was to reap for the amazing amount of treasure and the 
enormous extent of land obtained through the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries. And as if to supply the eternal farce that the Eing had 
the knack of annexing to his every tragedy, he actually demanded £rom 
Parliament compensation for the expenses he had been put to in 
reforming the State; and he got it. As to education, innumerable 
schools were closed never again to be opehed ; and as to religion, the 
stipend received by the pastors, at this time, was so low, that none but 
the poorest would accept, and many of these were fain to supplement 
their income by earnings from a different source ; Latimer says they 
frequently kept the village ale-house. Even the Bible itself that had 
been ordered was not paid for by the State; and the printers were 
obliged to levy a high charge on each copy to remunerate themselyes, 
and so to check the circulation. 

It was not likely that the Catholics of England would be qpifit 
under all this treatment ; much of it having no sort of justification. 
So insurrections broke out in 1536, at first in Lincolnshire, where 
20,000 men appeared in arms ; and next in the Northern Counties^. 
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where double that munber of men, calling themselves the Pilgrims of 
Grace, moved to and fro threateningly for a time ; but they all failed^ 
and a bloody vengeance was taken upon the leaders. A similar attempt 
in 1541 fared no better. The fact was, the gulf between the past and the 
future policies of England — the Catholic and the Eeforming parties — 
was too deep and broad to allow of any common united action ; and 
wanting that, the King was sure to succeed. He was himself still a 
Catholic ; though from the force and temptation of circumstances, and 
especially through the pleasure he took in playing at providence, as 
it were, over men's souls and bodies, he went with the Protestants ; and 
then, annoyed perhaps at this inconsistency, revenged himself by burn- 
ing to-day the members of one party, and to-morrow those of the other, 
with a kind of impartiality that savours of the ludicrous — ^if there were- 
any possibility of a human intellect experiencing such emotion, while 
tracking Henry's course of butchery. The very actors in, or instruments 
of, these executions seem to have noticed and appreciated the spectacle 
of such sublime inconsistency, and to have done their best to show it 
worthily to the world by coupling together Catholic and Protestant on 
the same hurdle. A Frenchman who on one occasion saw this, 
exclaimed, " Good God, how do people make a shift to live here where 
Papists are hanged, and anti-Papists are burned ! " The Papists were 
treated as traitors, by maintaining the Pope's supremacy, and therefore 
hanged ; but the hanging was accompanied by such revolting details as 
sickened the very hearts of England to hear of. The Eeformers were 
burned for heresy, England being stiU, in Henry's mind, a Eoman 
Catholic country ; and they being guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
advancing in a Protestant direction, before he had made up his mind 
whether they, and all, should* or should not so advance. His policy 
was, in fact, a perpetual see-saw, and changed from day to day as cir- 
cumstances suggested. Eor instance, he received at one time a Protes- 
tant deputation from Germany, who came by his consent to try to form 
with him an intimate alliance ; but they were Protestants, real ones, and 
were determined to have Protestant concessions, which they explained to 
him. Buthe, on his side, wanted to teach them; had he not been defender 
of the faith before ? Was he not now Head or Pope of the English 
Church ? So the affair broke off, and Henry, as he could not have his 
own way with one party, turned instantly to the other. Bomish nobleB' 
and prelates were recalled to the court and to power ; and among these 
rose in lurid pre-eminence, Ghurdiner, Bishop of Winchester^ who had beea> 
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long sod eagerly iratchiug to guide the King back to the okl faith, jnit 
aa Cranmer had tncd to urge hun on toward the new A Bmglt 
glance at the features of thu man reveals the mingled craft and 




<^ruelty of his character. la him we see a fitting reprraentatdTe of tbit 
piece of English legislation ever in£miouB in the annals of the Progresi 
of BeligiouB Liberty — ^the SLt Articles, or the Bloody Statute, as the 
popular Toice, with its usual straigbtforwardnesH in designation, called 
them. By these articles it was declared, first, that the bread and wine 
of the eucharist were ret^y the present natural body and blood (f 
Christ ; and that any one who opposed it by dispute, preachiiij^ at 
writing, should be burned as a heretic, without even a chance i>f nem 
tation being allowed. lu these last words we perceive 1^ new fitimn- 
lant to Henry's imagination that Gardiner was able to administer, sad 
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•which outstripped in ferodoua cruelty even the furious Inquisition itself, 
which allowed one recantation. The other articles declared that the 
<;ommunion under both heads was not necessary to salvation ; that 
priests could not marry, and must separate from their wives, if they 
had married, and be punished as felons if they again cohabited ; that 
vows of chastity must be observed, no matter by whom made; and 
that priests and nuns violating this law were to sujBTer imprisonment 
and forfeiture for one offence, and death on the second ; that private 
masses were essential ; that auricular confession is expedient and neces- 
sary. Cramner did his best, in a quiet way, to resist the passage of 
the law, but he did not resign after it had passed, as Latimer and 
others did. As if to show to what depths of base subserviency the 
Parliament had sunk, it declared that the King's proclamations should 
have the force of law, so tj^at he could stretch or narrow their measures 
as he pleased, even after they had given whatever of actual law he 
thought proper to aak ; and they also made it high treason even to 
attempt to leave the kingdom to escape the awful penalties that parties 
at such a time might expose themselves to. 

It was probably to avert the dangers he saw impending to himself 
in such a state of things, that Cromwell tried to gain the ear and &voiir 
of the King once more, by pleasant fancies about a new marriage after 
the death of Jane Seymour. Anne of Cleves was the lady selected ; 
and doubtless if she had been more to the King's taste, Gardiner and 
his party would have received a severe, perhaps final check ; but after 
all the arrangements were made, the King at the very first sight of his 
bride was disgusted ; and though he married her in fear of offending her 
Protestant connections, he soon divorced her in favour of another wife ; 
aad in revenge sent Cromwell, his hard-working, mnch trusted, ever 
submissive, but always able minister to the scaffold, on the charge of 
heresy and treason. This was in 1540. We neednot dwell on the sad 
story of the many noble men and women who at one time and another 
feU under the claws of their hideous monster-king ; from the executum 
of the amiable and learned Bilney, a Protestant, in 1534, up to the 
execution of the heroic maiden Anne Askew, also a Protestant (what 
-bets in chronology for the author of the Sefcmnation !), in Smith- 
field in 1545, there was seldom any great pause in the march of the 
noble army of martyrs, comprising poor men and mimstoB of state, 
priests and hdty. Catholics, Protestants, and men who diwented ttam 
both the predominant creeds, abbots and prifsli, moaikM, Semn, 
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nuns, men and women. As they pass before us, one cannot but unco?er 
the head and bend the knee, and let the tears of pity, and the tender 
glance of sympathy, and the glow of manly pride, show how we xerer- 
ence them all, no matter what their errors or differences of belief; — 
forgiving even the crime, for it was one, that most of them would 
have burned their opponents if they could, as their opponents burned 
them; for we can now see that it is to their heroic assertion of the 
right — and their proof of the power — of conscience oyer force and suffer- 
ing of every kind, that men learned the first truth in religious liberty^ 
that the individual conscience toill be free. And we can now also per- 
ceive that the alternate sufferings of the votaries of the opposition 
creeds were only Gk>d*s ways of teaching them both the second 
great truth, that if through bigotry men forget what is due to others, 
the lesson will come home to themselves sooner or later in an irresis- 
tible form. When Henry relieved the world at last of his bloated 
presence, on that great day of heart-rejoicing, January 28th, 1547, the 
English people had learned much of these simple but bitter lessons; 
but not all they were destined to learn; not all, therefore, we may 
conclude, that it was necessary for them to be taught. 

The deep interest that attaches to the subject of the first distribu- 
tion of the printed Bible, suggests the addition here of certain details 
and explanations. The rising spirit of Protestantism, and the yearning of 
the people for a free circulation of the Scriptures, could not be resisted 
much longer; accordingly, spite of powerful opposition, Cranmer's 
advice that the King should be petitioned to order an English trans- 
lation of the Bible, was taken ; and Henry, with a secret, malicious joy 
in the idea of striking so powerful a blow at the Pope, "joined with 
the power the Queen had in his affections," gave orders for setting about 
it immediately, and the adoption of a translation made by Miles 
Coverdale in the preceding year, was advised. Doubts were raised re- 
specting it : so, says Burnet, " Henry ordered divers bishops to pemse 
it. After they had it long in their hands, he asked their judgment of 
it. They said there were many faults in it ; but he asked upon that, if 
there were any heresies in it. They said they foimd none ; then, said 
the King, in G-od's name let it go abroad among my people." So at 
last, in 1539, we find the King of England formally delivering the Bible 
to Cranmer and Cromwell, as the representatives of Church and State^ 
for distribution among the English people ; and Cromwell soon issued 
orders declaring that every incumbent must have a copy of the new 
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Bible efaaaned in a canYesineast spot within the churdi, so as to be always 
aoeeanble to his paiiflhionen. The expense of this proeeeding was to 
be bofne eqnallj between the pastor and bis flock. 

Tbe reign of Edward YL saw in a wery brief tme ilie oamplote 
establishment of the reformed religion; the Bloodj Statute was 
repealed, so was the King's power bj prodamation ; sacraments were 
to be deUvered to tiie laity; Tarions snperstitioas costomSy sncb as 
eanying candles on Candlemas-daj, were abolished; images were re- 
moved from churches and chapels ; rich shrines were, as before, for- 
feited to the crown ; a new order for the administration of the Lord's 
Supper was proclaimed ; the eLevation of the bost was forbidden ; 
dirine eervioe was performed in the TSngliah language; clergy were 
permitted to many ; a reformed liturgy was framed and put into use. 
And now a general pardon was published; tbough Gardiner and 
Bonner his coadjutor (one in erery way worthy of him) were sent to 
prison. Cranmer, on the other hand, became the Tirtual head of the 
new religious life of England, and the youthful King's chief adviser. 
Would we could say he was oitirely blameless in the matter of ilie two 
solitary executions for heresy of this reign, a Dutchman and a woman; 
but we fear that even if it be not true that Edward protested, witb 
tears in bis eyes, against the execution of the first viddm, the woman, 
it is undeniable that Cranmer could have prevented them bad 
be so determinedly willed. 

Again, alas, insurrections in "RnglaTid ! And this time no £Bar of 
party bias can prevent one saying, they were most unjustifiable ones ; 
and iliey were punished severely — by the execution of the leaders. 

But a new shadow soon overhangs England^ and threatens fearfully 
the fast advancing Beformation, out of which — if men had not yet got, 
what it was impossible in the state of their minds they should then 
get, fiill religious liberty and mutual reelect for difference of belief — 
religioQS liberty was ultimately to grow. The boy-king dies, and Mary 
ascends the tiirone, and afiber a brief contest with Lady Jane Gr^'s 
adherents, remains the uncontested sovereign — and Boman CathoUc, 
Bonner and others are liberated ; Gardiner becomes Chancellor ; Cran- 
mer is s^it to the Tower ; ibe Parliament goes toppling over, like an 
unwieldy ressel, all at once to tiie other side, and proceeds on ibe other 
tack, in obedience to the firesb impulse given ; all Edward's religious 
laws ate repealed; again the opposing party tries tfaedefienoeof insur- 
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rectioD, and with no better Buccesi ; an embassj is deapatohed to tk 
Pope to confirm — ^and display to the ejea of the whole world-^the solemn 
reconciliation of England and the Papacy ; and, above all, the stake ii 
seen again in Smithfield and other placeSi the accursed fire is relighted— 
heayen once more darkened bj the smoke, and the pure air poUoted 
by the stench of burning human flesh. Or, loaded with chains- 
bearing so great a weight of iron that they could scarcely stir a 
limb — ^human beings were thrown into dungeons, noisome holes, daiJE 
and stinking comers. Among the refinements of cruelty, such modes 
were practised as placing them in stocks with their heels upper- 
most, or with their legs in the stocks and their necks chained to 
the wall with gorgets of iron ; others, ** without stool or stone to sit 
on to ease their woeful bodies," were thrust into the stocks, fettered, 
and manacled by the opposite hand and leg. ** Skevington's 
Daughter," or gyves, a famous instrument of torture invented by Sir 
"William Skevington, Lieutenant of the Tower, was employed as con- 
trasting in exquisiteness of physical sufiering with the rack ; tins 
acted by compressing the limbs and body, as that operated by distending 
them ; and their bodies were doubled in these merciless iron engines. 
No manner of inflicting torture appears to have remained untried; 
whipping and scourging, beating with rods and buffetting with fists, 
thrusting their hands into a candle to try their patience, or to force 
them to relent, while many perished, "hunger pined, miserably 
famished and starved." Cuthbert Simpson, after being set in a rack 
of iron for three hours, had his fore fingers bound together, and s 
barbed arrow pushed between, which was so suddenly withdrawn as to 
tear the flesh and break the arrow. Einally, he was again racked 
twice. In this one reign two hundred and seventy-seven persons 
perished at the stake. Of these, five were bishops, twenty-one divine8> 
eight gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, a hundred husbandmen, ser- 
vants, and labourers, twenty-six wives, twenty widows, nine unmarried 
women, two boys, and two infants. One can hardly imagine what 
two little children coidd have done to offend these ministers of justice ; 
but their fate is quite in unison with the spirit of the rest of the 
persecutions. One, we are told, was whipped to death by Bishop 
Bonner, while the other, bom as the mother burned, was thrown back 
into the flames. If we add to this list of martyrs, those who died by 
torture, famine, and imprisonment, we find, according to Lord Bur* 
leigh, the entire number to have been about four hundred, and can form 
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some idea of the price demanded for libertj of conscience during tlie 
reign of Queen Mary. 

In such avast sweep of destruction, the chief martyrs become more 
illustrious than ever before-— now while England is receiving the last of 
these awfiil lessons — John Sogers dies at Smithfield, Bishop Hooper 
at Gloucester, Dr. Taylor at Hadleigh, Bishop Eerrar at St. David's, 
John Bradford and many others at London ; then Bidley and Lafcinier 
at Oxford ; and lastly (though not until Bishop G-ardiner has gone to 
account at the dread tribunal for his share in these transactions), the 
great head of the English Eeformation itself, Archbishop Granmer ; 
who, temporizing and variable to the last, recanted after sentence; 
and was then called on to sign one recantation after another, until they 
amounted to sis ; when Cranmer, who, even in this his weakness, is more 
to be pitied than condemned, heard, in a sermon which Mary had secretly 
sent word to her minister Cole to preach, that he must die. From that 
moment the man was sunk in the martyr^ and he resolved to die- 
nobly. They mounted him on a " stage set up over against the pulpit, 
of a mean height from the ground, in a bare and ragged gown, and 
ill-favouredly clothed, with an old square cap, exposed to the contempt 
of all men." But he soared then above them and their contempt ; he 
declared solemnly that he renounced the Pope and all his doctrines, 
he avowed his real faith, and bitterly repented having been led &om 
fear of death to sacrifice that faith and his own conscience by his 
recantations. It did not suit them to hear too much of this ; so they 
dragged him from his platform, and hurried him away to that ditch 
which had been the death-scene of Eidley and Latimer five months earlier. 
"While his executioners bound him to the stake, after having stripped 
him to his shirt, he grew more and more calm. No sound escaped his 
lips, no worldly cares or thoughts appeared to engage his mind, and he 
looked Death steadily in the face. So he remained — quiet, impassive 
— ^until the flames burned brightly; then he raised his hand— that 
same right hand which had signed the six recantations, which was' 
now to pay the debt unto his conscience he had thereby incurred — ^he 
thrust it boldly into the flame, and after that, even "when the fire 
raged more fiercely, his body remained as immovable as the stake 
whereto he was fastened." At length, raising his eyes to heaven, ho 
cried, "Lord, receive my spirit!" and soon expired. So did he 
show how he had risen in will and mastery of spirit, to entire eon- 
quest over the feeble body, and all the natural instincts and prompt- 
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ingB that had for a moment led him utray; bo did he reaolutelf 
win forgiveness for all errors and bockBlidings, and teach how, em 
in souls not naturally heroic, the sublimest heroism mny grow, when 
there is a grand cause, ond a heart's devotion to it. In killing Cranmn; 
Mary killed the Bomish cause in this country ; as was Been when bIk 
herself died two years later. England became, under lUizabeth, whit 
she has ever since remained, Protestant. The Beformation was achiered 
ftt last. 




COAHMEB AT IHX ETAKB. 



CHAPTER III. 

TEOM THE EEFOEMATION TO THE EEVOLUTION OF 1688. 

Peehaps the most wonderful feature of what may be called the 
governmental mind, is its indifference to all future moral consequences, 
while resigning itself so completely to the influence of immediate, and 
often temporary, expediences or necessities of state. And the Nemesis 
comes in the shape of endless trouble, and agitation, and strife ; and 
though existing statesmen may have inherited their worst difficulties 
from their predecessors, they are themselves, in that respect, only 
tasting in advance, by a kind of poetical justice, the flavours of the 
bitter fruit they, too, will persist in rearing for the benefit of those 
who are to follow them. Undoubtedly, we are improving in this 
matter. Progress is visible here, as in most other directions. Legis- 
lation becomes, almost every year, more apparently conscious of the 
propriety, not to say necessity, of measuring itself by the standards of 
the conscience, and the unvarying natural laws of humanity, instead 
of perpetually looking back to inquire what are the precedents. 

A more enlightened government than Elizabeth's has rarely, if ever, 
existed in England; and the proofs are manifest and glorious. "We 
have here to deal only with the greatest of these proofs, the immediate 
and complete establishment of the Protestant Church ; which was placed 
on so firm a basis, and supported by such vigorous arms, that from the 
very first year of Elizabeth's reign, England was lost for ever to the 
Papacy. Yet, look steadily into that policy, and you will see at a 
glance, that however bold and sagacious it may have been, in particular 
ways, it was as blind as any bat in the light of noon, to some of the 
truths that it most concerned it to know, even for the sake of its own 
wishes and interests, to say nothing of the lasting interests of the 
nation at large. Popery was now displaced from the spiritual judg- 
ment-seat ; and the mighty problem was, how to prevent it from ever 
resuming its powers. Here was a great population of Catholics and 
Protestants, mixed inextricably together, and the latter, very possibly 
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inferior in actual numbers to tlie former, jet claiming to dominate. 
Under these circumstances, was it not obvious tbat the very first law 
of the Goyemment should have been considerateness, in every possible 
way, of the feelings and thoughts of the Catholic population, short of 
undoing Protestantism itself? Eaith in the new faith! — Christian 
charity to those who remained attached to the old faith ! — these should 
have been the watchwords echoing from one end of the land to the 
other, and to secure which, all the forces of Government should have 
been put in requisition. The line to be drawn was perfectly clear: 
The State religion was to be the reformed religion, and, therefore, 
hierarchical titles, cathedrals, churches, revenues, and (so far as con- 
science left it possible) the existing body of clergy, were all to belong 
exclusively to it ; and might be legitimately used to propagate, in 
every possible way, the doctrines and practices of Protestantism. But 
not a hair's-breadth further, could a Government go without committing 
revolting injustice, and laying up accumulating troubles for the future. 
Yet that is precisely what the statesmen of Elizabeth's reign did, even 
while they saw a different course straight open before them. It is a 
startling fact, that the absolute change from Mary's Catholic to Eliza- 
beth's Protestant Church Establishment, was only resisted by some 
eighty parish priests throughout the many thousand parishes of England, 
and by about a hundred of the higher orders of the clergy. To be at 
at once, then, firm and conciliatory, was so obviously the duty of men 
in power, that one can only account for their very different conduct 
by recollecting the cruelties that had been perpetrated by the Catholics, 
and especially in Mary's reign ; and which, no doubt, had so exaspe- 
rated the Protestants, that they could not rest without retaliation ; or, 
in other words, without doing exactly to others as those others had 
done to them — denying the sacred and individual right of conscience. 
But if such facts explain, they do not justify ; while they are absolutely 
powerless to prevent the evil results that will legitimately flow from 
such evil causes. It is a melancholy thing to reflect upon, though at 
the same time one painfully instructive, that the same year, from which 
we may date in effect the final establishment of our existing Church, the 
year 1559, is also the year from which we must date the accursed Acts 
of Supremacy and Uniformity ; and which in themselves, or in the 
legislation that sprung from them, lay, from that time down almost to 
our own, like great millstones about the neck of England ; bowing its 
form, crippHng its strength, and more than once perilling its very life. 
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To take a single instance : — It is to the legislation of this time, and to 
that which flowed from it, that we may date no small part of the past 
misery and disaffection of Ireland ; a country that, even to the present 
hour, tempts the foreign invader by hopes, however delusive, of a glad 
welcome. And if we Englishmen grow impatient under the burden of 
our occasionally querulous, and quarrelsome, and unmanageable neigh- 
bour, let us remember we have ourselves to thank for it all. We must 
not only act rightly to Ireland, as we are beginning earnestly to try to 
do, but we must give her a long time to discover that such is our honest 
purpose, before we can expect her forgiveness or sympathy. But it 
will, must come at last. 

By the Act of Supremacy, the Catholic was required to acknowledge, 
by oath, that the English Sovereign was supreme in spiritual as well as 
in temporal things. "No Catholic, as we have before had occasion to say, 
could take such an oath. If he confined himself simply to a refusal, 
he merely lost all his rights as a citizen, and was debarred from the 
possibility of official or other civil functions. But if — taking up the 
Protestant's own weapon, the right of private judgment — ^he challenged 
the idea of the supremacy itself, he committed a highly penal act ; 
possibly a treasonable one ; and might, in consequence, go to a traitor's 
death, with all its hideous barbarities. The equally worthy pendant to 
this Act, the Act of Uniformity, prohibited, under severe penalties, the 
use of any but the reformed liturgy ; so that Catholics were debarred 
from the use of their own modes of worship — ^modes that had been the 
practice of the Christian Church for ages. And, still further, apparently 
to irritate and goad them into a half-frenzied resistance, a fine of one 
shilling was enforced upon every absentee from the Protestant church on 
Sundays and holidays. We do not hesitate to say, that it was perfectly 
right for Catholics to resist such legislation by arms — if only they 
could hope to do so successfully. We cannot conceive any cause — ^in 
any time — more nobly justifiable than theirs would have been, if they 
had said — " We will worship God where and how we please, or we will 
die in the attempt ! " And, had they been prepared to add, " We 
guarantee, before God and man, the same rights to all others, if we 
succeed," we firmly believe they would have been successful : not in 
re-establishing their own faith as England's faith, but in re-establishing 
it as theirs — one to be respected, and let alone. But neither they 
nor the Protestants — as bodies — could rise yet to the height of that 
high argument — and so they had both to take the consequences. 
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Such laws, however, if rigorously enforced, must have produced 
instant revolt ; but they never were at once rigorously and universally 
enforced. The heart of England was too kindly for that ; its head too 
clear. But they were the origin of a new series of petty acts of minute, 
and all but intolerable, persecution ; and which were not even accom- 
panied by the semblance of an impartial administration. Catholics of 
high rank, men who could yet, on emergencies, assemble their hosts of 
fiiends and retainers, were allowed to make secret arrangements for 
divine service in their own homes. Government, in their case, winked 
at the violation of the law. But the Catholic gentry, who were less 
personally influential and dangerous, enjoyed no such immunity. 
Males and females were thrown into prison, while the priests who 
officiated for them were hunted like wild beasts from covert to covert. 
Let a reader of to-day reflect but for a moment on such an incident of 
our history as two Protestant bishops writing in the following style to 
the Government, concerning a priest who had been taken from a gentle- 
man's house, and who had, doubtless, performed mass for them, pro- 
bably for a considerable period : — " Some do think, that if this priest 
might be put to some kind of torment, and so driven to confess what 
he knoweth, he might give the Queen's Majesty a good mass of money 
[in fines] by the masses that he hath said." There's a suggestion for 
pious Protestant bishops to offer to the cupidity of Government! 
Wonderful, is it not, that Catholics did not flock to the churches over 
which such holy and kindly men presided ? "Wonderful, is it not, that 
Elizabeth should have been haunted, all through her reign, with thick- 
coming fancies and fears of revolt — assassination — secret plottings — 
changes of dynasty, etc., etc., when she and her ministers took such 
great pains to win over and pacify her Catholic subjects ? 

But there was now growing up another element to deepen and 
enrich the national life, even while, at first, seeming only to make 
it more turbid. To Catholicism, the first, and Protestantism, the 
second, was now to be added a third great religious power — 
Puritanism — inimical to both, though growing legitimately out of the 
second, as that had itself grown out of the first. English Puritanism 
— and that word includes within itself all that has been known in 
later times under the still larger term of Dissent — originated with 
Dr. John Hooper, in the reign of Edward YI. Dr. Hooper was, 
as we have seen, one of the most illustrious of the martyrs of Mary's 
reign. While travelling in Germany, he learned and sympathized 
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Y?ith the views of Peter Martyr, Bucer, and other foreign religious 
reformers ; and the result was shown, on his elevation to a bishopric by 
the youthful Edward, in Dr. Hooper's refusal to wear the usual cano- 
nical habit during the ceremony of consecration, which he looked upon 
as a relic of Romanism. He yielded, after a long delay; but his 
hesitation, protracted for nearly twelve months, caused, no doubt, 
universal conversation on the subject ; thence thought ; thence opinion 
(clear, definite and determined, and in opposition to the practices of 
the Eeformed Church as established) ; and, lastly, act. Elizabeth's 
attention appears to have been formally called to the question of this 
new reform within the E^formation, by a paper showing how certain 
of her clerical subjects were behaving themselves in connection with 
religious worship. " Some," it is stated, " perform divers service and 
prayers in the chancel, others in the body of the church ; some in a 
seat made, some in a pulpit with their faces to the people ; some keep 
precisely to the order of the book ; some intermix psalms in metre ; 
some say with a surplice, and others without one. The table stands 
in the body of the church, in some places ; in others it stands in the 
chancel, north and south ; in some places the table is joined, in others 
it stands upon tressels; in some the table has a carpet, in others 
none. Some administer the communion with surplice and cap, some 
with surplice alone, others with none ; some with ehaHce, others with 
a communion cup, others with a common cup ; some with unleavened 
bread, and some with leavened. Some receive standing, others 
kneeling, others sitting ; some baptize in a font, some in a basin ; 
some sign with the sign of the cross, others sign not ; some minister 
in a surplice, others without ; some with a square cap, some with a 
round cap, some with a button-cap, some with a hat ; some in scholar's 
clothes, some in others." 

Practically two great bodies were soon recognized : the Conformist, 
who conformed to, or accepted, the Established Church as by 
governmental wisdom arranged; and the Nonconformist, who could 
not, or would not do so ; although, after a time, the word Puritan 
was generally accepted to express all those who demanded a purer 
ritual than the Church possessed, which still retained much of the 
old Catholic ceremonials, and discipline, and spirit. It was in 
England, as we shall presently see, that the Puritan element was to 
rise to its highest points of power and success. But it was in 
Scotland that it first manifested itself in any extraordinary phase 
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of strength and warning The mother of Ifary Queen of Bcota wh 
then regent of the country and she rtrore with all her might to 
resist the inflowing tide of Frotestantism, and preserre the old faith, 
hut she and her QoTemment were but u lost and wandermg frag- 
ments of wreck upon the ragmg sea, when John Enox raised all 
Scotland with his religious fury when he preached and fulminated 
with a poiser, and poBsion, and altogether resiatlesB effect over 




men's hearts and mmds that made him the beacon, and re&ge and 
support of all the more earnest and determmed spirits of his country 
who accepted the new bebef Imhued to the core with the teneta 
and Bpint of Calvm no idea of compromise could anse to disturb 
the motives of such a man Down with the Papacy' Down with 
the idols! Down — and for ever — with everythmg that in the least 
degree resembled the worship of the Catholic world I These were 
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the spiritual instincts of Knox, and it must be confessed he did 
thorough justice to them. There was something like a clean sweep 
through the land, not only of fonts, pictures, statues, rood-lofts, 
altars, and all the other accessories of worship, but almost of the very 
buildings themselves — ^the churches and cathedrals — ^that bore upon 
them the whole visible religious history of the country. Knox plainly 
avowed his opinion that the best way to prevent the crows from ever 
returning was to destroy their nests. Iconoclasm had then its hour of 
triumph. Some of the most beautiful Gothic structures that Christian 
art had reared were thus lost to us. A Scotch Parliament declared the 
E/oman Church an usurpation, and renounced alike its doctrines and its 
head the Pope. Mary, the beautiful and unfortunate Mary of history, 
was by this time Queen; and she tried personally to check the movement 
— she refused assent to the biU. But she was to account to Knox for 
her conduct. They meet. Not even her youth, or her loveliness, or her 
difficulties, or her sovereignty protect her from the iron will and almost 
savage energy of the reformer chief, who breaks forth into violent 
language. This is called knocking at her heart, and at all events it makes 
the unhappy Queen burst into tears. Riots follow, and Mary at last 
sanctions the establishment in Scotland of the Protestant religion. 
But from that time, and through all the mazes of State policy, Mary 
appears to have remained, to some extent, both in her own secret 
aims and the earnest wishes of many of the Catholics of both countries, 
the queen of their future^ and the centre of all their plots; and 
doubtless it was that fact that ultimately destroyed her. 

All this while the fires of Smithfield had ceased. It did appear, 
at last, that men had learned that if they were still justified in making 
the life of those who dilffered from them in religious matters unen- 
durable while it lasted, they still must respect the life itself, so far 
as to give up the luxury of taking it away by direct violence. And, 
in fact, no more Catholics appear to have been burned, notwithstanding 
the provocations of bloody Mary's reign. If Elizabeth executed men 
because they were Catholics, which, in effect, she certainly did, how- 
ever the facts were glossed over, she did it on the assumption that 
they were politically traitors, who had committed themselves by 
some political act. Jesuits might be tortured until they confessed, 
or sent to the scaffold when they would not ; Campion might be 
racked "gently," to use the official phrase of the time — (would to 
Heaven those who used it might but for one instant have tasted the 
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gentleness, not for vengeance, but for instruction's sake !) — but still 
Catholics, as Catholics, were no longer supposed to be liable to capital 
punishment, and they certainly were not burned. But even the hope 
thus held out was only partially realized. The fires were relighted 
in Smithfield for "the benefit of Dissent. Two German Baptists 
(Anabaptists they were then called) were burned in 1675 : Fox, the 
historian of the martyrs, protesting, and doing his best to avert such 
an infamy from the memory of the founders of the Protestant Church, 
but he was not listened to. They were strangers, they belonged to 
no formidable body, they had no social rank or influence, therefore 
no rights, and so they perished. Such was "religious liberty" in 
the age that finally established Protestantism ; its very principle not 
yet acknowledged even where there could be no fear of any injurious 
political consequences. It seems like a hideous dream to think of 
these two Christian men being burned for some mere peculiarity of 
Christian belief, by an age which had a Queen like Elizabeth, and 
which produced statesmen like Burleigh, and poets like "William 
Shakspeare. How must all these glories of English life, and character, 
and achievement, with which we are accustomed to invest the England 
of that day, have appeared to those two living inhabitants of it, as 
seen through the smoke and fire that destroyed them? Yet these 
men were only exhibiting a still more sublime example of the individual 
heroism, and self-assertion of character, and independent thought, 
which then made up the greatness of the country — and of the time 
that treated them so cruelly. 

Had the victims been Catholics, we might scarcely have wondered, 
for only three years before had happened the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, in France : an event that showed to the whole world that there 
was no fear ever held by the most timorous Protestant — no opinion 
ever maintained by the most bigotted one — as to what the Catholic 
powers were capable of — that could exceed the reality. Here was 
murder in its most naked aspect — wholesale murder! — the abandon- 
ment of one entire class of the population to instant destruction, under 
circumstances which showed that there was nothing in the brute crea- 
tion that could equal men — pious kings, and holy priests — and minis- 
tering warriors — either in sudden, treacherous ferocity, or in the 
maddening thirst for blood, when moved by religious zeal for the 
sake of their bretheren. 

It was this event, probably, that helped to decide the fete of Mary 
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Queen of Scots ; and that led to the frequent arrests and tortures, and 
executions of Jesuit priests. But when England was threatened by the 
Spanish Armada, how did the English Catholics behave ? Why, they 
vied with the Protestants in their zeal for the defence of the country 
against the very men who were professedly coming to aid them. They 
were not to be trusted — naturally enough — ^with high command ; but 
their nobles and gentry served as common sailors and soldiers in the 
fleet. Surely this, and the entire defeat of the Spaniards, ought to 
have been sufficient to heal all internal dissension, and have given the 
English Government confidence, and a sense of the necessity and duty 
of treating the Catholics henceforward simply as — Englishmen. But 
no ; penal laws continued to press upon that unhappy body of people ; 
and there was growing up in many a heart and mind secretly a double 
current of thought — ^the one saying, " There is no hope of even an 
approach to justice from the Protestant Government;" the other 
whispering — eternally — " Can it not be overthrown ?" And when the 
strong Queen died, and James of Scotland succeeded her, these 
thoughts were doubtless strengthened by yet a third — " We shall have 
only a weak King now to deal with." And, lastly, this weak King 
haviog, before his accession, allowed the Catholics to believe they 
would be tolerated, broke Mth with them, when he had the power to 
fulfil his implied promises. 

The first of the plots that took, or was supposed to have taken, the 
form of overt act, was a very remarkable one, in two respects. The 
conspirators wanted Toleration to be established ; so that, at last, a 
fiunt, shadowy semblance of the truth was becoming visible. Men 
were prepared to tolerate — ^to put up with — their brothers' creed. 
That was something. But the still more noticeable fisict was, that 
Catholics and Puritans — ^brethren in misfortune — now allied to obtain 
that common desire. At first James was asked to give toleration ; and 
when that was found to be a vain request, Baleigh and others con- 
spired, were suspected, arrested, and the whole scheme destroyed. It 
was for his share in this plot, in the year 1603, that Baleigh suffered 
so many years later, having in the interim been allowed to make his 
fiimous voyage in search of gold. 

But England was now to hear of a very different act from this ; 
one that made the blood ran cold, as it was narrated in the domestic 
circles of the country. Yet some such outburst might have been easily 
foreseen. Men were being driven, by cruelty and despair of relief into 
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a morbid state of feeling, out of wliicli any outrage — any crime — ^might 
have been naturally anticipated. The last gleam of hope for either 
Catholics or Puritans, derived from James's accession, had departed. 
A great meeting of the heads of the Church and of the Puritans took 
place, at Hampton Court, in 1604, with the view to a possible recon- 
ciliation. It failed utterly, and James's notions on the subject were 
then delivered ; they were very simple, and may be very briefly ex- 
pressed — all must conform to the views of the Church, and to the 
bishops, who were its voice. As all would not conform, the next step 
was to drive the obstinate men from the Church. In all directions 
was then once more seen the spectacle of Puritan clergymen quit- 
ting their homes and their flocks. Who can estimate the suffering 
that must have been imposed by all these changes ? As to the Catho- 
lics, the hand of persecution pressed on them more relentlessly than 
ever. Let us just select, from the millions of the population then 
living, three cases ; that we may see, by actual examples, what was 
the sort of process to which the Reformed Church thought proper to 
subject the members of the unreformed one. In 1603, six seminary 
priests and Jesuits were executed in Lancashire, for the crime of 
staying in England, in opposition to the law that expatriated them. 
That is one fact. On their trial, one of the judges said, that all per- 
sons hearing mass from such priests were guilty of felony. That is a 
second fact. An aged Catholic gentleman, Mr. Pound, who was weak 
enough to believe no English King or Government was capable of 
countenancing such proceedings or language, petitioned James on the 
subject, and, generally, on the persecution of the Catholics. For that 
petition, the poor old gentleman was sentenced to indefinite confine- 
ment, to a fine of a thousand pounds, and to the pillory ! Nay, he 
only narrowly escaped the further amenities of being nailed to the 
pillory, and having his ears cut off, by a majority of one or two, when 
a vote was taken. Pray let our readers think of these facts, and of all 
that they indicate as to the condition of the Catholics in England, 
whenever they wonder at the iniquities of the contemporary event — 
the Gunpowder Plot. Of all the actors in this terrible conspiracy, there 
was scarcely one that had not been goaded into action by his own suf- 
ferings, or by the sufferings of his friends and connections, indepen- 
dent of his general sympathy with his Catholic brethren throughout 
the country. Guido Fawkes, or Faux, and the others were criminab 
of no ordinary die, for they proposed to destroy the innocent with the 
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guilty : they could not — did not — hope to avoid that, in blowing-up an 
entire Parliament, with the Eoyal Family, by such an explosion ; but 
theirs were no ordinary provocations, and while we look with detes- 
tation upon their acts, it is impossible to avoid admiring the heroic 
courage and spirit of self-sacrifice with which they carried on their 
operations, or to regret that James and his advisers could not also 
have met with something like true judicial punishment for their share 
in the horrid business. Tempting as the theme is, we cannot dwell on 
the particulars ; beyond, at least, the moment of the actual collapse of 
the scheme. It will probably be never accurately known who wrote 
the famous letter to Mounteagle, from which it is supposed the Govern- 
ment first learned what was going on. Tresham seems to have been the 
likeliest person. And his great anxiety to abandon the attempt and fly, 
when some suspicious circumstances were made known to them, imply- 
ing discovery, may have been secretly caused by his absolute know- 
ledge, which he almost even confessed, that they were so discovered. 
But, with wonderful courage, Fawkes stayed at his post to the last. On 
the 4th of November, the Lord Chamberlain, accompanied by Lord 
Mounteagle, went — as though in due routine of duty before the opening 
of Parliament next day — ^through the House ; and, after a time, de- 
scended to the vaults below. On opening the door of the powder- 
cellar, they saw standing in a comer " a very tall and desperate fellow," 
who said, on being questioned, he was servant to Mr. Percy (one of the 
conspirators and a member of the great house of Percy), and that he 
looked after the coals. " Tour master has laid in a good stock of fuel," 
observed the Chamberlain, as he went away. Even then Fawkes wovJd 
not attempt to fly ; he still seems to have hoped. At two in the early 
morning of the 5th of November, Fawkes stepped forth, booted and 
spurred, and looked about him ; it was his last look as a free man. 
Before he could move (and if time had been given him, he would, 
probably, have soon settled alike his own and his captors' fate, by firing 
the powder) he was seized and bound ; and he found himself in the 
presence of Sir Thomas Knevett, a magistrate, and of a party of sol- 
diers. He was immediately taken to the palace, and right into James's 
own bedchamber, where he was questioned by the King, and some 
members of his council. Fawkes stood there much more like a sove- 
reign than he who possessed the right and title. If there were fears 
and tremblings, and indefinable dread in men's hearts just then, Fawkes 
had no share in such emotions. Towering darkly before them, per- 
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fectly calm and self-posBessed, answering eveiy glance of disgust or 
threatenlDg with a look of scorn and defiance, he stood the yery exem- 
plar of a man who believed he had acted rightly, and cared nothiDg 
about the world's opinions, or, more terrible still, the world's punish- 
ments. He avowed his purpose, and regretted its failure. Who were 
his accomplices P He could not resolve to accuse any. How could he 
have the heart, asked James, to destroy the royal children, and so 
many innocent souls P " Dangerous diseases require desperate re- 
medies," was the answer. "Why had he collected so many barrels of 
gunpowder ? inquired some foolish courtier, a Scotchman. " One of 
my objects was to blow Scotchmen back into Scotland." "We need not 
foUow the history of the plot or its chief actors. Pawkes, after pro- 
longed torture, went to the scaffold, and there most of his brother 
plotters accompanied, or followed him, afber an ineffectual attempt to 
raise all the Catholics of England in insurrection. Some were, happily 
for themselves, killed iu this attempt ; and among them was Catesby, 
the true head, as Pawkes seems to have been the strong hand, of the 
conspiracy. 

Surely the Grovemment had learned something at last ! Oh, un- 
doubtedly — they had not been severe enough : that was very clear. So 
fresh persecution was the order of the day. No Catholic recusant was 
now to appear at Court (that calamity might have been got over, we 
imagine), or to live in London, or within ten miles, or to remove more 
than five miles from home, without a license from four magistrates. 
Catholics were not to be surgeons, physicians, lawyers, or judges ; not to 
be clerks or officers in any public court or corporation ; they were to 
resign all right to be administrators, executors, or guardians. If per- 
sons were married by a Catholic priest, the Catholic husband could 
have no claim on the property of his wife ; the Catholic wife on the 
property of her husband. If Catholics did not have their children 
baptized by a Protestant minister, a hundred pounds was to be paid 
for each omission. In case of death. Catholic relatives had to pay twenly 
pounds for burying in any other than the Protestant churchyard. 
Every Catholic servant was to cost ten pounds a month ; and probably, 
it was thought, if the rich Catholic families took any who were not 
Catholics for servants, there would be plenty of opportunity for spies, 
and treachery, and convictions, and fines. Even a Catholic guest was 
to cost his entertainer ten pounds. In brief, James and liis Parlia- 
ment excommunicated the whole of the English Catholics at one blow. 
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Their very houses might be broken open and searched; their books 
and furniture destroyed, on the mere allegation that they bore relation 
to idolatrous worship ; their horses and arms might be swept off by an 
order from a single magistrate. 

Can our readers conceive of anything in store — still worse P Yet 
these were only the pains and penalties for such Catholics as were 
willing to take an oath by which they renounced allegiance to the 
Pope in temporal matters. If they would go so far, then they were to 
be welcomed with all these indulgences. But if they would not do 
this, for so kindly and tolerant a government — ^if they had grown fana- 
tical in their obstinacy, under what they would persist in looking on 
as a ferocious and infamous policy, they were to be imprisoned for life, 
forfeit all their personal property, and the rents of their lands. 

History ought to be true ; and these are facts which seem to be 
as well proved as any that history can have to deal with, yet one can 
scarcely resist a kind of incredulity on hearing of them, so senseless 
as well as so barbarous do they now appear. One half expects to 
discover that they are mere childish tricks — a kind of political play, 
which will presently be ended, and the actors appear in their true and 
more comprehensible character. But, alas! there was no delusion 
about the hanging, drawing, and quartering of Jesuit priests ; or about 
the multitudes of Catholic prisoners who thronged the jails ; or about 
the spirit in which the penal laws must have been administered for 
many years, as evidenced by a single example : A Catholic gentleman 
(Mr. Floyd) happened, in the year 1621, to express an opinion on 
foreign affairs distasteful to Protestants at home, and particularly un- 
pleasant to James, as it related to the affairs of Bohemia, where his 
daughter was queen. So Mr. Floyd was fined £5000, pilloried, de- 
graded from the rank of a gentleman, and ordered to be held as 
infamous ; and, in visible token thereof, sent to Newgate for life. 

It evidently needed but a slight degree of temptation more to 
induce the Government to revive the fires of Smithfield against the 
Catholics. Probably fear alone prevented, for men had been again 
sent to heaven by the old martyr's path, during this reign. Legate, 
an Unitarian, was burned in Smithfield, in 1612, and "Wightman (who is 
supposed to have been insane) , also for heresy, shortly after. And there, at 
last, was reached the end of such exhibitions. The people had grown 
sick of them — lawyers began to question their legality — bishops doubted 
whether they were advancing the iaterests of the Church ; " So," says 
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Fuller, " James accordingly preferred that heretics should hereafter 
silently and privately waste themselves in prison."' Let our readers 
try to understand, if they can, all the horrors wrapped up in that 
brief sentence. 

But there was to be a great relaxation before long, at the instance 
of the same monarch. Who could, beforehand, divine the cause? 
Secret doubts of the humanity or right of such legislation ? growing 
fear of the danger of new gunpowder plots ? more intelligent views 
of State policy ? Nothing of the kind. The cause was, James took 
it into his head to marry his son to the daughter of a Catholic king, 
and, of aU kings, to a king of Spain — ^the very heau ideal of a faithful 
Catholic country. Behold, by the revelation of this one fact, the 
worth of aU the religious professions, on which alone James's govern- 
ment could base their cruel and infamous legislation! They disap- 
peared in an instant, when dynastic and family considerations 
supervened. The jails were now opened, and the liberated Catholics 
were counted by "thousands," although probably many remained 
behind who could not give the security required for their reappearance 
when called on. All Catholic recusants were pardoned who applied to 
the King. MiQennium surely was come at last ; Catholic lion and 
Protestant lamb should lie down together, and no more be a&aid. James 
actually wrote to the Pope. Prince Charles went to Spain to see his 
proposed bride. Still advancing in the new path, even seminary 
priests and Jesuits — men always the first to suffer, the last to be 
relieved — were discharged from the London prisons. Yes, the reign 
of religious brotherhood must be coming. But all at once the Spanish 
match goes off, and with it the illusion of Catholic hope ; all things 
relapse into the old course. Presh orders for persecution were issued. 
To please the Parliament and the Established Church, James even 
solemnly, on one occasion, called Cod to witness his determination 
never to permit any indulgence or toleration. And then, to end this 
frightful travestie of government, when Charles did marry a Catholic 
after all — Henrietta Maria of Prance — James once more promised 
liberty of conscience to the Catholics. And so, see-sawing between 
the desire to please Catholic allied sovereigns, and to temporize with 
anti-Catholic persons at home, James went on ; until he died in 1625, 
and left to his heir such a legacy as never before, in all recorded his- 
tory, had passed at a royal death — the legacy, we mean, of a kingly 
power in civil and religious matters, apparently almost unbounded in 
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idea, but accompanied vith certain elements of opposition in the 
public mind tbat not only threatened to seriously compromise that 
idea in all its practical developments, but which proved to be so deep 
and strong as gradually to lead to the Civil War, and the exhibition 
of a monarch on trial before his own subjects, and hia gomg thence 
to the scaffold, guarded by hia own aoldiera, and dymg the death of a 




"traitor ;" — he, a crowned and anointed king, who had imbibed with 
his earliest breath the belief that treason was, in essence, simply 
opposition to the royal will. 

To make this legacy still more dangerous, there were peculiarly able 
men ready on both sides to cariy the policy they enforced onward to 
the moat rigorously logical conclusions. What, perhaps, Charles 
esteemed one of the most fortunate of circumstances, hia being 
blessed with au adyiaer and coadjutor like Laud, who shared his own 
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faith in the beauty of despotism, in the wickedness of subjects 
thinking of self-government, and in the advisability of carrying out, no 
matter to what lengths, any practicable measures of repression ; — ^these 
were, doubtless, precious qualities in Charles's eyes, yet they probably 
cost him his own life and throne. Perhaps no man ever breathed who 
was more likely than Laud to exasperate and rouse to their lowest 
depths, in opposition to him, all the religious instincts of the fast- 
growing Puritan body. There was an unctuous piety and an odour 
of gentleness about him, while striving to extirpate everything that 
bore the least impress of religious freedom, and to bring England 
back to a second Papacy — ^where he (Laud) should rule spiritually 
supreme — ^that must have been inexpressibly revolting to every man 
who could look in the least below the surface, and study the internal 
conditions of such a character. Look at his face. Nothing can be 
less like Bishop Q-ardiner's, which we characterized as so fall of craft 
and cruelty. Here the expression is of a man so spiritually elevated, 
in his own estimation, that he cannot even condescend to look down 
upon the thoughts, or wishes, or sufferings of the rest of humanity. 
He will tell them what to do, and they may be sure he is right when 
he does speak. He will even, with holy sorrow, set in motion — like a 
potentate of our own time — ^the bloodiest engines of State, in order 
that subjects shall be coerced to their own good. But who can doubt 
his hoKness ? What infatuation to oppose him ! But if men will do 
that, alas ! they must then take the consequences. Let us follow this 
saintly hero, whose example yet draws, by irresistible attraction, the 
eyes and hearts of living men, and fires ministers of the English 
Church — men who are not ashamed to prostitute their pulpits by 
teaching the youthful English mind to look back upon him with 
veneration ; — yes, let us follow this Christian prelate into his sanctum 
of government — the Star Chamber — and listen, with charmed senses, 
to the golden lessons of love, and life, and liberty, that thence flow 
forth. 

Alexander Leighton, a Scotchman, and a preacher among the 
Puritans, is called before Laud, to answer for a book he has written 
against the Catholic Queen, and the (suspected half- Catholic) bishops. 
It is a bad book, full of fiery zeal, and intolerance, and disrespect ; 
but Laud must teach him better, and his mode is, as the public soon 
see, degradation from the ministry — which, may be, so far was quite 
right — and a public whipping in Palace Yard, the pillory for two 
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hours, the cutting off one ear, slitting one nostril, and the branding 
one cheek with the letters " S. S.," so that all men might read on 
his face as they ran, " Sower of Sedition." Mark the playfulness and 
kindliness of touch in the "one," when there were two parts that 
almost invited punishment ! So much for the good prelate's beginnings 
of instruction : too tolerant, perhaps — but that will be remedied. A 
week after these infiictions, Leigbton again appears in public, and now 
the "one" is explained; it was to give opportunity for the fidler 
enjoyment of the two. With the old wounds yet unhealed, Leigbton 
stands there, under an English sky, to receive from English bands, in 
the presence of English crowds, a repetition of aU the former punish- 




ments. Again the whipping, and the pillory, the cutting off the 
other ear, slitting the other nostril, branding the other cheek, and 
then, peace — such peace as the bodily and mental anguish would 
permit — and the apparently life-long imprisonment that follows. 
That event belongs to the year 16S0. Let lu again visit the Star 
Chamber in 1631. 
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Prynne is now the offender. He has attacked the players in his 
book, the '* Histrio-Mastrix." '^ And although he knew well that his 
Majesty's royal Queen, the Lords of the Council, etc., were in their 
public festivals oftentimes present, spectators of some masques and 
dances, and many recreations that were tolerable, and in themselyes sin- 
less, and so declared to be by a book printed in the time of his Majesty's 
royal father ; yet Mr. Prynne, in his book, had railed not only against 
stage plays, comedies, dancings, and all other exercises of the people, 
and against all such as frequent or behold them, but further, in 
particular, against hunting, public festivals, Christmas-keeping, bond- 
fires, and May-poles ; nay, even against the dressing up of houses with 
green ivy." 

Prynne had added to these offences by printing Leighton's book. 
What can the holy and suffering Archbishop do — ^this poor martyred 
Laud, who has to live while such things are done — ^but fine Prynne 
ten thousand pounds, brand him, cut off his ears, and slit his nose ? 
Yes, we forget ; he could, and did do something more. He obtained 
the power of licensing all printed books. When the printers, in con- 
sequence, proposed new works in divinity, which did not hit the 
taste or views of Laud, he refused permission. The printers humbly 
acquiesced, and contented themselves with resolving to print old 
books of divinity, that had been licensed by previous archbishops. 
There they must be right. "Oh, dear, no!" practically suggested 
Laud ; they must have his permission for everything, and he did not 
approve of some, even, that his predecessors had sanctioned. So here 
was a man claiming and exercising the power to regulate the entire 
amount, and quality, and character of all the materials for religious 
thought that England was to have, under a Eeformed Church ! Was 
not this, as we have said, a second Papacy ? The printers, as men of 
business, of course declined any sort of martyrdom. They acquiesced 
in Laud's measures. But the printing press was made for man, not 
for printers ; and when its own ministering priests refused, under such 
circumstances, to put it to its legitimate use, of expressing the thoughts 
and feelings of the time, earnest men took it into their own hands, and 
so issued their books, in spite of printer or Laud. Of course Laud 
did not choose to be beaten that way ; had he not his own tried and 
faithful instruments, the piUory and the lash ? So these were to be 
bestowed on all non-printers who dared to set up a press, or to compose 
the type, or to work off the sheets of any publication ! We will only 
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add to these passages of Laud's history, the illustrative comment, that 
among the prohibited books of his legislation were Bishop Jewel's, 
including the well-known " Practice of Piety," and Pox's famous book 
on the martyrs! 

The third and last of these Star Chamber persecutions by Laud 
that we have space or patience to mention, took place in 1637, when 
Prynne was again brought up, but this time in company with Bastwick, 
a physician, and Burton, a bachelor in divinity. Their offence was 
writing against the hierarchy of the Church, so that even the holy 
one — Laud himself, and his good intentions, was attacked. Comparing 
the sentence with that upon Leighton, or with that upon Prynne 
previously, one can see with what ineffable sweetness the Archbishop 
had rather moderated than increased the needful severities of law, 
precisely because, perhaps, he was himself beginning to be personally 
concerned. So they were fined only five thousand pounds each (quite 
enough, of course, to make payment impossible) ; Bastwick and 
Burton were put in the pillory, where it much troubled the good 
primate that they should be " suffered to talk what they pleased, and 
win acclamations from the people, and have notes taken of what they 
spake." They had only their ears cut off; while Prynne, having pre- 
viously lost his ears, was now again hacked in the most horrible 
fashion by the hangman, to try to hew off more of the quivering 
flesh ; and branded on both cheeks with " S. L.," for " Seditious 
LibeUer." "Why not, also, " Saint Laud ?" 

Do not our readers yearn to know something of the effects of such 
spectacles upon the people of England ? Did they sympathize with 
such punishments for such crimes ? Thank God ! one can answer all 
such questions as an Englishman would wish to be able to answer them. 
The people, we are told, "cried and howled terribly, especially 
when Burton was crept." 

As he went to his place of imprisonment, a hundred thousand per- 
sons gathered to see him pass by ; and money to a large amount was 
thrown into the coach where his wife was, following behind. As 
Prynne went through Chester, on his way to Carnarvon Castle, he was 
met by the sheriff and other gentlemen, who provided his dinner, de- 
fi:ayed his expenses, and furnished him with means to make his dungeon 
at the castle less bare and uncomfortable. Prynne was too indepen- 
dent-minded to take the presents which were offered to him. When 
the pious Laud heard of these things, he ordered up the sheriff .to 
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tiondon ; and he caiued the captives to be sent to &eel) priBona, ont of 
the Tf&j of their sjmpatbizera, in the Chsnnel Islands — where not 
even the Tives of Burton and Bastwick were pennitted to see them. 
These facts might have been anewer Bufficient to Laud, and to his royal 
master, Charles ; they were not, however ; but the decisive amiwer did 
come in the meeting of that ever-memorable Long Parliament, which 




soon made inquisition of innocent blood, which brought Frynne, and 
Burton, and Bastwich, in honour and triumph, back to London, and 
sent the Primate to the Tower, and, eventuallj, to the scaffold. That 
was what !EngIand thought of the Star GhambOT and its c 
doings, and of the man who guided all its deliberations, — ihe i 



wboin certain religionista of our own time would hold up to ub as the 
model for a Christian prieat and ruler. They may depend upon it, 
that new Lauds would find new parliaments of the people quite ahle 
and prepared to deal with them And we may here observe that those 
good, easy men, who are not disposed to look under the surface of the 
time, or take note of any events that do not shout out their nature 




and presence into the great ear of the world, by some unmistakable 
cry, may, perhaps, often wonder why it is that the apparently insig- 
nificant question of vestments, and bowings, and genuflexions, should 
create so much heart-burning in so many of the parishes of England. 
It is because these practices were peculiarly Laud's practices, and 
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not listen, charm he never so wisely. So when the Parliament granted 
him a veto on bills touching liberty of consciencey thej ezpresaly ex- 
cluded such power over bills passed for the suppression of heresies. 
This was something like what a permission to play the tragedy of 
Hamlet would be to a manager, on the condition that he exdaded the 
principal part. The wide divergence between Cromwell and the men 
of his time is shown, perhaps, even more strikingly in another — ^be- 
cause individual — case, and one, therefore, less liable to be determined 
upon extrinsic considerations. While we find the Parliament, in 1655, 
ordering the books of Biddle, the father of TJnitarianism, to be burned, 
we find the Protector, a little later, pensioning the same man. No 
wonder that when the hand of death conquered him, whom nothing 
else could, matters soon relapsed into the old train of strife and 
bigotry. 

At first, Charles II. appeared to have learned something in the 
Protector's school. In his declaration from Breda, he pledged him- 
self to the principle of toleration, when he UBcd or signed these 
words : — " And because the passion and uncharitableness of the times 
have produced several opinions in religion by which men are engaged 
in parties and animosities against each other, which, when they shall 
hereafter unite in a freedom of conversation, will be composed, or bet- 
ter understood, we do declare a liberty to tender consciences ; and that 
no man shall be called in question for difference of opinion in matters 
of religion, which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom ; and that 
we shall be ready to consent to such an Act of Parliament, as, upon 
mature deliberation, shall be offered unto us, for the full granting that 
indulgence." And this manifesto was followed up by the " Healing 
Declaration," happily so called, which suggested a kind of compromise 
between the High Church party, and the Presbyterians, who, kept in 
check while Cromwell ruled, by him and his adherents the Indepen- 
dents, were now in a position of great strength. But that Church 
party wanted the old pre-eminence; — ^which the Presbyterians, who 
had considered themselves as the true Church, during the Common- 
wealth, might possibly have granted ; but then, there were the Inde- 
pendents, who would, necessarily, gain a share of the advantages 
flowing from the proposed measure, which, undoubtedly, would have 
proved one of immense help to the cause of religious liberty. So the 
proposed legislation was thrown out by the Parliament. Two years 
later, the Presbyterians received their logical punishment — ^by the en- 
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forcement of the Act of Uniformity, which caused no less than two 
thousand clergymen to be excluded from their livings ; and these were 
chiefly Presbyterians. 

And even then they would learn nothing from, repent nothing of, 
their former errors and failures. When the Earl of Digby planned a 
law of toleration that should let in together Catholics and Noncon- 
formists, under cover of a law for the benefit of the latter, the Presby- 
terians actually preferred persecution to sharing relief from it with the 
Catholics. But it must not be forgotten, in justice to them, that the 
suspicions of a leaning to the old faith that had so constantly accom- 
panied the rule of each sovereign since the time of Henry YIII. (unless 
that sovereign's entire policy and character prevented, as was the case 
with Edward YI. and Elizabeth) became now more rife than ever : we 
shall see with what justice as applied to Charles II. So when this king 
continued to issue declarations of indulgence, from time to time, not- 
withstanding the practical measures of administration that intervened. 
Parliament not only refused to go with him, but actually forced legisla- 
tion into the exactly opposite path. The famous, or rather infamous. Con- 
venticle Bill was now passed. It was Scotland that originated the ideas 
expressed by the word " conventicle," and a royal proclamation, issued 
by James I., in 1624, explains the matter very clearly : — " "We have 
of late known, to our unspeakable grief, that a number of our subjects, 
some of them misled by the turbulent persuasions of restless ministers, 
either deprived of their functions or confined for just causes, or such as 
leave the conduct of their own flock to debauch and seduce their neigh- 
bour's — many affecting hypocritically the glory of purity and zeal above 
others, and some corrupted by the bad example of the former — have 
casten off the reverent respect and obedience that they owe to our 
authority royal and to their pastors, contemned and infringed their 
doctrine, disobeyed and controlled their ordinary discipline, abstained 
to hear the Word preached, and to participate of the sacrament minis- 
tered by them in their own parish, and have disorderly strayed to other 
congregations, and in the end numbers of them have assembled them- 
selves in private houses in Edinburgh, and other places, to hear from 
intruding ministers, preachings, exhortations, prayers, and aU sorts 
of exercises fitting their iinruly fantasies, many times at the very 
ordinary hours when their own pastors were, according to their lawful 
calling, preaching in their parish kirks." To worship God, therefore, 
when and where one's own inclinations suggested, was, in the govern- 
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mental and established opinion of James's time, a heavy offence. And 
noTf , in the time of the second Charles, after all the experience of the 
religious liberty granted by the Commonwealth,'aii English Parliament 
was ready to deal with it as a matter deserving condign punishment. 
So Nonconformists were at once peremptorily forbidden to frequent 
conventicles, or places of worship not belonging to the Established 
Church, and exposed to a graduated scale of imprisonment for those 
who disobeyed, ranging from three months' simple imprisonment up 
to seven years' transportation ! And this was no law to be merely 
held over the heads of the people, it was enforced, and with the most 
terrible sufferings to all the unhappy Christians who persisted in the 
crime of worshipping Q-od in their own way. 

The Scottish Parliament followed the guidance of the English, and 
then Archbishop Sharp set to work. The great persecution of the 
Covenanters, which history, works of fiction, and national and local 
traditions have invested with a terrible charm, began. There was a 
kind of poetical fitness between the facts of the origin and of the per- 
secution of the Covenanters. As it was Laud whose hot-bed theories 
of religious rule and discipline had first plunged Scotland into the 
grave contest between Prelacy and Presbyterianism, and so brought 
on the Covenant, in 1638 — ^that solemn instrument by which the 
people of Scotland undertook to maintain, at all hazards, their old 
faith — so was it now another Laud who undertook, in a kindred 
spirit, a similar work, in rooting out the Conventicles, and punishing 
those who resorted to them. The end was no less significant in both 
cases. While Laud died legally on the scaffold, Sharp perished at 
the hands of the Covenanters, who were armed with no authority to 
MU him but such as their own maddened natures gave. Let us not 
forget the sort of treatment the Covenanters had received from this holy 
minister of God. After their defeat in arms on the Pentland HUls, in 
1666, when forty were kiUed, and one hundred and thirty taken 
prisoners. Sharp caused ten to be hanged at Edinburgh, and thirty-Jke 
ho/nged before their own doors, in their own localities. The modes of 
discovering such criminals were quite worthy of the modes of punishing 
them when discovered. Not only was torture used, but the amiable 
Archbishop and his worthy ministerial coadjutor, Lauderdale, actually 
had an altogether new species of torture brought into use, being, we 
suppose, dissatisfied with all previous sources of available pain. The 
hoot was now used. This was an instrument for eroshing the leg, by 
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a wedge driven between the bone and a case of iron tbat enclosed tlie 
limb. Think of the phyeical anguiBh we all feel from the aiighteet 
injury to tbe Bhin, and we can then, perhapB, though it is difficult, get 
some revelation into the Btate of the mind and heart of the wretch who 
firat invented thia torture ! Tet what was he who laboured withoat 
responsibility, in comparison to the man who took his infernal inven- 
tiou, aad applied it to the extinction of religious liberty ? Miserable 




men ! They might aa well have appbed it to the extinction of the 
Creator himself. 

It was at thia time that another man roae into an equally infamous 
notoriety — Graham of Claverhouae. Who could suppose, as they look 
upon his youthful, elegant features, that they represent a man who 
did not Bcrupte to pour out the blood of his fellow-men like water — 
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to hunt them like vermin — ^to scatter their brainB, in cold blood, by 
the fire of his soldiery, before their veiy homes, and in the faooR of 
their wives and children, provided only they happened to be called 
Covenanters, and had taken a fancy to worship God among the silent 
hills, because there alone could they do so £reely? 

Meanwhile, the King and Parliament became graduallj more and 
more hostile, for his Catholic tendencies became more and more ob* 
vious. So when he issued yet another declaration of indulgence, sus- 
pending the penal laws against Catholics and Nonconformists in both 
countries, the Parliament responded by a counter declaration, that the 
penal laws in ecclesiastical matters could not be so suspended without a 
Parliamentary Act. The King was not only beaten, but a new measure 
of penal legislation against liberty of conscience nmrked the event; 
the Test Act was passed in 1673, and remained, down to our era, a con. 
stant subject of strife and injustice. By that Act, all men who refused 
to take the usual oath, receive the sacrament according to the Church 
of England manner, and renounce the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
were rendered incapable of any public employment. Yet, disgracefnl 
as the Act was, and showing retrogression in ideas of religious liberty, 
the student of Progress will see in it, when he looks over the whole 
history of liis country, an equally significant proof of the good that 
had been silently achieved by the martyrs of conscience, in their con- 
tinual struggles : instead of merely keeping such men out of office, 
the demand, a century or two before, would have been, put them 
into the fire ! 

And, as if to press home this very truth, we find that it was in this 
period (the actual year was 1677) that Parliament abolished the old 
writ de 1i(pretico comburendo, the instrument of so many burnings; 
and did it, even while yearning to hang up recusant Catholics. The 
mighty march ivould go on in spite of kings, or parliaments, or bigots 
of any or every creed. 

The dread of the secret tendencies of Charles II. was only too well 
founded. He was not earnest enough, not bigoted enough, to attempt 
much that was difficult, even to compass his own wishes ; and so the 
greater part of his reign was, as we have seen, signalized by proceed- 
ings against Catholics and Dissenters, utterly foreign to his open de- 
clarations, and his honest con^-ictions. But when the hour of death 
drew on, he yielded to these convictions, and received, secretly in the 
palace, a man who was able to administer to him the Catholic rites- 
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This was done by the help of his brother, the Duke of York, a known 
Catholic. 

The later years of Charles's reign had been disturbed by the plots 
that were set on foot to avert the threatened danger to the Protestant 
cause, by the succession to the throne of that brother. One of the 
plots, known as the Rye House, led to the execution of Lord William 
Hussell and of Algernon Sidney — ^two of the illustrious names of our 
history. These events augvired ill for the actual reign when it did 
come. James's first important reHgious movement, the freeing Catho- 
lies and Dissenters from the jails, and announcing general toleration, 
might have been accepted, if not exactly welcomed, from a different 
monarch ; but, from one who was known to be at once a Catholic and 
a bigot, the gift was looked upon with horror by all but the Catholics. 
The very Dissenters who were to be relieved actually took up an atti- 
tude of support to their enemies of the Established Chvirch, when they 
saw impending another conflict between — not rival sects in the Ee- 
formed religion, but between all these and the old Catholic faith. 
Insurrection — still dogging the steps of religious bigotry^— again broke 
out, and were again put down. The Duke of Monmouth in England, 
and Argyle in Scotland, both died on the scaffold. Papists were ad- 
mitted to offices of state, Protestant soldiers were cashiered, the Pope's 
nuncio was received, all were getting ready for the grand measure, 
which, however, was still preceded by the hypocritical declaration of 
liberty of conscience, and the practical suspension of all penal laws 
against the Catholics, when everything was brought to a grand crisis^ 
by the seven bishops of the Established Church, who refused to read 
the Declaration in the churches, as the clergy were required by the 
King to do, who were arrested, sent to the Tower, tried and acquitted, 
and a great outbvirst of national feeling, that ended at last in James's 
self-imposed banishment — ^permanent exclusion of him, and his heirs 
for ever, from the throne, and the invitation to the Protestant Prince 
of Orange to become WiUiam III. of England. 

Though we have hitherto left unmentioned, we cannot pass over 
unnoticed, that stain upon Christian history — that hideous mockery of 
religious liberty — the persecution of the so-caUed witches. 

Eor many years after the Eeformation, the minds of the lower 
classes, and in many instances those of the higher classes also, no 
longer fed by stories of present, or by memories of paat miracles, 
Madonnas^ and Baints^ drew largely upon anything else that offered 
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in the sliape of the marvellouB, and so, probably, swelled the abeadf 
existing streams of superstitious belief in, an hdorror of, witcheij 
and devilcraft. During the reign of Elizabeth, in the year 1562, m 
are especially told that there were an immense number of monBtrooi 
births. Now, such a fact would produce two resnltB: increase tiie 
general belief in something abnormal going on, and swell the number 
of the insane, or siUy, or visionary, or crafty people, who, by their own 
belief and practices, helped to keep up the delusion in the minds of 
others, that there were other than earthly communications. Thousandi 
of them appear to have professed a knowledge of the art, and became 
so great a nuisance to the country that a law was passed against 
enchantments, conjurations, witchcraft, and charming ; the last-men- 
tioned being, we are told, " a degree of witchcraft, and too ordinaiy 
in the land." And this statute, instead of in any way lessenings 
seems to have increased the evil to a frightful degree. Prophets raved 
throughout the country, exciting and maddening the minds of tihe 
people, while aU professed witches were held more in awe than ever. 
In Scotland, in 1643, the Presbyterians, who were then busily engaged 
in suppressing witchcraft, being much troubled at its continual 
increase, under various forms and aspects, summoned an assembly to 
take up the consideration of the subject " upon the report of the 
extraordinary multiplying of witches." 

We learn, from an Act passed in that year, not only the causes of 
the prevalence of witchcraft and charmers, but the measures to be 
taken to check them. The causes are " found to be these especiallf 
— extremity of grief, malice, passion, and desire of revenge, pinching 
poverty, solicitations of other witches and charmers, for in such cases 
the devil assails them, offers aid, and much prevails." The measures 
it was deemed expedient to take against the evil practices were to 
give power to "understanding gentlemen and magistrates," in such 
places as should be troubled with them, to " apprehend, try, and 
execute justice agaiust all persons guilty of witchcraft within the said 
bounds." Eeasons for their apprehension were not wanting. It was 
suggested that " a reigning bruit of witchcraft, backed with delations 
of confessing witches, being confronted with them — for it is found that 
the delations of two or three confessiug witches hath ordinarily proved 
true" — should be esteemed sufficient. 

Ministers of the Church were to apply their active censure against 
profane persons of all descriptions, to use their utmost endeavoura to 
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discover and searcli out these dark arts, and lastly, it appears (though 
one is almost surprised to find it, among so much superstition, bigotry, 
and ignorance), they were to attend more strictly to the careful religious 
training of their flocks. In another part of the document, a caution 
is given respecting the care of the unhappy wretches who fell victims 
to the voracious appetite of the times, when iu custody — and which 
suggests but too painfully the sufferings to which they must have been 
exposed — else they will be apt to make away with their miserable lives 
if they be not strictly watched and guarded. A year or two later, and 
Parliament appointed a council, formed of ministers, lawyers, and 
physicians, to consider the matter, and to decide on the most effi- 
cacious mode of banishing for ever the accursed art from the holy 
precincts of the Church. Ample evidence of the connection of the 
supposed witches and prophets with the devil was provided for the 
occasion. 

" I myself," says Sir John Balfour, who has handed down to us 
some horrible facts in connection with witchcraft and witches, " did 
see, on the 20th of July, this year, in one afternoon, commissions 
severally directed by the Parliament, for trying and burning of twenty- 
seven witches, women — and three men and boys ; their depositions were 
publicly read in face of Parliament, before the house would vote to the 
president's subscribing of the act for the clerk issuing of their com- 
missions. Likewise divers commissions were given by the Lords of 
the Council, in November and December, this same year, for trying 
and burning of witches : their depositions were read. Amongst the 
which there was one that confessed she had been of late at a meeting 
with the devil, at which there were above five hundred witches present. 
So far had that wicked enemy of mankind prevailed, by his illusions 
and practices over these poor miserable souls." 

Sir John also proceeds, in his noble indignation of the vile art, to 
relate how the Lady of Pittardo, in Fifeshire, was seized and imprisoned 
in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, on a charge of witchcraft ; when, while 
awaiting her trial, she was one morning found dead, with all the symp- 
toms of having swallowed poison of a violent nature — a svire sign, in 
Sir John's opinion, of guilt. " It was thought," says he, " that she had 
either taken the poison of herself, being guilty of that hellish crime, or 
that it had been administered to her by the advice of her friends and 
kindred, whom, by her wickedness, if she had been publicly burned, 
she had blotted and stained those &milies she was descended of, 
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and of whom were descended many religious, worshipful, and wortiiy 
personages." 

The insanity of these trials could not be more horribly, yet truly 
portrayed, than by Sir John's own evidence of the preposterous con- 
fessions wrenched fi*om the unfortunate yictims by the torture or 
the stake. 

These confessions, enlarged upon and exaggerated by the Church, 
as of course they would be, to show the blackness of the sin, feU like 
oil upon the rising fire of belief throughout the country, and left tii6 
jpoicer of the witch at last undoubted. But in most cases, those who 
perished prophesied from the stake, and called down vengeance upon 
the heads of their persecutors. Frequently they appealed, in their 
frantic agony, to the people themselves, to avenge their murder ; thus 
waking in their hearts hatred and indignation of the new laws, rebeU 
lion and mutiny against the Church; while thus raising, in oilier 
imaginations — always pining for excitement — the same madness that 
raged in their own. By deaths like these, occurring one after another 
in rapid succession, the pretended suppressors of witchcraft dragged 
down the minds of the people to the same narrowness as their own. 
Thirty alleged witches were burnt in Fife, within a few months. 

Can the reader realize this, in connection with a time from which 
dates no inconsiderable part of all our civil and religious liberty— 
the time of the Long Parliament and Puritanism — and the Civil 
War? 

Barrington unhesitatingly sets down the number of persoiui 
who perished as witches in England at thirty thousand ; while in 
Europe, Beccaria estimates that they exceeded a hundred thousand. 
This at the hands of Christian lawgivers and Christian adminis- 
trators. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

SrsrCE THE EETOLUTIOK OF 1688. 

"With a Protestant prince on the throne, brought from a foreign country 
precisely because of his Protestantism (taken of course in connection 
with the fact of his being the husband of Mary, the daughter of the 
runaway king), all the long-cherished and perfectly justifiable sus- 
picions of royal treachery to the cause of the reformed religion began 
to die out ; and one might have anticipated that then, at least, the 
bitterness and the strife of differing bodies of religionists might haye 
been also gradually allayed. It was not the fault of the new king 
that such results were not obtained. "When the Scottish commis- 
sioners came to London to offer to William the crown of Scotlar^ 
and receive, of covirse, his acceptance, they read aloud to him the 
coronation oath of their country, and he repeated each clause, holding 
up his right hand. Presently they came to one which bound the 
king to root out all heretics and enemies to the true worship of Oody 
and which of course meant, root out everything that was not, as the 
delegates and those who sent them were, Presbyterian. The fact is 
worth dwelling on a moment, as one of those inconsistencies of human 
motive and action which are happily becoming difficult for us to under- 
stand, and which will be scarcely credible to our posterity. After all that 
the Covenanters had suffered as the exact logical and legitimate con. 
elusion of the belief of their oppressors, that they had a right to 
destroy every form of religion that did not belong to Episcopacy, here 
were these very same Covenanters, in the very first moment of relief, 
asserting the same belief, and claiming the same power to infiict any 
conceivable amount of pain or injury upon others. So that, up to this 
moment, the contest was not still for religious liberty on either side. 
The weakest were always demanding toleration simply because they 
were weak ; the strongest always demanding persecution because they 
were strong ; and, however they might change places with each other 
in the varying fortunes of the struggle, the true motive with the 
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grcnter nnmbor of persons was still tlie ume — the open or eecret; dedie 
to force their faith upon their fellow-men. 

Wlicn these PreBbytcrian commisBioiierB had the perrersity and 
the hardihood to make this demand upon the new king, their brethien, 
in countless numbers, could have but just quitted the prisons when 
Charles and James had immured them, to return to homes that had, 
doubtless, in many caaea, disappeared altogether, broken up and de- 
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stroyed by the hand of the law, or by despair and death, or by simple 
poverty and destitution, ^ay, there must have been many of their 
compatriots still pining away in dungeons in those strong places which 
continued for a time to uphold their allegiance to James. Such was 
the famous fortress on the Basa Eock, Scotland, which remained many 
months in the possession of James's adherents, and waa the last strong- 
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iiold, we believe, in Britain, that he could claim the possession of. But 
these commissioners expressed, no doubt truly enough, the feeling of 
the stem, Calvinistic, uncompromising religionists whom they repre- 
sented. The very martyrs — as they esteemed themselves — ^who had 
been wearing away their lives in apparently hopeless captivity, and 
crying aloud, " O Lord, how long ?" would have said, if they had been 
compelled to finish in perfect truthfulness the half- uttered aspirations 
of their hearts, " O Lord, how long before we shall be free to injure 
others !" To ask, however, was not simply to have, from a man like 
William. He stopped, and said at once, he would not oblige himsel 
to be a persecutor. Persecutor ! Yes. That was the true word, and 
he did not mince his meaning by seeking a gentler phrase. The com- 
missioners assured him the clause was not so meant. " Then," said 
the King, "I take the oath in^that sense only." So that, in feet, the 
oath itself was to both sides a mere farce, so far as that clause was 
concerned. Better thus, however, than be the tragedy that many ot 
"William's Scottish and English subjects would have driven him to 
perpetrate, if he had not taken up his position firmly at the first. 

But what was it that had now triumphed? Not, apparently, 
religious liberty ; scarcely, even in principle. Protestantism. Doubtless 
it was somethiQg springing from, belonging to, illustrating, promoting' 
each, yet far less than either ; it was, in a word, the triumph of the 
predominating sect as an all-powerful state religion. Li England, that 
predominance was enjoyed by the existing establishment of the Church 
of England; but in Scotland, where the Church was in a small 
minority, it was destroyed by the same great event, and Presbyteri- 
anism raised into its place. Had these arrangements been the result 
of any definite aspirations or schemes for religious, as conjoined with 
national, liberty, doubtless Lreland would have had the benefit of the 
«ame precedent ; or had she known, like Scotland, how to take care 
of her own interests, that fact would have secured for her the same 
results. But she was weak and helpless ; and the glorious protecting 
^ardian spirit of religious liberty was yet but a thing of the friture ; 
•although its presence was beginning to be recognized by solitaiy spirits 
bere and there, now as an instinct, now as a principle, and ever 
growing, as it was gazed upon, into statelier proportions and more 
wondrous beauty. 

The new King dreamed at first, as Cromwell had dreamed before 
him, of a reign of religious harmony; and set seriously to work to- 
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amalgamate church, kirk, and conventicle into an ideal union. Eb 
obtained &om the Parliament the Toleration Act in 1689, bj which all 
thp penal laws were suspended in fJEiyour of Dissenters ; a measure that 
still left the Test and Corporation Acts in existence, debarriiig all such 
men &om public employment. And although the Catholics were 
denied, legislatively, the benefits of a participation in this relief, they 
did practically share in it to a considerable extent. 

There was not very much in this, except as an indication of the 
probable future policy of the Gbyemment; and in that respect it 
proved to be a sad delusion. It was not long before the persecution 
of the Catholics began again, and more violently than ever ; in order 
(to use the words of the Act of 1699) to prevent " the growth of Popery." 
Assertion of the opposing religious truth ; calm but earnest discussion; 
energetic action by the printing-press ; dissemination, in every possible 
way, of the knowledge of the tenets and influence of the reformed religion; 
— ^these were, we might suppose, to Protestants, the obvious and only 
forcible methods, permitted by the nature of things, for " the prevention 
of Popery," or any other widely-disseminated heresy. It was precisely 
those methods that had first been potent enough to persuade their fore- 
fathers to depart from the ancient faith ; and that had — ^they knew — been 
the instruments, in God's hand, for the promotion of the word and the 
thing — they now took in vain — Protestantism. Let us note what they 
did do. Well, they offered a reward of a hundred pounds, as a kind of 
blood-money, for the apprehension of Popish priests, and others, who 
said mass, or performed any other priestly ojfice ; and who, when so 
caught, were to be imprisoned for life. To keep a school for, or to under- 
take the education of, Popish children, was to be liable to a fine of a 
hundred pounds. And if, to evade this, parents sent their children 
abroad to be educated as Papists, then the penalty, which James I. had 
enacted against them, of a fine of a hundred pounds, was no longer to 
be divided between the righteous pair (king and informer), but was all 
to go to the latter, to give increased incentive to eavesdropping, spying, 
treachery, and every kind of domestic rascality. And this was a pure 
and reformed religion, trying to prevent the growth of the old and 
unreformed one ! But let us proceed with these curiosities of legis- 
lation. Those Papists who, after attaining the age of eighteen, did 
not, within six months, take oaths, and subscribe declarations, showing 
they were not, or would no longer be, Papists, could inherit neither 
land, tenements, nor hereditaments ; and the next of kin, being a Pro- 
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testant — ^mark the diabolical significaricy of that clause ! — ^was authonzed 
i;o take possession. Again, no Papist could for the fiiture purchase 
«ny such property, either in his owa or in others' names ; and — ^as a suit- 
able finishing touch to the whole — ^parent and child were sought to be 
set against each other by a direction, that if any Popish parent should 
refuse to allow a Protestant child a fitting maintenance, the Lord 
•Chancellor should, on complaint being made, make such order in the 
matter as should be agreeable to the intents of the Act. So much 
for England. In Ireland, the Parliament, obeying the promptings of 
the Established Church, seemed determined to absolutely riot in its 
display of hatred towards Popery, or, in other words, to the religious 
belief of the great bulk of the Irish people. Doubtless there was for 
bigotry an additional zest in such a fact ; and it showed its superiority 
to the English Parliament, while, in the main, necessarily following the 
latter, by one of the alterations it made in the proposed measure. It 
had been found, no doubt, that nature and affection had been too 
strong for persecution, and craft ; and that eyen Protestant "next of kin** 
-were unwilling to take the initiative of availing themselves of the law 
by which they could dispossess the Catholic heir ; so it was now pro- 
vided by the Irish Act, that the estates of Papists should, in all cases, 
T)e equally divided among their children, unless the persons on whom 
they were settled took the oaths, etc., as duly provided for conformity 
to the Established Church. One can scarcely realize the malignant 
subtlety and malice of all this, unless we remember, at the same time, 
the fact that, in Ireland, the next of kin was almost sure to be of the 
religion of the deceased — ^Eoman Catholic — and, therefore, that the 
English law would have been inoperative ; whereas this, if it did not do 
all the mischief desired, by transferring property from Catholic to Pro- 
testant hands, did, at aU events, unsettle for the former all the actual 
foundations of law and custom ; and create an undying spirit of revolt 
and hatred against every man and every thing that bore the name o* 
touch of Protestantism. And so did our wise foreMhers try to 
prevent the growth of Popery. 

With equal ardour and success they proceeded to prevent the 
growth of Dissent. In 1702 was produced the " Occasional Conformity 
Bill ;" which, under the plea of preventing hypocrisy in religion, and 
danger to the Church, sought practically to destroy William's Toleration 
Act. It is curious to note how often, when men are engaged in 
these discreditable transactions, their very words will tend to a kind of 
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self-exposure — self-sarcasm. The preamble of tliis bill (the words of 
which were so strong against hypocrisy) asserted toleration, and con- 
.demned persecution for conscietice sake ; and then went to work to 
declare that all who attended the meetings of Dissenters, after having 
taken the usual sacraments and tests, as qualifications for office, were to 
be disabled from holding their employment, and mulcted in heavy and 
cumulative fines. And as the existing Test Act only included magis- 
trates and corporations, now all the inferior officers, and even freemen 
having the right to vote for members of Parliament, were to be subject, 
to the same measure. The House of Lords, on this occasion, proved to be 
less Tory and High Church than the Commons, and sought to modify its 
severity ; but the latter stuck to their views, and, after a solemn con- 
ference in the Painted Chamber, the bill was lost. But the excitement 
in the public mind went on growing and growing. It was at this 
period, 1702, that one of the greatest of Englishmen, Daniel De Poe, 
stood prominently before the public as a Dissenter, defending the cause- 
of Dissenters, but doing so in his own original way. He published a 
pamphlet, showing the " Shortest Way with the Dissenters." And 
this was the spirit and manner in which he proposed to deal with 
them: — " 'Tis vain," said he, "to trifie in this matter. The light, 
foolish handling of them by fines is their glory and advantage. If the 
gallows, instead of the compter, and the galleys, instead of the fines, were 
the reward of going to a conventicle, there would not be so many 
sufferers. The spirit of martyrdom is over. They that will not go to 
church to be chosen sheriffs and mayors would go to forty churches 
rather than be hanged. If one severe law was made, and punctually 
executed, that whoever was found at a conventicle should be banished 
the nation, and the preacher be hanged, we should have an end of 
the tale. They would all come to church ; and one age would make us 
all one again. To talk of five shillings a month for coming to the 
sacrament, and a shilling a week for not coming to church, is such a 
way for converting people as never was known. This is selling them a 
liberty to transgress for so much money. If it he not a crimen whtf 
dorCt we give them full license ? And if it be, no price ought to com- 
pound for the committing it ; for that is selling a liberty to the people 
to sin against God and the Government. We hang men for trifles, 
and banish them for things not worth naming ; but an offence against 
God and the Church, against the welfare of the world and the dignity 
of religion, shall be bought off for five shillings. This is such a shame 
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to a Christian Q-ovemment, that it is with regret I transmit it to pos- 
terity." "Transmit it to posterity!" These were bold and brave 
words to use ; but De !Foo knew what was in him, and would yet come 
out of him, though the world did not ; and the words have reached, and 
will continue through immeasurable periods to reach, their destination. 

But however De Foe might think of us and our heirs, under that 
word posterity, he had very speedily to account for what he had said to 
those who were in the flesh so much nearer to him — ^his contemporaries. 
So there soon appeared a proclamation in the London Gazette, offering 
a reward of fifty pounds for his apprehension. "We find him described 
there as " a middle-sized, spare man, about forty years old, of a brown 
complexion, and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a hooked 
nose, a sharp chin, gray eyes, and a large mole near his mouth. * * * 
Owner of the brick and pantile works, near Tilbury Fort, in Essex." 
On the 25th of February, 1703, Parliament, which had grown much 
excited in its mind with reflecting on the enormity of these and simi- 
larly ironical reflections, resolred to bum the book; and in July, 
1704, the criminal was formally tried at the bar of a court of justice. 
De Foe then pleaded guilty ; owing, it is said, to a promise of pardon 
having been given to him secretly, on the understanding that he should 
do so. But is not that acknowledgment in the happiest possible har- 
mony with the original publication ; nay, a kind of clencher to it, such 
as no man but a De Foe would have thought of striking ? Yes, he was 
guilty ; from his own mouth he said so ; just as from his own pen he 
tad called for severer punishments 'against Dissenters. But his 
judges understood him; and they showed that fact by their severe 
sentence — a fine of two hundred marks, three appearances in the public 
pillory, and subsequent imprisonment at the Queen's pleasure. 

How he bore his sentence, and in what state of mind he anticipated 
its execution, let his " Hymn to the Pillory" reveal — ^written in prison, 
speedily put into type, and circidated everywhere: — 



" Hail ! hierogljpliic state mackine, 
ContriVd to punish fistncy in ! 
Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificance disdain. 
Contempt, that &lse new word for shame. 
Is, without crime, an empty name — 
A shadow to amuse mankind. 
But neyer £nghts the wise or well-fixed mind. 



of the day, referring to this health-drinking, says : — 
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Tirtue despises human scorn, 

And scandals innocence adorn. 

How have thy opening yacancies receiVd, 

In every stage, the criminals of state ! 
And how has mankind been deoeiv'd. 

When they distinguish crimes by &te ! 
Tell us, great engine ^ how to understand. 
Or reconcile, the justice of the land ; 
How JBastmck, Prynne^ Hunt^ Sollingsbg^ and Pge^ 

Men of unspotted honesty, 

* * * * 

Could equal title to thee claim 

With Oates and Fuller, men of later feone. 

Even the learned Selden saw 

A prospect of thee, through the law ; 

He had thy lofty pinnacles in view ; 

But so much honour never was thy due. 

Had the great Selden triumphed on thy stage — 

Selden, the honour of this age. 

No man would ever shun thee more. 

Or grudge to stand where Selden stood before.'' 

Let US now once more see what the official gazette had to say as to 
the fulfilment of the sentence : — 

*' London^ July 31. — On the 29th instant, Daniel Poe, aliiM De !Foe> 
stood in the Pillory, before the Eoyal Exchange, in ComhiU, as he did 
yesterday near the Conduit, in Cheapside, and this day at Temple Bar, 
in pursuance of his sentence, given against him at the last Sessions at 
the Old Bailey, for writing and publishing a seditious libel, intitled 
* The Shortest Way with the Dissenters.' By which sentence, he is 
also fined 200 marks, to find svireties for his good behaviour for seven 
years, and to remain in prison till all be performed." 

So that the sentence was carried out to the letter ; but, happily, to 
, the letter only. To carry it out in the spirit was impossible. The 
people met in thousands, with exulting shouts, but they were shouts of 
honour, not of ignominy ; they filled the streets about the pillory, 
guarded the machine, took the completest precautions against the pos- 
sibility of injury to De Poe, ay, even of a hair of his head. The 
pillory was decorated with garlands ; delicate refreshments were pro- 
vided for the " criminal ;" broadside copies of the " Hymn to the 
PiQory" were sold under the author's eyes, and shouted up in his 
ears ; his health was drank amid universal acclamation. A Tory satarist 
of the day, referring to this health-drinking, says : — 
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** An Toand bim Plifliit]iwii» adofing, itanid. 
And keep tlidbr DagcBi afe finom load's huid ; 
They, dirt tbanadres, fvotected Idm from filth, 
And for the fiustkm's monej dzmk his health.** 

In which the wesnae and feeling seem abont an a par with the qoalitj cf 
the rhyme. ObTioualT, the whole affiur ended in the exactlj oppori te 
eondnsion to that which the Toriefl and TTigfa Churchmen, and tiie 
Goremment they inspired, had purposed. The man who was to 
' hare been made in&mons was made a hero, and glorified. De Poe, 
Teiy modestlT, savs of the event himself: — 

** The people were expected to treat me verj ill, bnt it was not so. 
On the oontrarr, they were with me ; wished those who had set me 
there were placed in my room ; and expressed their affections by loud 
thanks and acclamations when I was taken down.*** 

Pope's well-known and disgraeefbl line — 

'^Bariess, on hidi, stood unabashed Be Foe,** 

has led countless readers to suppose some personal nnitilatioos had 
been preTioash- inflicted on him ; but it seems to be a mere gratiiit ons 
and kindly hypothesiB on the part of the poet, who disliked Be Poe for 
his dislike to Popery. 

After a year's confinement. Be Poe was set at liberty throog^ tlie 
interference of the minister Hariey, and of the Queen herself^ who aesfc 
to De Toe^s wife money to pay the fine. This is a irery remark- 
able fact, and appears to show that the Queen hersdf had been no 
aharer (personally; in the proeeeutiGn. TTe may here observe, amoag 
all the incidents of die History of Progress in Beligious Liberty, 
are more interesting than this appearance in the {allory of the 
who was to become fimums in erery land, nay, in every cottage and 
home of every land "uiiere the 'RigHfth language was spoken, aa 
the Author of ^BoBisaas CarsoE.^ 

These proceedings were not, of course, taken under the rule of tlie 
tolerant William HL While he lired, it is not probable that tiKj 
woald eren bare been attempted. But the aceeasion of Anne, in 1732, 
gare :&eab l»opes to tiie Tories and High Churdi bigots, and tiien it 
was that Ue Tue was soog^ to be made their Tieum. He txioBipliel 
€0ver u^Efsiiy bet at a minons pecuniary loss to himspH' He calcn^ad. 
ihat he vaa a anflescr to the extent <xf at least i^dOOO. Two 
htter, ha^ewtr, he had a pxat political iiwi in nsa li iai ^ mkat i^ 
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tHe secretary to tHe commissioners appointed by the English Govern* 
ment to meet certain Scotch commissioners, that the two bodies might 
negotiate for the union of their respective countries. A high honour 
for De Foe — a tradesman, a Dissenter, and with all the remembrances 
of the piUory yet fresh in every one's mind. But he gave more to, than 
he took from, the position, by his talents and zeal ; and his name, both 
as secretary and as historian of the event, is indissolubly bound up 
with the great act of the final incorporation of the two countries. 

The unsettled, excited, tumultuous state of the public mind, in 
religious matters (and all such matters now meant the contests for and 
against religious liberty), could hardly be more forcibly illustrated than 
in the facts of De Foe's having been sent to the pillory by the magnates 
of the land ; and in the defiance given by the people, as shown in their 
treatment of him when there. There needed only a spark to set on 
fire such inflammable materials ; and it came. A sermon was preached 
at Derby, in August, 1709, by Dr. Sacheverell, a divine, till then per- 
fectly obscure ; in which some of the bishops who were favourable to 
toleration were called perfidious prelates ; the old doctrines of passive 
obedience, non-resistance, etc., were once more proclaimed; and the 
revolution of 1688 was called imrighteous, unpardonable ! The sermon 
made a noise abroad. It was printed, eagerly read, and enthusiastically 
praised by the clergy generally. 40,000 copies were sold. It became 
a thing of national concern, and engrossed all thoughts. Sacheverell 
was impeached by the ministry of Queen Anne. "When he first came 
to the House of Commons, he appeared surrounded by above a hundred 
clergymen, several of them beiag chaplains to the Queen. Every- 
where the cry was raised — " The Church in danger !" And all Dis- 
senters knew well the true meaning of that ominous cry. It was they who 
were in danger. And so it soon proved. The populace, catchinjg 
hastily at some superficial elements of the case, and worked on by rich 
men and pious clergymen, became wildly devoted to the Doctor's cause ; 
who moved about with an immediate body-guard of butchers, who 
belonged, we suppose (in military language), to the regulars ; while 
further ofi*, rending the air with their shouts, appeared dense masses of 
irregular forces, in the persons of the butchers' boys and satellites, 
costermongers, sweeps, prostitutes, scavengers — all, no doubt, deeply 
impressed with the danger of the Church ! Yet, if the reader smiles, 
let him remember that these were among the adjuncts of Toryism and 
High Churchism in those days. The gentlemen of England, par excel- 
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Jence, as they esteemed themselves, did not disdain the use of the vilest 
instruments, when they seirved any temporary purpose. The trial began 
in the House of Lords ; but the Doctor's discriminating supporters could 
not wait for the slow and tedious process of national justice ; no, they 
must anticipate, by taking a bit of the judicial office into their own 
hands. So they gutted Dissenters' meeting-houses, and made bonfires 
of the contents. If people coxild not see by that light that the Church 
was in danger, it is difficult to guess what would convince them. The 
Doctor was found guilty ; but mark the different kind of sentence passed 
upon him and upon De Foe. The Doctor was ordered not to preach for 
three years, and his books were to be burned ; and that was all ! Of 
course his followers treated this as a victory. Illuminations, that 
night, turned London into a gala scene. Medals were struck in his 
honour ; and, in his travels, he was everywhere feted by the gentry 
and clergy of England. 

And stiU, in spite of all, moved on the great march of religious 
liberty. In 1728, on the accession of George II., an Indemnity Act was 
passed, securing Dissenters against the consequences of a violation of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, which alone prevented them from holding 
office ; and that Act, being annually repeated, gave, in fact, thenceforth 
almost entire freedom to the great body of Dissenters. It was a shabby 
way of doing it ; but no doubt the facts involved in that shabbiness 
were the only remaining comfort for the immovable bigots of the day. 
And so, in pity to their weaknesses, or in fear of their power, if too 
much roused into action, matters remained in that state. 

In 1749, a beginning was made towards establishing the right now 
enjoyed by Quakers, of affirming instead of swearing ; for in that year 
the Legislature permitted them to affirm in all civil cases. This 
appears to be one of the earliest legislative evidences of the improved 
position of the followers of George Fox. They had shared in all the 
benefits of the Toleration Act, passed after the Eevolution. They had 
even, before then, and as early as during the reign of Charles II. 
(when seven hundred were freed from prison), been treated with 
greater favour than other Dissenters, because they were believed to 
be more than others inclined to support royalty, and to be little 
meddlesome in politics. But previous to the Eestoration, they had 
borne their fiiU share ia the sufferings of the Dissenting body. They 
had gone heart and soul with the Puritans in their great principle — 
the right and liberty of the individual conscience. That domain they 
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believed to belong exclusively to God; and they maintained their 
belief against stocks, dungeons, stripes, brandings, and the most cruel 
sufferings. All punishments, therefore, for conscience sake, were 
contrary to the truth ; provided that men did not, under pretence of 
conscience, prejudice their neighbours. Had they, from the time of 
their founder, George Eox (bom 1642), confined themselves to such 
simple, sublime doctrines, they would have greatly lessened the perse- 
cution they so long laboured under ; and they would have bequeathed, 
in their sufferings, a glorious example to the world. But they did 
not do this. Their leading and peculiar tenet — ^the divine force and 
significancy, of the Spirit, or inner light — ^involved a grand truth ; and 
would have been welcomed in a manner much more in accordance with 
its value, if it had been divested of the excessively fimatical and anta- 
gonistic form it assumed, to all laws and governments. But what 
chiefly injured and degraded them, were the outrages upon sense and 
decency committed by so many of the members ; some of whom 
actually went about the streets naked, denouncing judgment upon the 
nation. One Quaker, named James Naylor, actually fancied himself 
Christ ; or, at least, some kind^of earthly emanation from, or represen- 
tative of, the Saviour. It was given in evidence against him, that he 
had been seen sitting in company with persons, who addressed him as 
« Holy, holy, holy, Lord God !" The Parliament (this was in 1656) 
went into the whole subject, voted him guilty of horrid blasphemy, and 
had very nearly put the half-crazy man to death. As it was, he was 
pilloried, and whipped, and branded with hot irons, in a manner 
sickening to behold. 

One of the most remarkable of all the latter phenomena of the 
struggle for religious liberty, is the fact that it was hardly possible to 
ask for relief without calling down every conceivable kind of abuse 
upon the petitioner, and possibly rousing anew all the more dangerous 
instincts of bigotry ; while, if the relief were granted, the recipients 
might at once make up their minds to some terrible outrage as a 
certain consequence. Thus, of the three greatest religious riots of the 
last century : Sacheverell's, in 1709, was produced by the cry of iiie 
Dissenters for toleration; Lord George Gordon's, in 1780 — ^made so 
familiar to us all by Mr. Dickens's vivid portraiture in '^Bamalrf 
£*udge" — ^followed the first great relaxation of the laws agamst 
Papists — ^we refer to the Act of 1778, by which all the blacker featoieB 
of the Act for preventing the growth of Popery (see page 2G0) wen 
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repealed ; and the outrage on Dr. Priestley followed the Aict of 1779, 
when Dissenters were relieved fi*om the last of the more serioa^ 
practical disabilities they laboured mider. 

Although, as we have said. Dissenters generally were set free in 
fact, though not in theory, by the Church Indemnity Bill (passed after 
1728), there was an exception, at first of little consequence, but grow- 
ing subsequently into a very serious matter indeed: — ^they were 
obliged by the great Toleration Bill of "William, to subscribe to the 
"Thirty-nine Articles" of the Church (some particular ones only 
excepted) ; and about the period of the Eevolution of 1688, they could 
do so, conscientiously, as they had not then wandered far from the Church 
belief in such points. But that state of things ceased, as new sects 
grew into importance, who did dissent, and most emphatically dissent, 
from the said Articles of the Church of England — the Socinians, for 
instance, or, as they called themselves, the Unitarians. So in 1772, it was 
proposed to relieve Dissenters from this difficulty. During the discussion 
in Parliament, passages were read fix)m the writings of Dr. Priestley, 
one of the most eminent of the "Unitarian body, as he was also one of 
the most eminent of English scientific philosophers. " Monstrous ! " 
" Shocking ! " " Horrid ! " were the exclamations that greeted the 
reading ; and they came from Lord Chatham. The Act did not pass till 
1779, and was then so modified that only those who professed them- 
selves Christians and Protestant Dissenters could benefit by it. In 
various other ways the public mind was stimulated to attack these new 
suppliants for relief. Dr. South had on one occasion traced the 
pedigree of thg "Unitarians back to the Devil ! and that pleasant idea 
was made use of. Dr. Halifax, Bishop of St. Asaph, said that Dr. 
Priestley, in stating his religious opinions, had completed his crimes. 
Unitarians were mixed up with infidels, atheists ; and as to the latter, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury said, from his place in Parliament, " If 
the atheist were to be allowed to defend his atheism by argument, he saw 
no reason why the thief might not be permitted to reason in behalf of 
theft, the burglar of burglary, the seducer of seduction, the murderer 
of murder, and the traitor of treason." 

When such were the feelings and thoughts of men in high places, 
we need not wonder at the doings of a mob. In 1791, Priestley's house 
at Birmingham was burned down, and his unique and most valuable 
library, and collection of philosophical instruments, with unpub- 
lished manuscripts, scientiSc notes, etc., were all. stolen or destroyed* 
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Other Unitarian dwellings shared the same fate. The riot increased, 
lasting day after day ; and on one day no less than eight houses were 
plundered and burnt by the drunken, infuriated populace. Certain 
noblemen and justices of the peace, and others, told them they had now 
done enough, and ought to be quiet. But no Biot Act was read; and 
the entire tranaactions of these memorable days show that the autho- 
rities connived throughout at the conduct of the mob. Erentually, 
three of the rioters were hung. Dr. Priestley, three or four years later, 
removed to another country — the United States. 




(From a bust and portraits of about tlie 



It will hardly have escaped observation that the great relief given to 
the Catholics and to Dissenters occurred in two, and consecutive, years — 
177S and 1789 ; so was it agiun, with what might idmost be called 
the dose of their respective efforts, in 1828 and 1829. In the former 
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year Lord John Euasell had the honour of tearing out from the Statute 
Book the pages inBcribed with these gloomy words, relica of a gloomy 
past — Test and Corporation Acts. The Dissentar was then reUeved 
Tpom the idea that he was still a tind of political or official pariah. In 
the year following. Sir Eobert Peel removed alike the idea and the feet 
of Catholic disability, by the passage of the great Act of Emanci- 
pation ; an Act, however, which waB m^nly due to Daniel O'CoDBell. 
He it was who roused his countrymen to an attitude that made it 
imsafe for English statesmen any longer to oppose ; and who (when all 
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We need not further follow these annals of Progress in Beligioas 
Liberty. We have reached a period of actual pause. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose we have reached the end. We do not speak 
of the minor matters involved, such as church-rates, or the slight 
disabilities or inequalities that may yet be found as to the respectiTe 
positions of Dissenters, Catholics, or Jews, as compared with the posi- 
tion of the members of the Established Church. These will soon 
disappear, now that every body of religionists is represented in the 
Legislature. But there are broader and deeper questions, agitated 
in many minds, which will probably soon appear before us in all their 
true magnitude and significancy. The English Church in Ireland is so 
obviously an indefensible institution, except on the lowest and most 
dangerous of grounds — ^temporary expediency — ^that to expect it to 
retain its existing supremacy, while opposed to the belief of tiie 
great bulk of the Irish people, is simply to shut one's eyes to all that 
the history of religious liberty teaches. The Church in "Rng lanj 
occupies a different, though stiU by no means an unassailable, position. 
And with so many Dissenters and Catholics in Parliament ; with Jews 
there also ; and Quakers ; every man of them a living memorial of the 
triimiph over intolerance, we may be reasonably sure that the Church of 
England will eventually have to resign whatever privileges she pos- 
sesses that are peculiar to herself, unless she can show to a Parliament 
BO variously composed, that they work undeniably for the general 
good. But to our minds, there are problems of still more difficult 
solution, and of still greater intrinsic value. These riots, Sunday after 
Sunday, in a metropolitan church — ^what do they, and the many 
similar squabbles occurring in different parts of the coTUitry, betoken 
but the necessity for some measure that shall bring clergy and laitf 
jnto closer sympathy and union ? And out of that necessity what can 
come but the development of a new kind of religious liberty — one that 
it is wonderful to think can have been so long delayed ? We refer to 
the rights of the clergy, and the almost utter absence of any rights Anmng 
their parishioners. The fact is, the Church is, in that respect, an 
almost pure despotism. And some new reformer will probably come, 
ere long, who will surprise men — even Churchmen themselves — ^by « 
vivid presentment of the evils they are allowing to grow around ito 
beloved institution. It will be incredible, some day, that we, men of ti* 
nineteenth century, should have allowed pastors to be fixed on iis,i> 
our respective parishes, for life, of whose ability, or coudujct^ or gena^ 
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agreement with our views, we have had no sort of opportunity of 
forming a judgment beforehand; — that their appointment should be 
often a matter of bargain and sale ; still more offcen^ the result of 
their connection in blood, or by family, or other worldly interest with 
those rich or influential persons, who have the right of nomination. 
Then the fact that such a right could exist at all among a Christian 
community — ^what wiU our successors say to that P or to yet another 
fact, that, while numbers of these livings have an unnecessarily large 
income, and while the highest dignitaries of the Church are provided 
for with " palaces," and with the revenues, and almost the social rank 
of princes, there are immense numbers of hard-working clergy, 
belonging to the same wealthy body, who live in hopeless poverty. It 
is when we reflect on truths like these that we can understand the saying 
of a man who loved the Church, Dr. Arnold, that nothing can save that 
Church as it now stands. May its best friends take the matter to 
heart, and reform it from within, before the necessity and occasion shall 
arise for less friendly reforms from without ! But to do this, the 
laity must begin to think for themselves ; to act for themselves ; and, 
while leaving to their pastors full independence, within certain 
legitimate boundaries, must proceed to secure in the future such a 
share in legislating for the affairs of the Church, and in their proper 
administration, as common sense suggests ; and aa must naturaUy flow 
from the recognition of the great principle, that the Church does not 
mean the bishops or priests, but the entire body of worshippers ; and 
that theirs are the paramount interests to be considered. 



PROGRESS OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

TO THE SIGNING OF MAGNA CHAETA, AND THE DEATH OP KING JOHir. 

In trying to disentangle the many different threads of narrative that 
run through our history, so as to be able to concentrate our attention 
npon those which relate exclusively to the subject of our present theme, 
we find that, in so far as the earlier periods are concerned, the task is 
an impossible one, and would be of little utility, if performed. We can 
understand very well now, how civil liberty differs from 'national 
liberty, from liberty of trade, and so on ; and we have found, by 
experience, that quite different actors, and trains of thought, and 
external influences, are generally required to promote them. But a few 
centuries ago, when social life was less complex, and elementary 
principles were in their first stages, as it were, of fermentation, there 
were no such broad lines of demarcation, either in the facts or 
the theory of all that might be comprised within the words — Civil 
Liberty. 

While, for instance, we know there were in these islands, in the era 
of the Britons, from thirty to forty distinct tribes of people, with 
probably many more less important ones, whose names have not reached 
us, and many of these tribes unknown to each other, in all probability, 
even by report, what liberal customs or institutions could exist, having 
any character of permanence ? To try to erect on such a basis would 
have been, indeed, to build or to plant on the ever-shifting sands of the 
sea. Civil Liberty then meant, before everything else, aggregation of 
these tribes into fewer bodies. 

The Eomans came, and a gigantic advance was almost suddenly 
realized. The whole of South Britain fell under their sway, and 
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common interests began to be felt over a large area. Boads were 
made, of an extent and quality that have never been since surpassed^ 
perhaps never since equalled, until the formation of railroads. And 
wonderful must have been the binding quality of such links of com- 
munication. They were then the true pioneers of civil liberty. And 
whatever of good the old civilization of the Druids, or the new one of 
the terrible warriors from the Seven Hills possessed, had now a chance 
of passing to and fro. That there toas good in Druidism, and in 
the era it influenced, we have in our previous treatise on religious 
liberty had occasion to show ; let us, in passing, give just two 
illustrations of what civil liberty included among the Britons, or, 
what was nearly the same thing, among their brethren, in race, 
religion, and social state, on the Continent. "When Ambrorix, Eing of 
Gaul, had to excuse himself to CsBsar, for an assault he had made 
upon the Eoman troops, he said it had not been done with his advice 
or consent ; and that his government was of such a nature that the 
people had as much power over him as he had over them. Granting 
that the King was making the most of his case, he must undoubtedly 
have had facts to appeal to in corroboration of the general truthfulness 
of his statement. The people, then, were not destitute even of what 
we consider one of the essentials of civil liberty — ^the right to influence 
their government in all matters relating to the commonweal. Again, 
the position of women is universally taken as a test of the absence or 
presence of some of the more important phenomena of civilization. Mea- 
sured by that test, our painted forefathers seem to stand forth creditably, 
■when we know that female honour was highly valued among them ; and 
that the institution of marriage — first of civil liberties for the female 
sex — was sacredly and jealously regarded. Yet, how very limited, and 
how very necessary, was the diffusion of knowledge in those days, we may 
perceive in another fact, that there prevailed a custom — let us hope 
it was among the most benighted tribes only — of ten or twelve families 
living together, the husbands and wives living in common. 

The beginning of Eoman domination was, it must be aeknow- 
ledged, oppressive enough ; and the brave Britons, understanding as yet 
nothing more than that oppression, fought gloriously, though vainly, to 
throw it off*. And so towns or cities began, for the first time, to grow 
on British soil. Elegant buildings appeared, involving conveniences 
and luxuries never before dreamed of here. Arts and letters were 
introduced ; schools established. Enterprising natives began to open. 
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their eyes and hearts to the new future ; and to learn from their severe, 
but able and all-knowing conquerors. Agricola came like a gleam of 
sunlight to the soil. The work of organization went on fast and 
bravely. Eoman law was introduced; personal life and liberty were 
made secure ; and property, after paying the taxes demanded from it, 
was also guaranteed protection. But most important of all the 
incidents of Eoman invasion — and they were so important, that language 
would seem strained that should attempt to show, in few words, how 
much the future of England was influenced by them — were the 
municipal governments established in direct imitation of those of the 
imperial city. Yes, only two or three centuries after the birth of 
Christ, this country, so recently occupied by half-barbaroua tribes, had, 
under the Eoman tutelage, cities and towns, enjoying their own 
self-government, administering their own revenues and property, seeing 
to their own police, and generally to the due administration of their 
own courts of justice. This was, we think, a magnificent instalment of 
civil liberty to begin with ; and, however the splendour of the 
institution was dimmed, or its efficiency for a time lefb in abeyance, 
during the troublous era that ensued after the departure of the 
Eomans from Britain, it was never lost ; and we see it emerging again 
after the introduction of the Saxons, and mingUng with the political 
habits and institutions brought hither by that people, until it became 
the nursery of England's greatness ; first, by the shelter it gave to 
trade, and the consequent growth of the middle class ; next, by the 
making familiar the business of government, to large portions of the 
community ; and who, being scattered at intervals through the entire 
country, were thus able to breathe through it a kind of free spirit of 
political life. 

In reading the melancholy history of the next centuries, in tra- 
cing the course of those bloody, savage, and apparently interminable 
contests between Scot, and Pict, and Saxon, and subsequently Dane, 
one is apt to overlook how steadily, under and through all, went 
on the great march of structural improvement ; the laying of the 
foundations — and party-walls — and beams — of the edifice that was one 
day, imder the name of England, to become so magnificent. The seven 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy — ^what an advance was that upon the 
chaotic state of things, produced at first by the loss of the Eoman 
strong hand ; and which is revealed to us by such a fact as the follow- 
ing, that Penda, the Saxon king, when engaged in one of his wan, 
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bad no leas th&a thirty Tassal moiurchB, or chieftains in hia camp. It 
was a still greater advance whea Egbert reduced the whole of these 
seven kingdoms into one, and realized in &ct — ^though he did not pro- 
mulgate hy name — the sublime idea that must have been long growing 
in the souls of the ablest m@a of the country — EnaiiAJTo, one and 



But there were hard fighting, terrible suffering, much beating off of 
Danish invaders, much temporary Bubmiasion. to them when they conld 
not be beaten ofl before even that fact could be reabzed as an esta- 




blished one ; and if, at the most critical period, God had not raised one 
of the most illustrious of men, it is impossible to speculate on what 
the future might have been. But Al&ed lived, and the mighty Danes 
knew their maater ; and, under his wise administration, Danish blood 
began to enrich the stream of national life. And then, if it bad been 
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humanly possible, we should have had the first glimpses of the establiah- 
ment of Civil Liberty. But the stranger's hand was ever at the English 
throat, through the whole of Alfred's reign ; and it is only wonderful, 
how that sovereign did so much for the internal development of his 
country's strength, and for its most popular and cherished institutions; 
while men, money, time, thought, and sleepless energies were ever 
being lavished on the one great need of the hour — ^to keep out the Dane, 
or to control him when he had got in. Under him the nobility learned 
to read — they did not know how before ! Learning and learned men. 
began to be newly honoured. Communications were opened with distant 
countries, even with India itself. Justice was so adndnistered, that, 
we are told, golden bracelets and jewels might have been hung up in 
the highways, and no thief venture to touch them. Unjust judges were 
pimished even to the death. The old laws were revised by the aid of 
the "Witenagemote, or Parliament. The English fleet became a power. 
And so, before Alfred died, in 901, England had grown more and more 
into a solid, stem reahty, able alike to threaten and to protect^ though 
still not able to command peace for herself at home or abroad. But 
the name — ^the title — so full of meaning, was heard at last, in the year 
037, when Athelstane obtained a tremendous victory over the Danes 
(who lost that day five kings and seven earls), and rewarded himself 
and his people, by the title, Ki>o of tub Exolish. 

There were still to be struggles, and during those straggles, the 
Danes were for a time to succeed, and to give to England one of the 
wisest of its kings — Canute ; but England remained England never- 
theless ; and was obtaining, even in spite of changes of dynasty, in- 
creased power for the guidance of its own destinies. And when the 
Saxon element had again triumphed, and apparently set at rest all 
further ideas of dethroning it, a new calamity, after the death of the 
Confesssor, was to burst upon England from yet a new direction, and 
Normans were to be added to all the other invaders : with this differ- 
ence, that the new assailants succeeded in establishing themselyes by a 
single decisive blow — the terrible battle of Hastings. Under the 
crushing sense of that defeat, our Saxon forefathers must for a time have 
despaired of the future of the country. Useless, then, all past struggles 
must have seemed. For a time only, however. The native robustnesa 
of character re-asserted itself; and in spite of the wholesale confiscation:! 
of land, and changes of proprietary ; in spite of the presence and influ- 
ence of a vast number of petty Norman landlords and tyrants scatterei 
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over every part of the country; in spite of the entire monopoly of 
political and ecclesiastical power, in the hands of the new rulers ; in 
spite of the lowly position into which the Saxon people and their 
leaders were everywhere forced, Saxon influence would increase, and 
Saxon interests become of more consideration ; while Norman influence 
and interests underwent a corresponding diminution. And it must 
ever be so where a people (overthrown by some gigantic unforeseen 
casualty — and what but that was the battle of Hastings to the great 
bulk of the people ?) remain still true to themselves ; and make their 
oppressors understand, by the irresistible logic of facts, they are but a 
camp, which may any day be rooted up, removed, or overthrown, while 
a people is eternal. And so, at last, when all the sources which it had 
pleased Providence to bring together into one grand and wonder- 
fully rich river, had been duly mingled, the final work of national 
organization began : the first steps being to make Saxon and Norman 
alike forget their distinctive appellations, and merge both into the 
simple title — that was to become so sublime in its simplicity — of 
EngHshman. 

"Was it accident — a fortuitous concurrence of events — that brought 
together into one time and one reign, three such facts as these ? — The 
king who gave the most important of the earlier charters of liberty to 
his subjects — Henry I. — ^was also the first English-bom monarch of 
Norman descent ; and was, further, the Eong, who, by his marriage with 
Maud, or Matilda, daughter of a KiTig of Scotland, put the seal, as it 
were, to the then holy and blessed work of amalgamation between the 
two races, by marrying a maiden of Saxon blood, a descendant of the great 
Alfred. This lady, who was very beautiful, was by no means personally 
inclined to the match when it was first proposed to her. But her 
friends and countrymen, who saw what grand results might flow from 
the marriage, appealed to her in language that could not remain 
unanswered — " Oh most noble and fair among women, if thou wilt 
thou canst restore the ancient honour of England, and be a pledge of 
reconciliation and friendship ; but if thou art obstinate in thy refusal, 
the enmity between the two races will be everlasting, and the shedding 
of human blood know no end." She yielded, to the great delight of 
the Saxons, but to the equal disgust of the Normans, who saw impend- 
ing the gradual lessening of the power they had so long enjoyed, and 
abused ; and so a cunning attempt was made to prevent the match. 
They said she was a nun ; that she had been seen to wear the veil. 
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If true, that waa declaim; bo the marriage was for the moment 
stopped. 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm, on© of the few good 
men the iN^ormaa rule had yet pnt into power in Sngland, and who 
had been desirons to see bo promising a marriage completed, determined 
to examine the young lady himself. And a eharming bit of narrative 
the chroniclers of those Anglo-Sason times have given ua, in connection 
with their interview. She said, when called upon for an explanation, "I 




must confess that I have sometimes appeared veiled ; but listen to the 
cause : in my first youth, when I was Hving under her c^e, my aunt, 
to save mc, as she said, from the lust of the Normans, who attacked all 
females, ivas accustomed to throw a piece of black stuff over my head ; 
and when I refused to cover myself with it, she treated me very 
roughly. In her presence I wore that covering, but as soon as she 
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-was out of eight I threw it on the grouad, and trampled it under mj- 
feet in childish anger "WitnesBes were called who confirmed 
Matilda b test mony and erentuaUy a great council of hisbopa, abbots, 
And monks s tting at Bochester agreed unanimously that there waB 
no truth in the report and then the marriage took place Prom 
that day might be dated the final conqueBt of the English people 
over all those Bectional or internal differenceB which had so often 




threatened to dnve the country back into a eemi barbarism, or at 
least into a state of hopeless degradation under some foreign power 
There was solid ground to build on at last and the superstructure 
of Civil Liberty began slowly to emerge from the soil 

The confirmation by the Conqueror in 1070 of the laws of Edward 
the Confessor, may be considered as the first, in point of time of the 
charters of English hberty, Eufus gave a kind of repetition of this ; 
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but Henry I. did so much more, as regards the words and declared 
intentions of the instrument, that Lord Ljttletoii considers the charter 
granted by that King, as, in some respects, more advantageous to liberfy,. 
than the great charter itself, that was eventually to supersede it. But 
it came to little or nothing at the time, and was only given to im 
support to the kingly title, usurped from an elder brother. Stephen 
followed the policy of his predecessor, in both respects — ^the usurpation 
of the crown, and the bribe to the Barons for help — ^to support his 
defective claim ; only, as he needed assistance more urgently, he doubled 
the bribe by giving two charters (one to the Barons, one to the Clergy), 
in which the old and broken royal promises were again repeated, and 
with a like nugatory effect. And so it went on till John's time, when 
the Barons broke out at last into armed revolt, and thus brought 
things to a crisis. 

Let us pass to the year, 1218. It was a favourable time for the 
action of the Barons, precisely because it was a very bad time for the 
welfare of England. John's cruel and infSunous pecuniary exactions 
had excited universal alarm and hatred. The murder of Prince Arthur 
deepened these emotions into horror. And then, to complete the 
trouble and anguish of the nation, came the Interdict, as a consequence 
of John's quarrel with the Pope, and by which measure England was 
plunged into a state of gloom and peril through social commotion, 
that we can but very faintly recall in modem times. Then it was 
that the Barons had a solemn meeting at London ; and there Archbishop 
Langton, who was entirely with them, read the charter which Henry I. 
had granted, advised them to embrace its provisions — ^which they did — 
and then made them all take a solemn oath to be true to each other, and 
to conquer or die in the cause of liberty. Only a month or so later, 
John took the oath of fealty to the Pope, thus giving up all he had 
contended for, and the Pope took off the Interdict. The Barons, of 
course, knew what would follow ; the Pope would change sides, and sup- 
port John in all his tyranny against themselves and the people of Eng- 
land. But they stood firm ; and, to their great joy and encouragement, 
Langton did the same, taking no heed of the Pope's displeasure. 

John, still further to free his hands, while dealing with the Barons, 
arranged a truce with the Prench, against whom he was fighting, and 
turned back to England, with swarms of foreign mercenaries. On the 
:20th of November, the Barons met at the church of St. Edmundsbury, 
and swore that if the King refused the claim they were about to make> 
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they would ■vrithdraw their fealty, and make war upon him, until he 
should confirm their just petitionB by a charter uoder his own seaL 
They then parted, to meet in the King's presence at Christmae. 
When the season arrived, he was at Winchester, but abuost alone, and 
the attendants he had were eTidently ill at ease. Suddenly he deter- 
mined to hurry to London, and 
shut himself up in the strong 
houae of the Knights Templars. 
But the Barons followed him, 
anA. still securing for each step 
some sacred day, they compelled 
him to give audience on the 
IFeast of the Epiphany. At 
first he thought, by his personal 
tehaviour, to overawe them, and 
he did detach one bishop and a 
couple of barons &om the con- 
federacy. But he was shrewd 
enough to see that their seces- 
sion availed him little at present, 
though possibly he hoped to make 
good use of the precedent, if time 
were obtained. So he demanded 
a delay, till Easter, for consider- 
ation. Many of the Barons ob- 
jected, but the majority agreed, 
when certain of their niunber 
undertook, as sureties, that the 
King would satisfy them on the 
appointed day. These suretira 
were Archbishop Langton, the 
Bishop of Ely, and William, Earl 
of Pembroke — the nobles whose 
effigies still exist in the Temple 
Church, and form one of the most 
precious gems of ancient art in 
sculpture that England possesses, 
and who played an important part in all those critical transaotioas. 
With characteristic cunning, John used the interim to win Bu&agos 
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in every direction, pelding still further the kingly rights to the 
Church ; making advances even to the people whom he had treated with 
such contempt and cruel oppression; and finally Btimulating the 
national feeling and excitement in his favour, by undertaking to lead 
an army to the Holy Land. The Pope responded by a letter to Cardinal 
and Archbishop Langton (who, however, remained unmoved by it) ; and 
by using all his influence, through the agency of the Legate, Fandulph, 
to aid the kingly cause. 

The grand meeting took place at Brackley, near Oxford, where 
the Barons appeared in all their strength and military magnificence. 
Two thousand Knights were in their train, and innumerable hosts of 
retainers. And there a deputation from John met them, and re- 
ceived the record of their demands. When Langton expounded this 
paper to John, he exclaimed, in a fury, "And why do they not 
demand my crown also ? By God's help, I will not grant them liberties 
which will make me a slave !" Pandulph then proposed to iLaiigton, 
his brother churchman, that he should excommunicate the Barons. 
Langton, in answer, showed he was rather inclined to exconuniuiioate^ 
instead, the foreign mercenaries who were supporting the King. John 
made some evasive offers, which were rejected, and both parties 
separated for the war. 

And upon whom did it depend, at that moment, to determine the 
victory ? Why, with none other than the free Burghers of Ibiglaxid. 
The Barons' hearts misgave them after their first inefiectual eSart to 
take the castle of Northampton. But then they marched towards 
Bedford ; and there the people threw open the gates. From thence to 
London, where a similar reception awaited them, as they entered in 
the most perfect order and silence, during mass, on a Sunday morning. 
The next day a proclamation was issued, that told to all the success of 
the national movement ; for it called peremptorily to all Earls, Barons, 
and Knights, who yet remained neutral, to take part with them, or be 
treated as enemies of the coimtry. John presently found opposite him 
the entire Nobility of England ; and behind him just seven Enighte, 
who remained faithful to his person and cause. Of course he saw, if 
he prolonged the quarrel much longer, the Barons would ask the ques- 
tion he had previously asked himself in his irony — " Why not demand 
the crown also ?" So he gave way, sent the Earl of Pembroke to 
London to say so, and to ask the Barons to name a place and time. 
The answer was, " June the 15th — Eunstmead." 
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And there,' at Buanymead, near Windsor, on the day fixed, the 
great meeting was held, 'trhich was ever afterwards to stand out as the 
most precious of the landmarka of English hiatory and progress. The 
spot was a green meadow, on the banks of the Thames. On the one 
side stood the Barons, literally representing the entire Kobility of the 
country, under their leader, Ktz-WaLter ; on the other was John, 
attended by eight bishops, the Papal Legate, Pandulph, Almeric 
(Master of the Knights Templars), and a few other persons. Even 
this little host of seeming adherents had men among them known 
to be favourable to the popular cause. 

The scroll was presented ; John gave its supporters very little 
trouble in the way of objection or modification; he signed the docu- 




ment. Of course the Barons knew perfectly well the sort of man they 
were dealing with, and so they exacted heavy securities and safeguards. 
He had surrounded himself with foreign mercenaries : they were now 
to be dismissed from the kingdom with their lamilies and followers, 
Fiu^her : London city was to remain in the Barons' hands ; while 
Langton, their coadjutor, kept the Tower safe. Twenty-five guardians 
of the young liberties of the country were to be chosen by -the Barona 
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from their body; these were to guard the integrity of the solemn 
measure that had just been determined on. Their power was to be as 
great as they all knew was the danger. If any breach of the Charter 
took place, and immediate redress was not given, they were empowered 
to act at once, and act decisively, by war npon the King. They might 
seize his castles, lands, and possessions, and so compel him to redress 
the grievance. But here the native loyally of the country came out 
in the further provision, that all this was to be done without injury 
to the persons of the King, the Queen, and their children. 

And so terminated the great day of Eunnymead. The two parties 
separated under very different feelings. John, as soon as he found him- 
self alone at "Windsor Castle, and able to say and show what he felt, 
exhibited all the frenzy of a madman, raging, swearing, rolling his 
eyes, gnashing his teeth, and even gnawing sticks and straws in his 
perfectly impotent, yet uncontrollable fury. The foreign adventurers, 
whose doom had been sealed by the Barons, gathered about him, and 
suggested, naturally enough, the acceptable policy of revenge. And he 
at once set to work secretly to undo all that he had consented should 
be done. One messenger went to Bome to implore the Pope's aid ; 
another hurried off to the Continent to gather together more men who 
were ready to sell their sword to any service, however base, if it 
were only lucrative. 

The Barons, on the contrary, solemnized the occasion, and gave 
vent to their joy by proclaiming a tournament at Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire ; but hearing that John was meditating a surprise upon the city 
of London during their absence, so far off, they changed the place 
to one nearer to London, and delayed the day for the rejoicing. Thus 
checked, John went to "Winchester; and there the Barons had another 
interview with him, to remonstrate as to the many suspicions that he 
was arousing by his conduct. He strove to pass the matter gaily off 
— said he was quite ready to perform aU his promises ; and as soon as 
they had separated, went to his work again, of preparing for a sweep- 
ing and memorable revenge. And soon it was noised abroad that 
small bands of foreigners, chiefly from Brabant, were stealing into the 
country. Again the Barons roused themselves to action. Bochester 
Castle was taken possession of; and there, in a very short time, 
appeared John himself, throwing off the mask of dissimulation, and 
prepared with his hired cut-throats to lay siege to the castle. The 
Barons pushed on from London to its help ; but found that John had 
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taken hie measures so well, that they were stopped and driren lack 
by the great mass of adventurers the King had collected. And so, 
after a gallant resistance, the castle was taken. John's first orders 
were, hang the whole garrison ! But De Manleon, one of the foreign 
leaders, was wise enough to see that this would be a dangerous game 
for them to be concerned in ; and the "King was therefore persuaded to 
be content with the butchery of all the inferior prisonerSy while the 
knights were sent to different castles in custody. That frightful 
incident tells, we think, more even than the greater crimes of John's 
career, the radical baseness, as well as the ferocious crueliy of his 
character. Any one with a spark of true manliness would have said, 
the inferior people were precisely those he could not punish, as they 
were obviously mere instruments in the hands of the others, who 
must have been mostly their feudal lords. 

The Pope also now began to render aid to John in prompt answer to 
his late appeal. He exconununicated the Barons, and turned a deaf ear 
to all the counter-applications on the part of the English nation. 
He denounced the Barons as worse than Saracens, for taking up arms 
against one who had displayed the standard of the Cross for a new 
Holy "War. Thus doubly strengthened, John marched to and fro, 
burning, slaughtering, hanging, and pillaging wherever he came. It 
is even recorded of him that in his march through Yorkshire, not only 
did every hamlet, however insignificant and harmless, suffer from liis 
demoniacal rage, but that he was accustomed to set fire in the 
morning, with his own hand, to the house that had sheltered him 
during the night. When such was the master, we may guess what 
were the men. Every kind of cruelty, every possible outrage in the 
way of torture, was resorted to, to make poor people confess where 
they had hidden their money ; for, of course, in the soldier's reasoning, 
it was always hidden where none was forthcoming. And through 
this baptism of fire and blood did the England of John's days pass, 
for its adherence to the principles of the Great Charter. 

Before we address ourselves to the nature of that Charter, to see 
what were the evils it had to deal with, and how it proposed to 
remedy them ; and, above all, how far it was worthy of all these 
costly sacrifices, let us pursue to its close the career of this faithless, 
and, in almost every way, detestable £ing. 

He was for a time decidedly successful. The Barons were kept 
in the neighbourhood of London, the possession of which was all- 
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important to them, and were obliged to look on, while John, with 
superior forces, ranged the country, and took possession of one castle 
after another, and gave them away to the foreign adventurers, whose 
swords had helped to achieve their conquest. And then it was 
that the Barons, losing, in their fear of John and in their hatred 
to him, the instinct of true patriotism, resorted to a measure that not 
even their desire to secure the Great Charter could excuse, much less 
justify: they followed John's evil example, and invited foreign aid. 
They offered the crown to the Erench King, Philip, for his eldest 
son Louis. The offer was accepted; and, ere long, a French fleet 
sailed up the Thames, with a small army, and reached London. The 
Pope, faithful to the cause of John, his very noble son and most true 
vassal, threatened the French King and the Prince Louis with excom- 
munication. But the latter then boldly advanced a claim to the Eng- 
lish throne, on account of his having married a niece of John's ; and, 
taking no more notice of the Church thunder, embarked at Calais, 
vrith a magnificent army, and arrived at Sandwich. 

John retreated before his advancing footsteps, and went to Bristol ; 
while Louis marched to London, where he was joyfully received by the 
Barons and Citizens, and conducted in solemn procession to St. Paul's. 
Homage was then done to him; while he, in return, took oaths to 
restore to all classes their good laws, and to reinstate each person in 
the property or estate of which he had been robbed. The contest now 
proceeded for some time with indecisive effect, till the presumed occur- 
rence of a remarkable incident. A Viscount de Melun had come over 
with the French Prince ; and he, being seized with a mortal sickness in 
London, sent for some of the English nobles. " Your fate grieves me," 
he said to them ; " the Prince and sixteen of his army have boimd 
themselves by oath, when the realm shall be conquered, and he be 
crowned, to banish for ever those who have joined his standard, as 
traitors not to be trusted. Their whole offspring will be beggared and 
exterminated. Doubt not my words. He who now lies dying before 
you was one of the conspirators. Look to your safety." The con- 
sequences of the story were serious. Some of the Barons began to 
withdraw, and a general doubt spread through the minds of the popular 
party. But while they were pausiag, in anxiety, to consider what was 
best to be done, they heard, with a sense of inexpressible relief, that 
John was dead ; supposed to have been poisoned by a monk, at Swines- 
head Abbey, in Lincolnshire. 
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HjLGNA CHABTA: WHr it was needed, A27D WHiLT IT 

PBOPOSED TO DO. 

Has any one of our readers ever tried to realize in his conceptions wtat 
England might become, or, better still, what it has been, in the absence 
of all those safeguards, which we sum up in the words Civil Liberty P 
Does it ever occur now to any of us, as a matter of thought or gratu*' 

f 

lation, that we have progressed so far as habitually to forget that there 
have been times which might almost be described in the words of 
Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury, as a state of social war— 
" where every man is enemy to every man, . . . • wherein men 
live without other security than what their own strength and their own 
invention shall furnish them withal P In such condition there is no 
place for industry, because the fruit thereof is uncertain ; and conse* 
quently no culture of the earth ; no navigation ; no use of the commo* 
dities that may be imported by the sea ; no commodious building ; no 
instruments of moving and removing such things as require much force ; 
no knowledge of the face of the earth ; no account of time ; no art ; no 
letters; no society; and, which is worst of all, continual fear, and 
danger of violent death; and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty^ 
brutish, and short." 

Though there has been no period when the whole of this powerful 
description would apply to English national life, there have been, 
several periods when society seemed fast verging to such a state of 
complete disorganization and chaos ; and there were for long centuries 
evils in existence, that not only perpetually endangered the advance 
that was made in civilization, but which stood out in gloomy signifi* 
pance beside each of the early landmarks of progress. 

Thus, while nothing is more common in the annals of the history of 
the troubled reigns of the Norman kings than to find evidences of the 
perpetual recurrence of the people's thoughts to the laws and customa 
of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and of their fervent love and admira^r 

IT 
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tion for them, these said laws and customs contained some yery ugly 
features. For instance, a father, if poor, might sell or give his son to 
slaviery for seven years ; though, in the seventh century, through the 
influence of the Church, the child's consent became necessary. And 
this custom remained even down to a period later than the Conquest. 
Bristol, which in more modem times obtained an evil reputation 
for its dabblings with the slave trade, had learned very early to fall 
into such practices. In a biography of the twelfth century, that of 
Wulfstan, who was Bishop of "Worcester about the time of the Con- 
quest, it is stated — ^'^ There is a sea-port town called Bristol, opposite to 
Ireland, into which its inhabitants make frequent voyages on account 
of trade. Wulfstan cured the people of this town of a most odious 
and inveterate custom, which they derived from their ancestors, of hu^ 
ing men and women in all parts of England, and exporting them to 
Ireland for the sake of gain." The young women, with child, were car* 
ried to market in that state, "that they might bring a better price. You 
might have seen with sorrow long ranks of young persons of both sexes, 
and of the greatest beauty, tied together with ropes, and daily exposed 
to sale ; nor were these men ashamed, O horrid wickedness ! to give up 
their nearest relatives, nay, their own children, to slavery. WulfstaQ^ 
knowing the obstinacy of these people, sometimes stayed two months 
among them, preaching every Lord's day ; by which, in process of time, 
he made so great an impression upon their minds that they abandoned 
that wicked trade, and set an example to aU. the rest of England to do 
the same." 

We have already seen that even the beautiful wife of Edwy, a 
Saxon king, was sent to Ireland to be sold as u slave ; l)ut perhaps the 
most signal proof of the extent to which this kind of trade was carried 
between the two countries — a trade that seems to show them both in 
so curiously inverted a position, as compared with their relations subse* 
quently — ^is to be found in one of the incidents of the invasion of Ire- 
land by Henry II. During the alarm excited by his progress, a synod 
was held at Armagh, in which it was agreed by all present that the 
English invasion was a just punishment by Heaven for their sin in 
buying English captives from pirates and merchants, and making slaves 
of them ; and, in testimony of their repentance, they ordered that all 
the English slaves should be everywhere set freeu 

War, no doubt, was the first great agency in creating the slave dass. 
We see even to the present day, among savage nations, the prevalence 
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of tbe habit of making bondsmen of those who are overthrown in fight. 
The Anglo-Saxon conquerors of England, no doubt, brought with thenl 
many admirable ideas and customs, that tended to promote, and were 
indeed fruitful germs of, civil liberty. But there was one terrible coun« 
terpoise — ^their reducing so many of the native inhabitants to slavery. 

The subject of slavery or serfdom in this country, is too large a one 

for us to deal with, except in a very slight and incidental way. Nor 

are the facts suflB.ciently well known to enable us, by any amount of 

exposition, were we inclined to attempt it, to show accurately how it 

worked, or to what precise developments it led. But a few remarks 

may be useful. At the time of the Conquest, when Domesday Book 

was compiled, the people of England were divisible into five tolerably 

distinct classes: the clergy; the nobles, including all that we should 

now call the gentry ; the fi^eemen or yeomen ; the common people (the 

churls or ceorls), subsequently called villains, from viUa, a township 

who seem to have had no political power ; and lastly, the theowes (or 

perfs), who were literally slaves, valued about as highly as the cattle on 

the estate, and certainly not much higher, unless they became distin* 

guished by their special qualities or skill, as in handicrafts. In excep* 

tional cases like these, the serf would be often, no doubt, treated kindly, 

enabled occasionally to purchase his freedom, and sometimes manuf 

nutted by a grateful master, or by one in whose mind the gradual teach« 

ings of religion had begun to work their due effect. "We find, from 

Domesday Book, that there were between twenty and thirty thousand 

of these serfs then living on the various estates mentioned in that great 

national record. The villains at the same time numbered about one 

hundred and eighty-four thousand, and are supposed to have been then, 

as they long remained, the most numerous class of the community. The 

£reemen, and other classes nearly allied to them in social position, 

amounted to twenty-six thousand. 

The villains were fixed to the soil, and had to render various feudal 
services, some of a humiliating kind. But it must not be overlooked 
that they bad also claims on the soil, and could not be sent, or sold, 
away from it. They enjoyed the protection of law, in theory at least, 
if they could not always command it in practice. The poor serf, on, 
the other hand, seems to have been absolutely at his master's mercy, 
and to have had neither political, nor social, nor personal claims of any 
kind, except such as accidental circumstances might give, and his master 
be willing to acknowledge. 
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Truly there was some need here for the growth of ideas of m3 
liberty ; and yet these were among the last evils that the social reformen 
of the middle ages could sweep away. Among partial ameliorationl 
may be mentioned the laws prohibiting the sale of Christian slayes to 
Jews and Pagans ; and those of a later date, by which it was prorided 
that no Christian, in any case, and no other persons unless they had 
committed crimes, should be sent out of the country. Obyiously, W6 
see the hand of the clergy here ; and the facts are so &r to their hononr* 
We might ask, it is true, how the ministers of Christ could bear to 
see slavery exist at all; how they could be induced to keep any terms 
with it ; did we not imhappily know, that afber all the growth of the 
human mind through so many centuries of experience— after seeing the 
emphatic condemnation of slavery by one civilized community after 
another, and the self-sacrifices that England, especially, has made to fre0 
herself from the stain, there remain bodies of men in the United 
States, speaking the language of progress and freedom, living under i 
constitution that professes to be the freest yet established among men, 
who keep up slavery, praise it as a divine institution, are prepared to 
do battle for it with all men — if they are only strong enough — nsj^yrho 
seem as if they would contest the matter with God himself, if His minii* 
ters did not save them from that trouble or necessity by their complicity, 
by their sympathy, by their systematic prostitution of all the most 
sacred truths to the service of the most infamous oppression the woiU 
has yet known. No ; when we see what the clergy of the slave Ststei 
of America do now to support slavery, we need not wonder that the 
clergy of the Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman times did not do man 
than they did (and they did do much) toward its abolition. 

Probably, when populations were so small, there were many cobh 
pensations to the poorest for the lowliness of their condition. It wil 
very easy to let them have the use of the land, and that is an immemB 
advantage to the life of the very poor. Then, when men were notonlf 
much less numerous, but the social influences, and occupations, vbI 
classes were also far less complex, individuals were probably xnort 
known to each other as individuals in adjoining spheres of being — "Wtn 
more interested in each other, and therefore more in the habit of helpinf 
each other. "We see traces of such communion in some of the moi* 
popular institutions of the Anglo-Saxons : the frank-pledge for instsnflii 
where a certain number of men became responsible to the law tt 
offences committed by any of their members. If these were well knoii^ 
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each to each, the law was neither bo difficult in its working, nor so 

unjust as at first glance it is apt to appear. So, again, in the earlier 

system of trying offences ; we know that the judges and the accusers 

were often combined in the same persons (of course we do not now refer 

to such obvious corruptions of justice, as those which admitted men to 

have power over cases where they were personally interested) ; and we 

can perfectly understand the whole process of reasoning of our fore* 

fathers : they said, let us have men who were present or near when 

the act was committed, who knew all about it, or about the supposed 

offender, and let them decide the affair. The idea of division, clear 

and absolute, between witnesses and juries was, to their minds, an 

unthought-of refinement. Of that we may have more to say by and by. 

And whatever aUeviations might be found in the system, it was 

doubtless, at the best, a very bad one for the bulk of the people, 

whether they were villains or slaves. But it was when periods of 

national convulsion occurred, such as internal contests for the throne, 

or external struggles with invaders, or, perhaps worse still, after one of 

those periods, when conquerors and their progeny gave full play to the 

lust of power and license, in reaction from the stem compression to 

which they had submitted themselves while training, as it were, for the 

bloody business they had seen before them, — ^it was at such times that 

the whole weight of their ill fortune pressed upon the miserable people, 

and reduced them to states that it is painful even now to read of. Let 

118 just glance at their condition, as described by the chroniclers, under 

the Conqueror, under Bufus, under Stephen, and under Henry I., when 

aa wo have already seen, gleamS of hope burst forth in the national 

horizon, through the marriage of that monarch of Norman blood 

with Maud, who had descended from the Saxon Alfred, 

And, first, let Holingshed describe the state of things that ensued 
upon the Conquest, under the guidance of William I. '' H!e took away 
from divers of the nobility, and others of the better sort, all their 
liYings, and gave the same to his J^ormans. Moreover, he raised great 
taxes and subsidies through the realm; nor anything regarded the 
Unglish nobility, so that they who before thought themselves to be 
made for ever, by bringing a stranger into the realm, did now see 
themselves trodden imder foot, to be despised, and to be mocked on 
all sides ; insomuch, that many of them were constrained (as it were, 
for a further testimony of servitude and bondage) to shave their beards, 
to round their hair^ and to frame themselTes, as well in appacel aa in 
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service and diet a4; their tables, after the Norman manner, very strange 
and far differing from the ancient customs and old usages of theip 
country. Others, utterly refusing to sustain such an intolerable yoke 
of thraldom as was daily laid upon them by the Normans, chose rather 
to leave all, both goods and lands, and, after the manner of outlawSi 
got them to the woods, with their wives, children, and servants, mean* 
ing from thenceforth to live upon the spoil of the country adjoining,- 
and to take whatsoever came next to hand. Whereupon, it came to 
pass within a while that no man might travel in safety from his own 
house or town to his next neighbour's ; and every great and honest 
man's house became, as it were, a hold and fortress furnished for de^ 
fence, with bows and arrows, bills, poleaxes, swords, clubs, staves, and 
other weapons; the door being kept locked and strongly bolted in the 
night season, as it had been in time of war and amongst public 
enemies. Prayers were also said by the master of the house as though 
they had been in the midst of the seas in some strong tempest. ~When 
the windows or door should be shut in and closed, they used to say 
Benedicite ! and others to answer Dominus / in like tone as the priest 
and his penitent were wont to do at confession in the church.'* "When 
such was the state of the higher orders of the people, we may guess 
that the condition of the lower, who were so absolutely dependent in 
many ways upon them, must have been deplorable. And yet, it is to 
be observed that the Norman dominion not only did not strike at 
them, but could not: it wanted the ownership, the enjoyment, the 
rights, and the privileges of the land, and therefore committed whole* 
sale plunder upon the nobles and gentry, and probably yeomen, of our 
island ; but it had no people at its back to do the actual work of cul- 
tivation, and therefore there could have been no great displacement of 
the labouring class. But there were doubtless sad changes, neve^ 
theless, of all the ties of national feeling, the countless ramifications of 
a common social life, of the kindly charities and pleasant relationshiin 
of industrial acquaintance, for the hard, grinding tyranay of masters, 
who knew not, and for a long time could not know, the enslaved peopla 
who served them in any other aspect than as so many domestic enemies, 
ready to cut their throats in any convulsion of af^aira that might 
give hope of a successful revolt. 

But, after this terrible social revolution had once achieved its pri- 
mary purpose, and there were no more English lands to be confiscstod, 
a second revolution, equally signal, followed. The war had been 
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between the Norman king and the .flower of his chivalry on the one 
side, and the Anglo-Saxon natives on the other. But, the conquest won, 
it was not long before the war changed its character: it was now 
between the King, and all the power he naturally possessed as King, 
and as the head of the feudality of the kingdom, on the one part, and 
the nobles and gentry, whether Norman or Saxon, as his antagonists ; 
for, if there were no more land» to divide among the nobles, there was, 
at all events, no obvious limit to the demands which the King might 
make upon the possessors of those lands. And so all parties soon 
found. In reference to Bufus's reign, we need only quote these lines 
by an old historian — " He did not only oppress and fleece his poor 
subjects, but rather with importunate exactions did, as it were, flea off 
their skins** 

The pressure, under such circumstances, would of course steadily 
increase as it bore downward; and be felt, as it reached lower and 
lower strata of the people, more and more severe and intolerable. 
And then came civil war ; and then the horrible scenes that have been 
recorded in the Saxon Chronicle in connection with Stephen's time, 
when " all was dissension, and evU, and rapine. The great men soon 
rose against him. They had sworn oaths, but maintained no truth. 
They built castles, which they held out against him. They cruelly 
oppressed the wretched people of the land with this castle-work. 
• . . They filled their castles with devils and evil men. They 
seized those whom they supposed to have any goods, and threw them^ 
into prisons for their gold and silver, and inflicted on them unutter- 
able tortures. Some they hanged up by the feet, and smoked 
with foul smoke ; some by the thumbs or by the beard, and hung* 
coats of heavy mail on their feet. They threw them into dungeons, 
with adders, and snakes, and toads. . • • They made many thou- 
sands perish with hunger. They laid tribute after tribute upon towns 
and cities ; and this, in their language, they called tenserie [chastise- 
ment or punishment]. When the townsmen had nothing more to give, 
they set fire to all the towns. Thou mightest go a whole day's jour- 
ney, and not find a man sitting in a town, nor an acre of land tiUed. 
The poor died of hunger ; and those who had been men well to do, 
begged for bread. Never was more mischief done by heathen invaders* 
« . . To till the ground was to plough the sand of the sea. This 
lasted the nineteen years that Stephen was king, and it grew continn* 
ally worse and worse." 
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At this period, therefore, while the nobles were able, on account of 
the precarious position of the king, to prevent his oppressing them, they 
were, as an order, so thoroughly selfish and disorganized, that they 
do not seem to have cared how they oppressed the people below; 
provided only that each noble, or clique of nobles, did not injure the 
sources of his own or their immediate support. It must have been a 
welcome day when the King recovered such independent strength (ia 
the time of Henry II.) as to destroy all these nests of plunder. Whafe 
a notion does it give us of the state of England at that time, to know 
that eleven hundred castlet^ all regularly fortified places, were then 
destroyed. Civil liberty would have had a hard time of it, we suspeefe, 
in its earliest growth, if these centres of petty, but therefore only the 
more merciless and unintelligent, despotism had remained to over- 
shadow the soil. 

But it was a fortunate thing for English liberty that the people of 
the middle ages had not to fight on their own account a national 
battle with aristocracy, but were able to leave that business to tha 
king. And that, when he had cleared the way of the intermediate eyD, 
by reducing the power of the aristocracy to reasonable limits, and 
begun to play the t3rrant over all, there were consequently two powen 
in place ready to give battle to him, if he overstepped his proper 
boundaries. The English people must have felt this truth instin^ 
tively before they logically perceived it, even for themselves, or they 
would not otherwise have so soon forgiven the terrible sufferings they 
had endured under the Norman chieftains, as to accept them eventuallf 
as their leaders, and to entrust to their hands the mighty issues fix 
themselves and their posterity that were involved in the struggle for 
Magna Charta. But whatever lessons tending to that end they mig^ 
ueed had been given by the exactions of the kings ; who, in ordinaif 
times, appear to have set no bounds to their rapacity ; whatever couU 
be wrung out of their subjects they took, leaving only what could not 
The last illustration of this kind we shall give refers to the reign i 
Henry I., who was popularly called the Lion of Justice, and no douM 
there was some truth in the appellation, if applied to the latter yeanrf 
his reign. But it seems a mockery when connected with the eaife 
portions* The change is said to have occurred through a vision ; andtf 
any rate the recorded story is very dramatic, and tells but too plainlf 
what was the condition of the English people, wanting, as we b^ 
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said, all the guarantees of civil liberty that now make onr life bo 
different. 

Henry was passing over to NormandT, after, prolablj, fresh severi- 
ties in exacting supplies from the exhausted English, when he had, one 
night, a strange dream. First, he saw gather about him great numbers 
of the country people, with spades, scythes, and pitchforks (their only 
arms), and they looked on him with angry and threatening coun- 
tenances. Then they disappeared, and, in their place, he beheld masses 
of armed soldiery. These, too, passed away ; and, lo, a body of bishops^ 
with their croziers and insignia, appeared, bending over him, as if 
Teady to fall upon him and kiU him with their staves. Henry, in great 
anguish, awoke, leaped up out of his bed, snatched his sword, an4 
called loudly for his attendants, so vivid was the impression upon his 
mind of immediate danger. But, as that died out, he began to see a 
divine hand stretched forth to save him. He read the riddle aright — 
that all orders, people, clergy, and nobles were being urged to a com- 
mon course of defence against the King ; and, from that time (so runa 
the story, and there is much to confirm its truth), Henry became a 
different man, and grew almost as unjust in establishing justice as he 
had been previously vrilful and violent in wrong doing. In the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign, for example, he had all the moneyers of the 
kingdom, above fifty in number, brought up before the Court of Ex- 
chequer, there examined by the treasurer as to their share in the 
business of debasing the coin, which was then much complained of, 
and, subsequently, the whole (with four exceptions) were taken into 
another room and had their right hands struck off, and other mutila* 
lions inflicted upon them. 

In similarly rough fashion he, from time to time, marked his sense of 
the conduct of other classes of his servants, such as the tax collectors, 
and the followers of his Court. But the evil seems to have reached too 
grreat a magnitude to be remedied by any merely arbitrary or impulsive 
fits of royal indignation at the discovery, now and then, of its excesses 
or tendencies. Contemporary writers tell us, that under this monarch, 
the insolence, and the rapacity, and the brutal violence of the King's 
ofiicers exceeded all that had been yet experienced by the unhappy 
people. '' God knows how unjustly this miserable people is dealt with. 
First they are deprived of their property, and then they are put to 
j ffath r If a man possesses anything, it la taken from him ; if he haa 
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nothing, he is left to periah by fEunine." So saye a contemporary writer. 
Need we wonder that the King*8 sleep was troubled ; or that he saw 
looming through the dim future the realities of which his yision warned 
him, an union of all classes, people, clergy, and nobility, to bring him 
or his successor to account, and make such charters as he had granted 
real living instruments, not mere paper promises, intended to be broken 
as soon as made. And, as we have seen, the time foreshadowed by 
Henry's yision came, and Magna Charta was obtained, by the grand 
union of the entire people under the baronetage of England^ 

And now let us consicbr what was the nature of the document that 
professed to deal with such serious evils. 

Magna Charta may be divided into three portions — one relating to 
the clergy, whose general liberties it confirmed ; oae relating to the 
barons or flef-holders, whose rights were also expressly guaranteed, and 
to whom, especially, was secured the exclusive right (as against the 
King) of determining in the great national council (the forerunner of 
our parliament) upon any escuage or extraordinary aid to be granted 
to the King, while the mode and occasions for convening that council 
were also carefully defined ; and yet a third portion, relating to the 
community at large, and which became the groundwork of "Rngliwh 
liberties, and the safeguards of the future magnificent destiny of the 
country. The points here involved are very numerous, and range over 
an immense variety of subjects. The following summary shows all the 
more important :— 

General JProtection of the Subject, — ^Harsh amercements were 
forbidden, also illegal distresses or other processes for the recovery of 
debts or services due to the crown. Thus, no freeman, merchant, or 
villain was to be unnecessarily fined for a small offence ; the freeman 
was not to be deprived of his tenement, the merchant of his mer- 
chandize, or the villain of the implements of his husbandry. The 
Barons of the 13th century could anticipate, it seems, the feeling and 
words of the poet of the 16th century, 

" You tate my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live," 

and so they interposed, to prevent the King or his followers, in the 
name of law, from inflicting such injuries. The abuse of the preroga- 
tive of purveyance and prescription was similarly guarded againat: 
no officer of the crown was to take away horses, carts, or wood wiih* 
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out the owner's consent, etc. And tmd^ this head we must place, as 
the crowning glory of the charfcer, the words that do not need to be 
written in letters of gold to appear unto the eyes of all men worthy 
of the precious meaning they bear and enshrine, in which the charter 
undertakes that no freeman shall be arrested, or imprisoned, or dis* 
possessed of his tenement, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any wise pro- 
ceeded against, unless by the legal judgment of his peers [or equals]^ 
or by the law of the land. 

Administration of Justice. — ** Justice shall not be sold, refused, or 
delayed to any one." None but able and upright judges were to be 
appointed. The chief court, that of Common Fleas, was no longer to 
be moveable, foUowing the King in all his progresses, to the great 
pecuniary injury of the wealthier suitors, and the absolute practical 
denial of justice to the poorer ones, and to the inconvenience, distress^ 
and injury of all, but to be fixed at Westminster. On the other hand, 
the local administration of justice was equally cared for, by the arrange- 
ment that two judges were to be sent into each county four times s 
year; and there to hold assizes, with four knights, who were to be 
elected by the county. Regulations were established for the due 
holding, in fit places, of the other inferior courts, as the county courts, 
the sherifis' courts, and the courts-leet. 

Matters of Fuhlic Concern, — Uniformity of weights and measures 
was enjoined. Xew encouragements were afibrded to commerce, by the 
engagement to protect merchant-strangers, and by forbidding the 
alienation of lands in Mortmain. All exclusive grants of fiisheries 
were prohibited for the future; also the erection of new bridges, 
in a manner, or by means calculated to oppress the neighbourhood. 

Municipal Government, — The liberties of the city of hfjndfjn, and 
cf all other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports of the kingdom, were 
con£rmed and establifhed: — ^not one of the least valuable parte of the 
great charter; for it was in those little, but healthy and vigorous 
GomziumtieB, that the practical strength of the people then lay. 

Such are the chief prorisions of 3£agna Charts, which was eigoed 
by Eoberc Fitz-Walter, Kanhal of the Army Ot Grod and of the UfAj 
CL-jj^ &£.d bv a host of other nobles, most of whose names bare 
siuK; b€:«i ooospicaoas through all the '%vrpn% phases of Englis h 
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to by kiz^ withons tianeDdoiis efforts to eac^e froM it^ aad to 
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punish all who had aided in its formation. John died, but the prin- 
ciple of tyranny did not die with him. His boy-son and successor, 
Henry III., eagerly imbibed all the views and principles that his 
fjEither would have desired, had he lived, to have instilled into him; 
and this, too, in spite of the sagacity, and example, and success of the 
noble Earl of Pembroke, who became Henry's guardian and protector. 
Tinder his council, the great charter was again and again re-affirmed; 
and under his vigorous administration the French were got rid of, and 
England was left once more to itself to fight out its own internal dis* 
putes, so far, at least, as any foreign nation was concerned. But just 
as the King grew in years and mental strength, and was able to take 
the conduct of afiOairs into his own hands, so did he exhibit more and 
more the utter faithlessness of his character ; his unwillingness to keep 
the engagement made for the support of the great charter, and 
his irrepressible desire to restore the same kind of license and tyranny. 
that had originally made the charter so great a necessity; and to 
seek foreign aid as instruments. But the man and the time had eome, 
when the work of social redemption, though a grand instrument of 
political reform, was to be finally achieved ; though none of the actors 
could have foreseen how that result would be realized, or what dia« 
appointment and sufferings awaited both the parties before the com* 
promue would be attained, which it seems to be the inevitable law of 
progress in our country to discover as the resting-plaoe fop every 
movement. This story, one of the most interesting, tragical, and 
precious in all English history, we must reserve for another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE STOBY OP DB MONTFOBT, 



SiMOK De Montfobt was the son of a Count De Montfort, who had 
become but too well known through Europe for his severity as one of 
the leaders of the armed attacks made upon the heretic Albigeneeti 
He became Earl of Leicester in right of his mother ; and is supposed 
to have been little known in England until the year 1238, when be 
came to this country, and married the Dowager Countess of Pembroke, 
a. sister of Henry lU. The King little thought when he promotsd 
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this match bo determinedly, -what a terrible antagonist be was bringing 
to Mb court; and just as little did the English Barons, irho objected to 
tlie match because De Montfort was a foreign subject, anticipate that 
that very man would shortly be the leader of the national party. But 
the marriage took place, and then Do Montfort alloired Teiy litUe tims 
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to elapse before he showed Iiow he should use the position he bad 
gained. There were many &aii that he woold &.TOur foreignera, and 
-would advoeaie in various ways a system of polity iounded on ibreiga 
data aod influences. He settled all those &an promptly by ezhihitiiig 
a stem det«nninatiou to oppose, by ereiy mnns in his power, all cn^ 
oouragemeat of foreign tkvoaritn or foreign <'"f' t?iH'*"°firt^^ Bjs 
ability became ao lesa ooaqieiunia tliaa bia pt*-'"*^— V* a^ 
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patriotism, because we do not think the accidental fact that De Mont' 
fort was bom and bred in another country, while allied in blood as 
well as by more material ties with this, should deprive him of the 
right to elect his home, and determine to abide by it, and share all its 
fortunes, whether of weal or woe ; and as De Montfort unquestionably 
did all this, he was a patriot ; and the quality of his patriotism appears to 
us just as pure, and noble, and brilliant as if he had first drawn breath 
upon British soil. And so his own contemporaries the English people 
thought. Never, probably, did a man under such unfavourable circum- 
stances so rapidly become popular, or enjoy so thoroughly the national 
confidence. But he was no demagogue, or the Barons would have 
stood aloof; while, on the contrary, he won their goodwill, and,''to some 
extent, retained it to the last, through events of a character calcu- 
lated to test to the uttermost every man's faith in, and fidelity towards* 
him. All qualities, as in the later case of Cromwell, seem to have ex- 
isted in De Montfort's mind and character, that could fit hinri for the 
tremendous position that he had to fill. He was not only patriotic, 
national, able, and liberal, but he was devout, so that the clergy were 
also with him ; he had literary tastes, that won the suffrages of the 
thinking order, and who, through their poets, repaid him, at a later 
period, for all his sufferings. Lastly, he was a soldier, equal in every 
respect to the best masters of the art of war that were then 
known. 

Of course there was one exception to De Montfort's popularity, 
and a somewhat noticeable one, though one that he and every otker 
Englishman was prepared for, when the Earl began to exhibit his true 
nature — ^the King ! — he saw the terrible mistake he had made, quar- 
relled with his dangerous subject, and now most detested brother-in- 
law, and so obtained a sort of opportunity for banishing him. Thep, 
dreading, apparently, the thoughts of the people at home, and thinking, 
as kings often do think under such circumstances, that it is well not 
to drive men to extremes by too marked hostility, he conferred on De 
Montfort the government of Guienne, then belonging to Henry HE., 
where he appears to have acted rightly and wisely under very difficult and 
discouraging circumstances, but not so as to avoid making enemies among 
the turbulent nobility. These complained to Henry as to a kindred' 
spirit, who, doubtless, wished nothing better than publicly to disgrace 
De Montfort ; so he hastily recalled him, and then, adding insult to 
injury, stigmatized him as a traitor. De Montfort, at that word, saw 
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no longer a King, his sovereign, in presence, but a man who bad placed 
himself on De Montfort's own level. He answered, therefore, as any 
other man, or gehtleman, or true knight, might have done, who had 
equal spirit. He told the King he lied, and warned him plainly that^ 
but for his kiagly rank, he would have made him repent so grievous a 
wrong. Henry dared not just then destroy De Montfort, and De 
Jiiontfort, on his side, could proceed no further with his personal 
quarrel. He retired awhile to France ; but then a sort of recon- 
ciliation was made up, and De Montfort returned. And now the 
crisis in public affairs had come, and with it the necessity for De 
Montfort's struggles, triumphs, and martyrdom. 

Let us now pause to look upon a memorable scene. The place is 
the interior of "Westminster Hall, the time May 3, 1253. There 
stands Henry III., in front of a screen specially erected for him, and 
around are all the great dignitaries of the Church; while outside 
these are the Barons and their retainers. The bishops and abbots are 
apparelled in their canonical robes, and each of them holds a lighted 
taper in his hand. One is offered to the King, but he refuses it^ 
fiaying he is no priest. The limitations of men^s consciences are 
certainly among the most inscrutable of mental problems. Henry, as 
Ids past and subsequent career shows, was intending treachery, even while 
submitting to ceremonies of the most awful character, especially insti- 
tuted to bind him irrevocably to his word and oath. He can stand all 
lut the taper — ^that he refuses. The Archbishop of Canterbury now 
appears before all the people, and denounces, in language of terrible 
solemnity and significance, sentence of excommunication against all 
those who directly or indirectly shall infringe the charters of the 
kingdom. Not a single impressive feature of this, as yet, most im- 
pressive of all ceremonies Is omitted. The Catholic Church is 
thoroughly earnest, though on the people's side. Kow the prelates 
and abbots dash their tapers to the ground, and as the lights die out 
and the smoke ascends, they cry, " May the soul of every one who 
incurs this sentence so stink, and be extinguished in hell." The 
King, for whose special, personal, almost individual benefit, the whole' 
solemnity is instituted, now responds, placing his hand upon his 
heart — " So help me God! I will keep thede charters inviolate, as I am 
a man, as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am King 
crowned and anointed.'* 

Simon de Montfort was present during the Bolenmity ; and we ma/ 
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Speculate on his thoughta as to the probable benefit that would raroli 
In any case, he must have thought, and others like him must also hare 
thought, that if the King still proved faithless, all these preliminary 
attempts, so obviously made in earnest, would be their safeguard 
against future calumny. 

In 1258 an assembly met at Oxford, which the Boyalists nickoamed 
the " Mad Parliament." But, if mad, there was method in its mad- 
ness. There came to it all the great barons ; and attended (Parlia* 
ments in those days would have been of little value wanting such 
adjuncts) by all the inferior nobles and knights, who held fiefs from 
them, and these again having individually their retainers and rassals at 
their back, in armed array. The " Mad Parliament " took this pre* 
liminary measure, in order to guard against any attack, while sitting, 
from the foreign cut-throats whom the King held in pay. The " Mad 
Parliament " next appointed a Committee of Government, of twenty** 
four members, twelve selected by the King, twelve by themselves. 
There was, it seems to us, fairness and reasonable loyalty as well at 
method in this arrangement for the better government of the country* 
The head of this supreme council of the nation was De Montfart« 
The King swore solemnly to maintain the ordinances of the council^ 
and Edward, Prince of Wales, reluctantly followed his father^s 
example. 

The next step of the " Mad Parliament " was to enact that ths 
freeholders of each county should elect four knights, whose expreii 
business and duty it should be to inform the Parliament of all 
breaches of law and justice ; an admirable provision, one would say« 
if any but a " Mad Parliament " had made it ; for this simple reason, 
that it was not — and for some time had not been — ^so much the 
theoretical violation of Magna Charta that the Barons and peopla 
complained of, but the utter disregard of it that was shown by all ths 
King's ofiG.cers, in the administration of the national afiairs, and 
especially in aU sorts of matters where the due exercise of justice was 
concerned. The " Mad Parliament " also ordered that a new sheriff 
should be annually chosen by the freeholders of each county ; and tT?<4 
three sessions of Parliament should be held yearly, at fixed periodic 
which were duly enumerated. "We confess our inability to see how ih» 
sanest or wisest Parliament that ever sat, could have done madL 
better than did the " Mad Parliament," in enacting these things ; and 
so one is constrained to look on the feelings and views of the Boy^lilt 
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patt7> from whbin the appellation sprang, for the tokens of that mad- 
diess which they so absurdly tried to fiisten upon their opponents, and 
, .which, therefore, probably might with justice be applied to them. And 
.■certainly that blindness to all the signs of the times, which does some* 
rtitnes afflict the rulers of the earth, to a degree so great as to suggest 
incipient insanity was shown now by Henry III. and his advisers ; 
and in consequence we turn to new and terrible episodes in the 
.history of the Progress of Civil Liberty. 

( At first the secret fires smouldered, and some years passed of doubt, 
■difflculty, and political struggle ; the obvious insincerity oi the one 
side perpetually urging the other onward to increasingly severe 
measures of counteraction and safety. One natural but unfortunate 
.consequence was, that the committee of twenty-four became at last the 
•representatives of one party only; the party of the Barons and the 
people it is true ; but having in it few or no supporters or friends of 
'the Broyalists, with whom, after all, compromise in the end was inevi- 
table. We do not blame the popular party ; probably they could not 

■ help themselves. There are times when compromise is impossible — when 
, the initiatory principles must run through their predestined career, partly 

• to achieve certain results that cannot afterwards be undone, partly to 
•leave lessons for the future, even when the immediate measures 
; established may have passed away : lessons, no doubt, for both sides ; 
' warning one not to demand everything that strict right would urge in 

■ the face of obstacles that must sooner or later weaken their value if 

* apparently obtained ; and warning the other of the ruinous self-destruc- 
, tive nature of all tyranny, but especially of that which once finds itself 

face to face with antagonistic principles, adequately represented by 
, numbers, wealth, intellect, and popularity. 

It now became but too plain that there was only war to be 

looked for to bring matters to a determined issue, and settle whether 

England was really to be free, or enslaved. Let us hurry on to the 

more salient events. Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I., had at first 

showed signs of sympathy ^tith the national and charter cause, pro- 

r bably because he had no sympathy with his father's unmanly evasions 

' and criminal deceptions. Edward had no love for the charter, and he 

. could be (when he thought it politically necessary) more cruel than 

. Henry ever was — ^witness his subsequent treatment of the glorious 

' "Wallace — ^but he was a manlier character, and possessed a far profounder 

: and more statesmaxiflike mind. The first thing that seemed to hava 
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turned him completely against De Montfort and the Barom 'was, that 
the latter, while continuing to maintain their authority, through tiie 
committee of twenty-four,- compelled Henry also to consent that the 
same authority should be perpetuated through the reign of his 
successor. From that moment Edward's conduct clwnged, and he 
became De Montfort's deadliest enemy. 

The first great shock of arms took place at Lewes, on the 14th of 
May, 1264. Henry led the Eoyalists, and had with him his brother, 
the "King of the Eomans, his son Edward, the great nobled of the 
houses of Bigod and Bohun, the Percys, Earl Warenne, and the Scotch 
Comyn, Baliol, and Bruce. De Montfort was seconded by the Earls of 
Gloucester (a kind of would-be rival to the great Earl) and Derby, the 
tw^o Despensers, De Eoos, Marmion, Orey, Fitz- John, Seagrave, Lucy, 
Yesey, and others. De Montfort ordered all his men to wear a white 
cross on the breast, just as though they were crusaders engaged in a 
holy war; a noble and beautiful thought, and illustrative of the 
religious fervour of the Earl's mind. His friend, the Bishop of 
Chichester, gave a general absolution to all the army, and promised 
to those who feU a welcome in Heaven as martyrs. The battle begazu 
Edward, with a body of trained cavahy, fell upon a mass of burgher* 
militia from London ; an interesting fact, by the way, aa showing 
how the heart and hand of the great city felt and acted in this 
crisis. The citizens were beaten and crueUy slaughtered; and the 
Prince thought the battle was half won. Meanwhile, De Montfort 
rushed upon the King ; beat away, with resistless force, all opposition; 
took Henry prisoner ; and took also the King of the Bomanfi, Comjn, 
and Bruce. "When Edward returned from his bloody pursuit, it was to 
learn these facts ; and while stupified by them, he was himself charged, 
overpowered, and taken prisoner also, to join the already distinguirfied 
host of captives. Five thousand men fell that day* A more deemiTe 
victory, to all appearances, had never been won* 

And now came the crowning glory of De Montfbrt's life in an 
act, the consequences of which have been obviously grand beyond aD 
power of description, if we only refer to the known fjEu^ts up to tte 
present day, but which puts on even a subUmer aspect, when we spectt- 
late on future developments^ To understand this act, we mutf 
premise a few words. The earliest form of our Parliament VM^ 
doubtless, the Saxon Witenagemot, in which we know that mattenof 
.the highest import, such as the succession to the throne^ wc0 
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considered and determined upon. It is probable that this early 
institution was only a simple deyelopment of the courts of justice- 
What they did in matters of individual concern the "Witenagemot 
undertook in matters of national concern. And the machinery of the 
one was, of course, exactly adapted to the use of the other. The 
precise amount of power possessed by the Saxon people in this, their 
rude Parliament, is not now ascertainable ; but there are reasons for 
thinking that they had such power originally, but by degrees lost it. 
It is very plain that the injurious and degrading tendencies of the 
Norman Conquest were not checked by any element of this kind. 
•When the struggle for the charter began, the question of parliaments 
or no parliaments became a very interesting one; in £^, the idea 
must have originated then, if it had not previously existed ; for the 
Barons could not act together, without solemn meetings and careful 
deliberations, and every such meeting became, in foct, a virtual 
parliament. And we have seen, in the great charter, that the Barons, 
with instinctive sagacity, had fastened upon precisely the two points 
that make up the essence of parliament, when they exacted, by that 
instrument, that sums of money, under the name of escuage, or 
extraordinary aid, should not be granted to the King, except by the 
national council ; and when they took care that time and place for the 
meetings of such council should be duly fixed. Established meetings, 
and absolute control over the national purse, what were these but the 
germs out of which have expanded the mighty instrument in the 
hands of liberty and civilization, that we designate by the name Parlia- 
ment ? But how did it expand ? What an immense gulf divides 
the National Council of De Montfort's earlier days, from the National 
Council of the second half of the nineteenth century ! Take one single 
feature of the difierence — but a feature that is marvellously expressive 
of all that lies beneath. The National Council of the Barons was 
really an assemblage of the great landed proprietors of the nation, and 
of the Church ; nothing more. Who, then, introduced the people 
into it ? Above all, who introduced into it the wisdom, and 
knowledge, and business habits ; the courage and skill, and organiza- 
tion ; the faith in liberty, derived from the long practice of liberal 
institutions, possessed by the citizens of our great towns, scattered 
over all the country ? When we can answer that question, we know 
from whence England has derived the greater part of its vital 
stamina, whether we refer to its Ufe, in or out of Parliament. It was 
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De Montforfc who did all this. De Montfort ! A man, whose name 
the reader will scarcely be able to find in any of our biographies, and 
encyclopsBdias, and whose shadow seems to stand apart in sad dignity, 
waiting for the hour when Englishmen of all ranks shall look up to 
him as one of the greatest of her children, loyed and honoured no less 
because a child by adoption, not blood. Yes, it was De Montfort who 
saw, with an almost prophetic eye, what that National Council ought 
to be — must become — to join together the existing forces of England 
for the defeat of tyranny, and to direct them wisely in the hour 
of triumph towards the grand future which he must have seen, 
however dimly, opening. In 1265 met the first true English ParliE* 
ment. Not a trace can be discovered before that year of any 
representative of a city or borough having obtained a place in the 
National Council. Then, while Henry remained a prisoner in Da 

• 

Montfort's hands, writs were issued in the King's name to all the 
sherifis, directing them to return two knights for each county, and 
two citizens or burgesses for each city or borough within the said 
county. Does not this fact alone show how instinctively true had 
been the prompt appreciation of the great Earl by the people rf 
England? They were now, indeed, repaid. As Sir Bulwer Lytton 
nobly said for a very ignoble puri)ose, in a recent discussion on 
parliamentary reform, democracy is like the grave, which ever cries^ 
Give ! give ! but which never yields back again what is once resigned 
to it. (We do not remember the exact words, but this is the idea.) 
So now, democracy having gained this all-important step, never lost 
it ; and the National Council of the Barons of England became an 
assembly into which was introduced the thin edge of the wedge, which 
was soon to split it into two chambers, Lords and Commons, and 
thus to bring into prominence and relief the last, *as the greater of 
the two powers ; and which has, consequently, in spite of all check, 
gone on, fulfilling the natural laws of its life, and growing 
stronger and stronger, till it is confessedly now the virtual ruler of 
the nation. 

Yet this very bequest to the people of England, so immeasurablf 
precious, so far beyond all other of De Montfort's services to vb, 
was in all probability precisely the measure that worked his own 
downfall. The Barons who were, like him, patriotic and far-sighte^ 
shared doubtless in his enthusiasm, and accepted the self-sacrifice ho 
proposed to the order. Others, not patriotic, saw probably how valuibb 
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such a measure would be for insuring temporary strength and safety* 
and were therefore on the whole content. But there were also Barons 
who were neither patriotic nor far-sighted, and who beheld in such 
radical measures of (so-called) political reformation, only the future 
debasement of their rank and privileges. 

And under such conditions, minor difficiflties grew into unnatural 
importance. For instance, the very superiority of the great Earl's mind 
and character had tended to make him many personal and bitter 
enemies among the Barons, whose reputation he overshadowed. And 
so at this eventful period, dissension broke out. Intrigues were rife, 
aud some now fell from De Montfort's side, who, had they obeyed their 
own instincts of what was right, or cared even to be consistent with 
their own antecedents, would have battled with him, and perhaps 
helped to realize a different conclusion. But strong in the excellence 
of bis cause, and in the support of all that was most free and en- 
lightened among the people of the country, De Montfort still went on 
his way, fearless and determined, towards the end, which was now 
near. 

The Earl of Gloucester began the evil game, by openly separating 
himself from De Montfort, and appearing m arms as his rival. A plan 
was also secretly concerted and successfully carried out for enabling 
Prince Edward to escape and join Gloucester. The Earl of Derby, who 
had fought with De Montfort at Lewes, was the instrument in this 
business. On meeting, the Prince was made to swear to protect the 
Charters, govern according to law, and expel foreigners ; and then the 
leadership of the army was handed over to him. Edward was next 
joined by Earl Warenne, who had escaped from Lewes, and by other 
Eoyalist leaders, and so ere long he found himself strong enough to 
march against De Montfort. 

They met at Evesham ; and there is no doubt of the fact, that 
the younger had out-generaUed the older soldier in all the ar- 
rangements for that meeting. De Montfort waa in a dangerous 
position, militarily speaking, at Evesham ; but still he needed only 
a junction with certain forces under his son, to make him safe ; 
and he thought he saw them coming towards him, that morning of 
the 10th of August, as he gazed in the direction of Kenilworbh, 
and recognized his own standards — undoubtedly his — advancing. 
Yes, they were his standards; but, alas, held by the soldiers of 
Prince Edward ; who had surprised the son at night, near Kenilworth, 
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routed him, took most of his knigbts priaonerB, and then had proctieed 
the deception upon the father, of approaching him in the guise of 
friends and foUowera. Se Montfort saw that thia, the first blow 
that had boen struck, was, in all probability, a fatal one. He was shut 
in by the aemicircle of the river Avon, almost to the extent of three 
aides of his army, while on the fourth waa advancing the overwhelming 
host of the Boyaliata. De Montfort saw, and acknowledged all. 
" They have learned from me the art of war. . . , The Lord have 
mercy on our souls, for our bodies are Prince Edward's !" But if so, 




the Prince had yet to win and pay for them. De Montfort bnelt in 
prayer, took the sacrament, and then, hero-like, in perfect calmness, 
began. He had only one hope, that of forcing the road to KenilwortL 
He tried, and failed. Of course Edward had foreseen that danger, 
and guarded against it. De Montfort then, with his best friends and 
followers, formed into a solid circle on the summit of a hill ; and there 
threw off the charges of the enemy, one after another, till failing 
strength, and faUing numbers told upon them, and made the contcflf 
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utterly hopelesSr Agaiu and again did the glorious valour of De 
Montfort and his braye band achieve successes ; but there were ever 
pouring in, fresh and fresh levies of BojaUsts, in apparently endless 
reinforcement. De Montfort's horse was killed ; but the Earl rose to 
his feet, and fought on. "When at last he asked if quarter were given, 
the reply was — ^not to traitors ! De Montfort saw then his dear son 
Henry fall, saw his few remaining friends disappear, one by one, down 
into that bloody heap of trodden corpses ; and 9.t last, sword in hand, 
he sank too. 

Prince Edward then gave full swing to the remorselessness of 
his nature. It is horrible ta have to write, that all the barons 
and knights of the national party, one hundred and eighty in 
number, were slaughtered. As to the great Earl himself, it would 
pollute these pages to relate the treatment his body received. But 
like many other " unsuccessful" men, De Montfort had really achieved 
results that even he might have considered worth aU the cost. 
He had, as we shall yet see, secured the Charter — ^he had called 
together a parliament of the people, which no power was ever 
strong enough to drive back into nothingness — and, lastly, he died 
worshipped in the very hearts of the people whom he had so ear- 
nestly striven to serve. The following ballad, with which we conclude 
De Montfort's story, was only one of the many outpourings of 
the national spirit, on receiving news of the black tragedy of 
Evesham : — 



I. 

In song my grief shall find relief 

Sad is my verse and rude j 
I sing in tears our gentle peers, 

Who fell for England's good. 
Our peace they sought, for us they fought, 

For us they dared to die ; 
And where they sleep, a mangled heap, 

Their wounds for vengeance cry. 

On Eyesham*s plain, is Montfort 
slain, 
Well skilled the war to guide ; 



Where streams his gore shall all deplore 
Fair England's flower and pride. 

n. 
Ere Tuesday's sun its course had run, 

Our noblest chiefs had bled ; 
While rush'd to fight each gallant knight, 

Their dastard vassals fled ;* 
Still imdismay'd, with trenchant blade 

They hew'd their desperate way : 
Not strength or skill to Edward's will. 

But numbers gave the day. 

On Evesham's plain, etc. 



• This probably refers to some Welsh troops, the only ones who appear to have 
incurrred such disgrace. 
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m. 
Yet, by tHe blow that laid tbee low, 

Brave earl, one palm was giyen ; 
Kor less at thine than Becket's shrine 
' Shall rise our vows to heaven ! 
Our churchand laws, your common cause ; 

'Twas his the church to save ; 
Our rights restored thou, generous lord, 

Shalt triumph in thy grave. 

On Evesham's plain, ete. 

IV. 

Despenser true, the good Sir Hugh,* 

Our justice and our friend, 
Borne down with wrong, amidst the 
throng. 

Has met his wretched end. 
Sir Hugh his fate need I relate. 

Our Leicester's gallant son. 
Or many a score of barons more, 

By Gloucester's hate undone. 

On Evesham's plain, etc. 

V. 

Each righteous lord who brav' d the sword. 

And for our safety died. 
With conscience pure shall aye endure 

Our martyr' d saint beside. 
That martyr' d saint was never faint 

To ease the poor man's care ; 
With gracious will he shall fulfil 

Our great and earnest prayer. 

On Evesham's plain, etc. 

TT. 

On Montfort's breast, a hair-cloth vest 

His pious soul proclaim' d ; 
With ruffian hand the ruthless band 

That sacred emblem stained : 



And, to assuage their impiouB rage. 

His lifeless corpse defisMsed, 
Whose powerful arm long sayed firom 
harm 
The realm his virtues graced. 

On Eyesham'B plain, eto. 

vn. 
Now all draw near, compaoionB dear, 

To Jesus let us pray. 
That Montfort's heir his grace may share, 

And learn to heaven the way. 
No priest I name ; none, none I blamei . 

Nor aught of iU surmise ; 
Yet, for the love of Christ aboye, 

I pray, be churchmen wise. 

On Eveeham's plain, eto. 

vm. 
No good, I ween, of late is seen. 

By earl or baron done ; 
Nor knight or squire to fione aspire. 

Or dare disgrace to shun. 
Faith, truth, are fled, and in their stead, 

Do vice and meanness rule ; 
E'en on the throne may soon be shown, 

A flatterer or a fool. 

On Evesham's plain, etc. 

nc 
Brave martyr' d chief! no more onr grief 

For thee or thine shall flow ; 
Among the blest, in heaven ye rest 

From all your toils below. 
But, for the few, the gaUaiit crew. 

Who here in bonds remain, 
Christ condescend their woes to end. 

And break the tyrant's chain ! 

On Evesham's plain, ete. 



What a long-drawn wail of agony from the very soul of TbiglaDd 
have we here ! What a memory as regards the past, what a prospect 
as regards the future ! Tet be of good cheer, brave hearts ! you will 



* Sir Hugh Le Despenser, made Grand-Justiciary at the time of enacting the 
provisions of Oxford. 
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soon find De Montfort's Bpirit aliye again, more potent than ever, to 
protect you. 

While the Earl of Leicester's magnificent services in the cause of 
civil liberty have not sufficed, in later days, to make him popular with, 
or even to keep him in the general recollection of, his countrymen 
(though we believe, that among the resurrections of reputation which 
advancing knowledge wiU bring about, his will assuredly be one of the 
most signal), there was, in aU probability, with him at Evesham, a 
man who has become wonderfully popular, but precisely for those 
qualities which least entitle him to remembrance. Who ever thinks of 
Eobin Ilood but as the gallant ireebooter, the consummate archer, the 
physical-force champion and eternal conqueror at quarter-staff, the 
man who set at nought all social laws, to create a code for himself and 
his companions in the forest, and who won, somehow or other, the 
affections, if not the respect of posterity, by the personal qualities he 
exhibited in such an otherwise indefensible career. 

Yet, in truth, if people had ever paused to meditate, they must 
have seen that cause and effect were here obviously very inadequately 
connected together, and that Eobin Hood must have been a different 
man, and have had different motives from any ascribed to him, before 
he could have attained such fame, or have been able to maintain such 
long-continued independent power. We owe to a Prench historian, 
Thierry, the first gleams of the light of common-sense upon this 
subject. And others, since then, have laboured to make known the 
truth about the outlaw of Sherwood Forest. 

Pirst, then, let it be recalled to mind, that one of the consequences 
of the Conquest was the inclosure, for the Sing's use, of immense 
slices of English land to make forests, which, with the purlieus adjoin- 
ing, were all placed under special and cruel laws. To kill a deer 
was really a worse offence in the eyes of the Norman King, than to kill 
a man. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the sufferings caused to the 
people of England, directly and indirectly, by the creation of these 
forest laws. And then began, in all probability, a species of general 
resistance upon the part of the population. No man of Saxon blood 
but would scorn to attach any real stigma to the legal offences thus 
created; while poor men, who had been dispossessed, or desperate 
men, who were thirsting for vengeance, would seek every opportunitY 
of responding to. the declarationa of law \>y \)o\i3;e£ wA A^^^s^rs. ^fiab» 
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regard of it. The vast extent of woodland tbrongh the coimtiy 
made it easy for those men to live yirtually beyond the reach of the 
Eling's officers. And thus, we have no doubt, came to be established 
a kind of smouldering, but universal and permanent, revolt among 
the poorer classes of the community, against the forest laws. Of 
course the rise, every now and then, of a man of superior ability 
among the outlawed wanderers, would give fresh popularity and 
strength to the ideas involved, till there was generally felt to be 
something to be struggled for, and heroes to be enshrined in the 
people's hearts for their successful devotion to it. 

That, we take it, was the state of pubHc feeling and opinion 
when Eobin Hood's name first became bruited abroad. But there 
is no reason to suppose that he was one of the ordinary herd of out* 
laws — men at once needy, desperate, and naturally law-hating; on 
the contrary, the first fact really known about him is one of the 
greatest possible significance in enabling us to determine for him 
a very difierent character and antecedents. Fordun, the Scottish 
historian, in the century following that which witnessed the battle 
of Evesham, when describing the wholesale confiscations that ensued, 
as against De Montfort's followers, says — " Then from among ik 
dispossessed and the banished arose that most famous cut-throat Sobert 
Hood, and Little John, with his accomplices ; whom the foolish 
multitude are so extravagantly fond of celebrating in tragedy and 
comedy ; and the ballads concerning whom, sung by the jesters and 
minstrels, delight them beyond all others." So, then, Itobin Hood 
was one of the national party — ^was one of the followers of De Mont- 
fort — was, in all human probability, one of those who fought at 
Evesham, but escaped ; and then, like several other men of greater 
political note, maintained a state of individual independence in the 
forests, pending such time as they might see England once more in 
possession of the guarantees of civil liberty, as expressed in the 
great Charter. Think of Eobin Hood then, first as a patriot, di> 
possessed of his patrimony and banished, because of his patiiotiBm; 
then as a man who, in defiance of all that the Royalist authoiitkt 
could do, after the defeat of the national party, remained in permanent 
opposition and protest to their rule ; and, lastly, as a man who* 
whole life became a kind of incarnation of principles the i«J 
opposite of those which were so hateful in the forest laws •— 4hii4 
of Eobin Hood thus, wi9i Vfe ^a a\xx^^ «»sff5 tQ uaderstaod *■ 
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wonderfiil popularity ; and equally easy to see why, in lapse of time, 
the special and exact conditions of this popularity would fade away 
and be forgotten, in favour of some personal adjuncts of it that were 
more permanently calculated to arrest the popular eye and heart. 

"We can only add to these observations a strong recommendation 
to all persons who take any interest in the subject, to read the poem 
which so worthily commemorates him — " The Lytell Qeste" — and 
which stands out so markedly from the sing-song rubbish that has 
been allowed to collect around and almost smother the .noble forester's 
fame. Let us add, that it is highly probable that the political con- 
sequences of Eobin Hood's independence in the forest were more^ 
important than we should at the first glance suppose. Edward, both as 
Prince, and, after his father's death, as King, exhibited individually a 
kind of consciousness of the necessity of meeting the wants of the 
people with regard to their demands for charters of liberty. But if after 
the bloody defeat of Evesham, he had nowhere seen a sign of future 
trouble breeding, it is most likely he would have relapsed into the 
ordinary ways of kingship, and withheld the coveted rights, simply 
because he thought he could withhold them. But when, on the con- 
trary, he saw two years occupied in reducing the various partial out- 
breaks that followed on the death of De Montfort ; when he saw the 
Cinque Ports stiU maintaining actual warfare with the royal ships ; 
and heard of men, under Adam Gordon, ravaging home districts like 
Surrey, Berkshire, and Hants ; when he saw the Isle of Ely maintain a 
protracted resistance to the royal forces ; when, above all, he saw 
Eobin Hood, in the long range of northern forests, defying all attempts 
at capture or destruction, even after all other opposition had been 
silenced, he must hav^e seen that to keep open so dangerous a national 
question as that of the Charter, was only to invite national support 
to the first powerful body of men, under a trusted leader, that might 
again challenge the royal authority. 

We believe it was these and similar considerations that led 
Edward I. to settle the whole question at last definitively, by incor- 
porating the charter into the actual law of the land ; and by such 
measures, and others calculated to promote the due administration of 
justice between man and man, to put an end to all further agitation 
for civil liberty, while also creating for himself the title of the 
English Justinian. We cannot enter into the details ; so shall pasa 
on, after giving a single illustration, la t\i<b 2»^^^Qidst ^i^K^^fi^^^Sx^ 
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all the previous conflrmation of the charters were, in effect:, emphaticsllj 
reinforced by tlie funous statute Da tallagio no» ooneedendo, which 
expressly declared that no triage or aid should be enforced by the 
£ing without the consent of the srchbishopa, bishops, earla, b&rons, 
knights, hurgeuet, and other ^"eemen of the land; or, in otbrar words, 
without the consent of that kind of parliament which De Montfort 
had called into existence, and which was now regularly held ! The 




same statute also laid down, more broadly than ever, the rights of the 
subject: "that all men, both clerks and laymen, should have thdr 
laws, liberties, and customs, as largely and wholly as they had used to 
have the same at any time, tohen thet/ had them best," etc. Tes, the 
man who had overtlirowu Do Montfort, now carefully built up tiie 
edifice for the establishment of which De Montfort had suSered 
martyrdom ; the conqueror was thus himself conquered ; and Bobin 



vhb ssath of bobik hood. 
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Hood, in all probabUity, lived long enough to see that everything 
he, too, had struggled for, vas realized at last. 

The death of Bobin is so charmingly described in a ballad of 
later date than the " Lytell G^este," but bo thoroughly in the spirit of 
that poem, that we do not doubt it ia merely a version of some 
older ballad, contemporary, perhaps in fact a part of, the "Lytell 
GTeste." When dying at the nunnery of Eirklees, whither he had 




gone to seek medical aid, and vhere it is supposed he was treiu 
cherously done to death by one of the women. Little John demanded 
permission to bum down the place in punishment. These were die 
dying words of the forester in reply : — 

" I nerer hurt bir nuid in sll m^ tiio^ 
Noi at mf . end ihall it ba I 
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But gire me my bent bow in my hand 
And a broad arrow I'll let flee. 

And where this arrow is taken up, 
There shall my graye digged be. 

" Lay mo a green sod imder my head, 
And another at my feet : 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 
"Which was my music sweet ; 

And make my graye of grayel and green, 
Which is most right and meet.' 

They obeyed him, and there — 

" — they buried bold Bobin Hood, 
Near to the &ir Kirkleys.*' 



)i 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE ABOLITIOK OE SERFDOM. 

We have seen how necessary it is that De Montfort's character and 
life should be better appreciated than they are among Englishmen; 
but at all events he had, as has been shown, great compensations. But 
there is another man to whom the working-classes of this country are 
as much indebted for their personal freedom, as the middle-classes were 
indebted to De Montfort for their political liberty ; yet, who is little 
thought of by these working-classes, while with all other sections of 
the community he has been dismissed, as it were, to a kind of con- 
temptuous infamy. Even with indulgent readers, the best excuse that 
could be offered was the original provocation he received, when his 
daughter was grossly insulted by the collector of an unjust poll-tax. 
It has been thought a happy and not unmerited ending for "Wat Tyler, 
when he was stricken down by the sudden, and apparently treacherous 
blow of Sir William Walworth, who became in consequence the chief 
hero of the affair. Yet, how monstrous aU this must seem to any one 
who looks at the simplest facts of the case I When Wat Tyler 
appeared at the head of that terrible body of armed men — ^a hundred 
thousand strong — ^which he and his cause had recruited from the 
actual toilers of the country, what were the demands formally made by 
him to the King ? It is useless asking this question &om Boyalist 
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or other historians — ^men into whose soul had not entered even the 
dimmest consciousness of the wrongs and degradations of the great 
mass of the people — who still remained serfs, or villains, ^o; we must 
ask the men themselyes, as [Richard II. asked them, through their 
leader, what they desired. And this was the recorded reply : — 

1. The total abolition of slavery for themselves and their children 
for ever* 

2. The reduction of the rent of good land to fourpence the 
acre. 

3. The liberty of buying and selling, like all other men, in all fSsdrs 
and markets. 

4. A general pardon for all past offences, including of course this, 
the greatest offence — to take their own cause into their own armed 
hands, as the Barons and freemen had done before them for Magna 
Charta. 

Beading this, does it not appear monstrous that history should 
continue to blacken men's lives, and pervert great national events, as 
it does in the usual narratives of the conduct and aims of "Wat Tyler ? 
Putting aside the merely economical question of what ought to have 
been the fiedr rent of land, or whether it could be fairly fixed by laws 
at all, did ever men ask for more legitimate concessions than are 
involved in the other propositions ? But perhaps, to many minds, it 
may be more pertinent to ask, what were the consequences of this 
insurrection? Well, it was a seeming failure, certainly; for Wat 
Tyler was murdered — there is no other word that can so well express 
the act of the chivalrous mayor. The people were confused, misled, 
broken up, and punished ; the grant of the abolition of serfdom, at 
first conceded, was afterwards contemptuously withdrawn. Could there 
be a more complete fiulure? Tet let us pause. Only seventy years 
later, another formidable popular insurrection breaks out under Jack 
Cade, and it does not ask for the abolition of serfdom. Why ? Be- 
cause it is already dead. Wat Tyler had really killed it, when he 
struck his self-sacrificing blow at the institution, by his appearance in 
arms ; and though it seemed to live on, it really languished, and at 
last disappeared, historians hardly know how. 

And there cannot be a more instructive view afforded of the pro- 
gress in ci\-il liberty, realized by the common people, during the said 
seventy years, than the difference exhibited between the demands xA 
Wat Tj'ler and those of Jack Cade. "What \5QiB\eaABt vsA^Qca -^jws^ 
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imder hmi insisted upon, was the redress of public grierancea, as relating 
to illeg^ taxation, the corrupt adminiHtration of justice, and, above allt 
to the compoeitioii of parliament ; they openly complained of the inte^ 
ference of the nobility in the elections of knights of the shire, and 
demanded that the free choice of represeatatives should be left, when 
the law had placed it, in the hands of the people. Bo that haTing 
become socially iree, the minds of the people, the actu^ working-cJusea, 
irere now seething with ideas of political liberty. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE A.C0ESBIOIT OE KINO CUABLES THE flBBT. 

ALTnouoH we do not consider it advisable to devote any epectd 
chapter to the long period that was occupied by the other leiaa rf 
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the Plantagenet dynasty, or by those of its Tudor successor, since they 
were not marked by any of those turning points in the history of Civil 
Liberty that make epochs — ^the Eeformation excepted, which we have 
already dealt with in the Progress of Eeligious Liberty, and which did 
not produce its political effects till the reign of the Stuarts ; — although, 
we repeat, we do not propose to devote a separate chapter to such a 
period, yet there were many incidents in it that tended on the whole 
to confirm to the people the ground already achieved, and to enable 
them the better to prepare for the tremendous struggle with Charles 
I., when a grand effort was to be made to drive them back, and to 
undo aU that patriots and martyrs had done for the cause of civil 
freedom and good government. That cause, since the days of De 
Montfort, has been reaUy identical with the cause of the Parliament, 
and may be so treated. Not that the growth of the many influences 
among the people that have subsequently influenced their represen- 
tatives at Westminster do not deserve the most attentive consideration 
of the student of the history of the Progress of Civil Liberty ; but that 
this could not be usefully done here, or in any but a very enlarged 
space, and at the expense of great labour and time. And it is not 
necessary for our present purpose, as all such influential results 
inevitably find their way into action at last by means of Parlia- 
ment. That was the instrument that De Montfort placed in the hands 
of the English people, for its own redemption and development ; and 
we shall see that king and people alike knew its power. Let us briefly 
glance at some of the more salient phenomena of each reign. 

Edward I., having tried ineffectually to tax his subjects without the 
concurrence of Parliament, was obliged, as we have seen, to enter into 
a solemn compact with the latter, by which he formally, for himself 
and heirs, renounced aU such future attempts. He had been previously 
compelled to renounce tampering with the composition of Parliament, in 
these words : — " And because elections ought to be free, the King com- 
mandeth, upon great forfeiture, that no man, by force of arms, nor by 
malice or menacing, shall disturb any free election." 

Edward II. — that weak and despicable monarch — was not likely to 
accomplish what his strong, able, and stem father had failed in ; and his 
attempts only helped to enforce another signal parliamentary lesson — 
the responsibility of ministers — ^when the royal favourite, Gaveston, was 
swung high on the gallows, as the end of his panderings to royal favour 
and despotism. 
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In that reign, the power of the people was strengthened bj the 
creation of twenty new boroughs ; by the recorded determination to 
hold Parliament '^ once a year, or twice if need be ;" by the establishing, 
as a precedent for the future, that all money supplies must be devoted 
to the special sendees for which they were given ; and, lastly, by the 
Commons sitting apart, and claiming equal power with the other estates 
as an independent body. 

Edward III. — a brilliant and popular king, and thoroughly skilfbl 
warrior — again tested the question whether royalty could break down 
the parliamentary hold over taxation, but again there was a failure ; 
followed — necessarily — by a more complete acknowledgment of the 
power of the people in their representative capacity. Seventy J^arlio' 
ments were summoned during that long reign of fifty years ; so that 
the ''twice if need be," proved no vague threat or aspiration, but a simple 
prevision of the truth. The Statute of Treason was now passed ; thus 
reducing to exact law the arbitrary and cruel modes or customs that pre- 
viously existed, letting the King do almost just what he pleased, under 
the pretence that some crime of unutterable horror had been perpe- 
trated, that he called treason. The crime was now defined to include 
conspiring the death of the King, levying war against him, and 
adhering to his enemies. The judges were prohibited from appl3ring 
the penalties for treason to any other offences than these, without an 
express application to Parliament. Before this Act passed, the T^iTig 
could with ease, or at least with little difficulty, destroy any man, 
imder the charge of treason, whose public policy he might disapproye. 
And even after its passing, corrupt judges were found, from time to 
time, so to read the statute, that revolting injustice was done, to pleaae 
the monarch. In this King's reign, Chaucer popularized, if he did not 
almost construct (in a literary sense) the language, by writing his 
glorious poems in the native tongue ; the Parliament did the same kind 
of thing for legislation, by declaring, in the thirty-first year of the 
reign, that the English language was to be used ; lastly, it was in this 
reign Wycliffe originated the grandest event of modem times — the 
Eeformation. 

Eichard II. gave a new proof of the power of Parliament ; and for 
him a very melancholy one, by so mismanaging matters, that be was 
deposed in favour of Henry of Lancaster, whose sole claim to alter the 
succession vras that which Parliament gave him. 

Henry lY. thus became, in a sense, at his very birth (as a king) 
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the creation and creature of Parliament ; and however he might hare 
been inclined to forget the origin of his power, the Parliament re- 
moved the possibility of his so doing. For instance, in the year 14i06, 
they expressly limited the succession to his sons and heirs male ; thus, 
of course, retaining not only the reversionary right of nomination in 
case of failure of heirs male, but also asserting and guarding the prin- 
ciple — that Parliament could even alter the royal line of succession. 
The " divine right " of kings was thenceforward utterly disavowed. 

But though the Plantagenet sovereigns, after the great failures of 
the first and third Edwards, had no hope of successfully overcoming 
the claim of the people to tax themselves through their representatives, 
or to interfere avowedly with the pure and due administration of justice, 
they never gave up the hope to evade the provisions they were pledged 
to ; or their attempts to commit, in a gentle, unobtrusive, but fraudulent 
way, those outrages upon the political privileges, or pecuniary means, 
of their subjects that they dared not perform in an open and bold 
manner. So "indulgences" were euphoniously talked of — meaning 
gifts of money to the king ; and these were so suggested, that the ^fivers 
could not help themselves ; then, too, " loans " were arranged, though 
with little intention on the one side, or hope on the other, of re- 
payment. Justice was similarly dealt with. Wrongs were committed 
and no redress could be obtained. Persons were often imprisoned by 
a mere royal order. Torture, a thing absolutely illegal, began to be 
enforced in State prosecutions ; thus in the fifteenth century, during 
the religious troubles, a rack was introduced to the Tower, and from 
time to time made use of. All these things were in violation of law ; 
but then how easy it was to keep unpleasant incidents of royal 
government secret from the people, when there was no free press — no 
press, in fact, at all ! The people, no doubt, were at the same time very 
indulgent on the whole to their monarchs ; for there was no standing 
army to beget jealousy or alarm in their minds. Nay, as they were 
themselves to a very great extent armed, if only with the terrible 
weapon the bow, and could therefore soon make an impromptu army 
against the king, they felt instinctively somewhat of the magnanimity of 
conscious strength, and were generally inclined to be only too con- 
fiding; partly because they liked to confide in their king, partly 
because they knew they could, at the worst, always enforce a com- 
plete change, or even retribution, by the right of insurrection. The 
constitutional checks, therefore, while perfect in principle, and in* 
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eluding literally everything we now most value, were by no means 
minutely efficacious in practice ; and so were often — ^too often — ^abused. 
Yet a sharp eye was kept upon all such abuses by the Parliament ; 
and when they got too serious, they were laid hold of, and dealt 
with firmly and temperately. Thus, in the reign of him whom 
Shakspere has made so attractive to us, under the appellation of Boling- 
broke, it was enacted that no judge should be able to release himself 
from the penalties due for any illegal and iniquitous measures, by 
pleading the orders of the king, not even if he alleged that his own life 
had been in danger. It was in this reign, also, that Parliament began 
to appoint the treasurers of the Crown (they might rather have been 
called the treasurers of the people, if we reflect on the true meaning of 
the act) ; whose duty was to see to the disbursement of the supplies 
granted ; and who were to render regular accounts to the House : a 
most important precedent. They also now regulated the royal house- 
hold ; and obtained the establishment of a council to advise the king ; he 
agreeing to be governed by their advice ; and that council being sworn 
to observe and defend the amended institutions confided to its care. 
It would be impossible to overrate the value of this measure ; as at 
once establishing the rule — the King reigns, he does not govern. 
Ministers only can govern, and they are responsible. 

Henry Y., the youthful conqueror at Agincourt, gave to the people's 
representatives their crowning victory, in what is called Privilege of 
Parliament. It was now acknowledged that the House of Commons 
had absolute power over its own internal economy in all matters of 
legislation, and that its members could not be impeded during the 
exercise of their functions. One slight but not iminteresting illustra- 
tion may be here given of the evils that previously existed." The Parlia- 
ment having consulted and agreed upon a measure, left it to the judges 
to put the whole into legal forms and words ; and, it appears, the 
latter had been accustomed frequently to tamper with the document, 
acting in the presumed interest of the king : this was now remedied. 

The Wars of the Eoses, comprising the reigns of Henry VI. Ed- 
ward lY., and Richard III., though they ioflicted much suffering on 
the actual combatants, and on England generally by the withdrawal 
from labour of so many stalwart men, and by the injury done in the 
interminable marchings to and fro of the opposing forces, and by the 
weight of taxation, regular or irregular, made necessary by such i 
state of things, yet did wonderfully promote the future prosperity rf 
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the country, because it strengtlieiied the foundations of Parliament. 
The aristocracy was awfully stricken by these wars. When Eichmond 
became Henry YII., and summoned his first House of Lords, he could 
only bring together twenty-nine peers, including some of recent election. 
That branch of the legislature, therefore, was reduced almost to nothing 
for the time ; but the middle classes, on the contrary, had been growing 
stronger aU through the contest, chiefly by the increasing prosperity and 
power of the towns ; which were not only able to take care of their own 
inhabitants, but to receive in great numbers the gradually dispersing 
combatants ; men of skill in warfare, and naturally possessing, in many 
cases, other valuable qualifications — ^as wealth, intellect, knowledge of 
arts and of the world. And so there was increasing mixture of different 
classes of people : serfs became freemen (by their mere presence for a 
sufficient term in boroughs) ; freemen became wealthy men ; wealthy 
men became borough representatives, and knights of the shire, in the 
House of Commons ; and from the richer and more influential classes 
who had thus risen, by various steps or gradations, many passed into 
the ranks of the aristocracy, and became peers of the realm. The in- 
terests of the land, and the interests of trade, met frequently in the same 
men, or in the same corporate bodies. Of course, the sudden striking 
off' so many heads from the top must have produced in the social frame- 
work an effect analogous to that which would happen in an army ; where, 
by some sudden calamity, there was a tremendous wholesale destruction 
of the superior officers ; that is to say, there would be immediate active 
promotion at work through the entire mass. Add to all these traits of 
the time the obvious fact, that when there were rival and warring 
sovereigns, each of them would, for his own sake, do his best to please 
the Parliament, and we can understand how it was that Philip de 
Comines (the historian of Louis XI., and contemporary with Henry 
VII.), who studied carefully the condition of England, said it was the 
best-governed country of which he had any knowledge ; and we can 
appreciate the full force of Macaulay's epigrammatic expression, '* Thus 
our democracy was from an early period the most aristocratic, and our 
aristocracy the most democratic in the world ; a peculiarity which has 
lasted down to the present day, and which has produced many and 
important moral and political effects." 

Henry VII. founded a new — the Tudor — dynasty, which lasted about 
120 years. During this time taxes were often exacted bj loans or 
gifts; penal statutes were dispensed with by the mere royal will 
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or proclamation ; direct legislation was even occasionally taken out of 
the hands of Parliament by the promulgation of kingly edicts, in order 
to meet temporary emergencies ; and personal throned yiolenoe rose to 
its very climax in Henry YIII. 

Yet even he, who could send his wives to the scaffold with as 
little remorse as a butcher sends his sheep to the slaughter-house, 
oould not succeed when he tried to extract, without the sanction of 
Parliament, a large sum of money from his subjects' pockets. He was 
told he was dealing with English, not French men ; with freemen, not 
slaves ; and he soon found himself and his officers confronted by armed 
hosts. He yielded, and, in effect, publicly owned himself in the wrong. 

And now came the Seformation, and the crucial tests of the innate 
qualities of the Church of Eome ; which had, for the most part, up 
to that time, been with the people in aU their advances towards 
knowledge, civilization, and good government ; excepting when special 
circumstances, or the individual influence of remarkable men, caused a 
temporary disunion. That Church now drew back, appalled at the 
sudden increase of free thought ; and at the new security for the wide 
dissemination of the results of such intellectual freedom in the existence 
of the printing-press. It became hostile to all further advance, and 
has so remained from that day to this. We speak of it, of course, as a 
Church (for the remark would not be true of its members as individuals). 
Yes, the Eoman Catholic Church at the time of the Reformation was 
tried and found wanting ; and has ever since been a complete clog upon 
the march of humanity. One consequence of this was an injury, for 
the time being, to the cause of civil liberty and political progress. 
The Catholics rapidly lost influence over the young, vigorous growing 
mind of England ; and what influence it did retain was expended in 
struggling to keep off the detested "heresy*' of the new doctrine; and 
as the reforming patty, at the same time, were wrapped up in the sole 
idea and aim — ^religious triumph — and as Henry promised to give them 
that if they only followed him through enough of dirt and blood — ^why, 
they did so. Parliaments sunk fearfully then — all virtue, all strength, 
all stamina seemed to have left them. Whatever the King required 
they agreed to do. If to-day he was inclined to be Catholic in his 
measures, " So be it," said the Parliament ; if to-morrow bethought, on 
the whole, well of Protestantism, and said, ** Pass that ! '* again they 
submissively said, '^ We will." Did he think one of his marriages ill^^ 
and one of his children illegitimate, of course the amiable Pteliamenft 
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thouglit 80 too, and deposed queens and altered successions just as he 
pleased. Basest, most monstrous of all, it allowed men like Sir T. More 
and the Earl of Surrey to go to the scaffold without a shadow of guilt 
upon them. But even now it did exist, and that was something ; and 
occasionally it performed a good action, which was still more ; for 
instance, it extended the right of representation to Wales ; and on the 
broad principle that representation was essential to good government ; 
and that those who were to be bound by laws should have power over 
the laws : thirty members were then added to the House of Commons. 
The privileges of Parliament were also successfully asserted by it, when 
a member was arrested. The Chancellor cunningly suggested that he 
would grant a writ of privilege ; but the Commons declined any other 
writ than the mace of their own Sergeant-at-arms. 

Edward YI.'s brief reign we shall not dwell on ; but his successor, 
Queen Mary, gave something like new life and vigour to the House of 
Commons by her determined efforts to make it a Eomanist assembly ; 
and by the vigorous repulse which the Protestant feeling (no longer 
working under false conditions) gave to her. In vain she packed the 
House with her creatures, the House still did not make things pleasant 
to her ; would not, for instance, give her husband Philip an atom of 
real power, the name of King was all they were inclined to bestow upon 
her gloomy darling. 

This reign was rendered remarkable by the secession of a small band 
of patriots (for there were patriots again now ; the race was growing up 
once more since the brutal Henry had disappeared, and the upas-like 
influences of his reign had died out), because, as they said, they found 
all efforts to serve their country unavailing. The Queen set her 
Attorney-General at them ; but he did not find it safe or easy, we sup- 
pose, to do them any damage, and so the matter dropped. 

At last came Elizabeth, like a great burst of sunshine over the broad 
land of England ; but the beneficial influence she was to exert was 
essentially religious and social, not political. As Mr. John Forster, in 
his essay on progress in " Lardner's CyelopsBdia," happily points out : — 
** With regard to the people, it was always Elizabeth's fondest pur- 
pose to place herself at their head. GRie idea which had entered her 
great spirit seems to have been that she could fling down every bar- 
rier between the sovereign authority and the popular allegiance. Her 
subjects she would have made her children. Her kingdom mm to be 
to her as her own palace. It might be mid, ena^ that she did not 99 
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much desire to be a soTereign prince as to be a soyereign demagogue. 
She would mix with the people, gladly make their interests hers, con* 
descend to their amusements, uphold their prejudices, gossip with 
them, joke with them, swear with them, but never, on any pretence, 
suffer them to mount higher than her knee. Their aspiring tendencies 
she never countenanced. While she patted a mayor or an alderman on 
the head, she disdained to lift her finger for the support of a Spenser 
or a Shakspere." 

But the patriots had returned to the House, in spirit, if not actually, 
in the same individual forms ; and there are signs, through the latter 
part of the reign, that they became more and more courageous and 
uncompromising, even though they were, for a time, but a sort of for- 
lorn hope*. Let us honourably particularize two men — Mr. Strickland 
and Peter Wentworth. It was the last who told so capital a story 
of himself and the Archbishop of Canterbury : — 

" I was," said the bold and honest speaker, " among others [during] 
the last Parliament, sent for unto the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
[on account of] the articles of religion that then passed the House. 
He asked me why we did put out of the book the articles for the homi- 
lies, consecrating of bishops, and such like? * Surely, sir,' said I, 
\ because we were so occupied in other matters that we had no time 
to examine them how they agreed with the Word of God.' * What!* 
said he, * surely you mistook the matter ; you will refer yourselves 
whoUy to me therein ?' * No ; by the faith I bear to God,* said I, * we 
wiU pass nothing before we understand what it is ; for that were but to 
make you popes. Make you popes who list,' said I, * for we will make 
you none.' " 

Another incident of Elizabeth's Parliament is worth dwelling on. 
On a certain occasion, when subsidies were wanted, and not so readilj 
forthcoming as the Court gentry thought they ought to be, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Heyle thus addressed the House : — " Mr. Speaker, I marvel muck 
that the House will stand upon granting of a subsidy, or the time of 
payment, when all we have is her Majesty's ; and she may lawfully, at 
her pleasure, take it from us. Tea, she hath as much right to all our 
lands and goods, as to any revenues of her own. At which aU Ae 
Souse hemmed, and laughed, and talked.*^ 

But the patriots found that their labours were not all thrown awaj. 
When the question of monopolies, which had long vexed the Englirii 
mind, again engaged its earnest attention, something decislYe 
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acliieved. The English sovereigns had always been allowed the supreme 
direction of such matters as weights, measures, coin, commercial police, 
markets and fairs, etc. ; but the exact line dividing these matters from 
a sort of general power to do anything the king might please for the 
regulation of trade and commerce, had never been defined ; so, to get 
money, monopolies had been allowed to individuals. Elizabeth pur- 
sued this policy to so great an extent as scandalized even her loviog 
Parliament, and so brought matters to an issue. It was high time, 
when such commodities as iron, oil, vinegar, saltpetre, coal, lead, starch, 
yams, skins, leather, flax, could only be obtained at exorbitant prices, 
through the power of the monopolists, who enjoyed exclusive rights 
over their sale. The House of Commons not only compelled the 
virgin Queen to pause, but brought her to consent to the entire 
abolition of monopolies ; and a very noble and affecting speech she made 
to the House when they were reconciled. This occurred but shortly 
before her death. 

With the advent of James I. came a new spirit, and a new state of 
things. James, unlike his predecessors for centuries, was a strictly 
legitimate king * lineally descended, not only from William the Con- 
queror, but also from the Anglo-Saxon Egbert. He wanted, therefore, 
no parliamentary support for his title. On the contrary, he came to the 
throne haunted by a sense of the divinity which doth hedge in a king, 
and which it is a crime to interfere with in any way. It was now, as 
Mr. Forster explains, "gravely maintained that the Supreme Beiog 
regarded hereditary monarchy, as opposed to other forms of govern- 
ment, with peculiar favour ; that the rule of succession in order of 
primogeniture was a divine institution, anterior to the Christian, and 
even the Mosaic dispensation ; that no human power, not even that of 
the whole legislature, no length of adverse possession, though it ex- 
tended to ten centuries, could deprive the legitimate prince of his 
rights ; that his authority was necessarily always despotic ; that the 
laws by which in England, and in other countries, the prerogative was 
limited, were to be regarded merely as concessions which the sovereign 
had freely made, and might, at his pleasure, resume; and that any 
treaty into which a king might enter with his people was merely a 
declaration of his present intention, and not a contract of which the 
performance could be demanded.'* 

And as if those ideal notions were not sufficient to alarm Parliament, 
James, from time to time, roused and irritated them by the plain deda- 
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ration of his belief that they held their priyilegee during his pLeasnve 
only, and that they had no more right to inquire into his doings than 
into the doings of God. But these large words could not conceal the 
wayerings and cowardice of a very small mind. Again and again he 
tried to obtain supplies by threatenings and cajoliDgs, whilst dediniog 
to redress grieyanoes ; and he even yentured to dissolve the legislatnie^ 
and to commit members to the Tower for opposing his beheate ; but, 
somehow, he yielded in the end to that Parliament, even in matters that 
most deeply touched him ; he resigned ministers to its vengeance ; and 
he sank, every year that he lived, deeper and deeper into contempt, 
ridicule, and detestation. It was evident the nation would be a nation 
of atheists before long, if it were true that belief in the divinity of 
James was identical with belief in a Higher Power. And it was at this 
time that the new energies given to the national mind and character, 
by the doctrines of Wycliffe and Luther, began to turn more and more 
into the path of political regeneration. And it was at this tdmOy also, that 
a question arose which demanded instant solution — how was the king 
to be entrusted with the possession of an army, which became indis- 
pensable through the war with Spain ? G-ive him that, without first; 
obtaining &om him absolute safeguards for its use, and there was an 
end to all prospect of civil or religious liberty. And just when that 
question demanded its natural answer, James died. 

Can we now understand, as we review these incidents and facts, and 
as we dwell upon these recent theories, the mental position of the yoimg 
king, Charles, on his accession to the throne P He had lived, domes- 
tically, in an atmosphere that was filled with untruthfulness and with 
despotism ; and although his intellect and tastes could not but be out- 
raged by his father's personal bearing, and although he could not but 
see that his father had, on the whole, failed to realize any of his despotie 
aspirations, yet he doubtless thought to himself, with pardonable pride, 
that he, Charles, possessed in perfection the very qualities that hii 
father lacked ; and that, on the whole, he was evidently called to Ihe 
great work of rolling back the tide of popular demand ; and of liring 
and moving, " every inch a king," according to the old instincts rf 
kingship. It is but justice to Charles to bear these facts in mind; 
though, after all, they go but a short way to excuse, and not at all to 
defend, the criminality of his conduct. What he meditated was soidf 
as black a treason against the people of England as the heart op nasi 
of man could well devise. He and his advisers (Buckdnghaoi till he mi 
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UMasinated hy an instnimeiit of the popular Tengeanee, then Strafibrd) 
knew quite well into what state the constitution of England had at 
last settled itself— that of a limited monarchy ; and jeb they plotted to 
carry the country bock to the former state, which had existed several 
centuries before— an unmitigated despotism ; in which, if Parliament 
were to live at all, it would live merely ae an instmment of the kingly 
will ; a sort of eaey way Eor the better getting at the people for taxa- 
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tion, military service, and so on; a state of things, in short, such as 
we see established at the present time acrosa the channel ; where the 
mockery of legislation is kept up, without deceiviDg any one but the 
most ignorant of i\fi community into any belief of ita efficacy or rirtue, 
except BO &r as it may tend to keep alire a kind of flickering light, 
playing about the seat oi actual goremment; which, nnd» better 
jHispicea, may yet coce more buzat into potent hmt and flaow. 
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Lord Macaulaj has shown, with his usual cleameBB and picturesque- 
ness of language, what was the actual state of relation betwixt the king 
and the people, when Charles came to the throne ; and the histonan 
was too moderate a man to press at alt unduly against the royal side. 
Speaking of the limited monarchies which sprung up in western 
Europe during the middle ages, he says that amongst these ** kindred 
constitutions, the English was, fi*om an early period, justly reputed the 
best. The prerogatives of the sovereign were undoubtedly extensive. 
The spirit of religion and the spirit of chivalry concurred to exalt his 
dignity. The sacred oil had been poured on his head. It was no 
disparagement to the bravest and noblest knights to kneel at his feet. 
His person was inviolable. He alone was entitled to invoke the estates 
of the realm ; he could at his pleasure dismiss them ; and bis assent 
was necessary to all their legislative acts. He was the chief of the 
executive administration, the sole organ of communication with foreign 
powers, the captain of the military and naval forces of the State, the 
fountain of justice, of mercy, and of honour. He had large powers for 
the regulation of trade. It was by him that money was coined, thsAi 
weights and measures were fixed, that marts and havens were appointed. 
His ecclesiastical patronage was immense. His hereditary revenues, 
economically administered, sufficed to meet the ordinary charges of 
government. His own domains were of vast extent. He was also 
feudal lord paramount of the whole soil of England, and in that capacity 
possessed many lucrative and many formidable rights, which enabled 
him to annoy and depress those who thwarted him, and to enrich 
and aggrandize, without any cost to himself, those who enjoyed his 
favour. 

" But his power, though ample, was limited by three great constitu- 
tional principles ; so ancient that none can say when they began to 
exist ; so potent, that their natural development, continued through 
many generations, has produced the order of things under which we 
now live. 

" First, the King could not legislate without the consent of his Par- 
liament. Secondly, he could impose no taxes without the consent of 
his Parliament. Thirdly, he was bound to conduct the executive 
administration according to the laws of the land ; and if he broke those 
laws, his advisers and agents were responsible. 

" No candid Tory will deny that these principles had, five hundred 
years ago, acquired the authority of fundamental rules. On the other 
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hand, no candid Whig will aflSrm that they were, till a later period, 
cleared from all ambiguity, or followed out to all their consequences." 

If, therefore, moved by an instinct towards despotism, itself a great 
calamity and a great disqualification, when the nation was moving, 
though gently, in the opposite path, Charles had confined himself to 
the clearing up of these ambiguities, in the sense most favourable to his 
own views ; or if he had even ventured to test still further the public 
inclinations towards, or endurance of, despotic rule, but with the 
honest determination to stop if he found he could not proceed with 
something like national contentment, history would not only have held 
him guiltless, but perhaps have made, with its usual indulgence to such 
men, a great merit, of his resigning that which he could not in fact 
obtam ; and have honoured him as a patriot, because he could not pre- 
vent his people from making him put on the seeming of a patriotic 
king. But we shall see that the advice, the watchword of Strafford — 
thorough — ^was Charles's one idea of duty, wisdom, statesmanship, 
patriotism. To go right through with that which he had begun, was 
his unchangeable purpose at aU times, and under all discouragements ; 
and when royal influence, political arts, and at last armed forces did 
not avail to win the game in the broad, open, and comparatively honour- 
able ways, he did not hesitate to descend into the secret, corrupting, 
and untruthful practices that kingcraft and statecraft had so persistently 
maintained as poisoned weapons in their armouries. Catholics and 
Protestants — English, Irish, and Scotch — Independents and Presbyte- 
rians, were all played off against each other; universal feuds and 
jealousies were excited ; no single principle ever laid down by the King 
could be depended upon by those most interested, unless it formed an 
integral part of his own selfish policy, that of obtaining for the King 
the entire control of the mainsprings of government. Charles was 
not content to reign only : he and his heirs must govern also. 

But as he miscalculated the temper of the time, so did he misunder- 
stand the individual force of the men with whom he and his advisers 
would have to deal. Look at them — Eliot, HoUis, Coke, Pym, " King 
Pym," as he gradually began to be called, from the almost regal influence 
he exercised, John Hampden, Selden, Milton, Cromwell — ^what was 
Charles, what Strafford, what Laud, when confronted with such a race 
of giants as this ? — men, whom it was the fate of the royal conspirators 
to call into political being for their own destruction, and for the salva- 
tion of EngHsh liberties. 
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Of course we cannot here attempt eren the fiuntert ontUoe of tbe 
actual course of erents in that sublime struggle, (oe of eTer-mereaaiiig 
interest among us ; witness such rectmt books as M. Guiiot'a worts on 
the subject; Mr. Carljle's "Lifb of Oiomwell;" and Mr. fonts'i 
oewlf-written chapter, relative to one of the most interevtiiig and 
eventful incidents of the history — the arrest of the fire members. But 
we may indicate the chief points around which the straggle rerolred. 
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They were preciBcly those which Lord Macaulay has shown were 
the very esaentials of popular power and progreaa, the gnaranteea which 
had been wrested long centuries before &oin the Iformon kings; 
namely, the parliamentary right to legialate, which now took the imme- 
diate form of a demand for the removal of a host of abuoes that had 
grown np, more or less, recently ; the parliamentary right to detennine 
all taxation, and which now asserted itself, by refusing all supplies (or 
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tszatioii) ontil the otber right of practical legislation was afforded, in 
the removal of grievancea ; and (growing out of these two) the power 
of the sword, which it was obvioiu might OTerride all other matterB 
of contention, by raising to irresistible authority that one of the two 
great principles now contending for mastery — freedom and despotism, 
as Tepresented respectively by the Parliament and the BoyahstB — 
which was able firmly to hold it in its grasp. 




Charles was crowned at Weatamuter in 1626, and we may see with 
what blind rapidity he harried on the impending contest, when we 
observe some of the eventa that signalised that year, the second of his 
reign. The Parliament begins to inquire into, in order to redress, 
grievances, and are at once commanded by Charles not to question his 
servants. His favourite, Buckingham, is impeached ; and the King 
retaliates by sending two popular membera to the Tower — Sir John 
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Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges. Parliament declines to proceed with 
business till the members are freed, and Charles gives way. The Par- 
liament delays the supplies, and the King dissolyes the Parliament. 
Forced loans are now demanded and obtained, troops levied, ships 
armed, the clergy set to preach against Parliaments and for the loan, 
and popular members are again seized and imprisoned for refusing to 
contribute to such " loan." Eliot once more goes to the Tower, and 
with him are Hampden and Sir Thomas Wentworth, the latter as yet 
appearing to be a patriot. A busy year, and full of awful portents for 
the years to come. 

Charles finds that he cannot get money enough, without the Fa^ 
liament, to continue the war with France ; that even his own judges 
refuse to sanction some of his modes of supplying the deficiencies of 
the royal treasury — as when he ordered duties to be levied on merchan- 
dise, which the judges declared illegal, so the dreaded assembly is again 
called together. They begin just where they left off — demanding 
redress of grievances ; and now they think the time has come, after the 
experience of Charles's first two years of rule, for a new Magna Charta; 
they prepare the Petition of Eight, and they pray his assent to it. 

What a lesson might not this have been, if the King's mind had been 
capable of receiving any unwelcome but timely truth ! Two years had 
already brought him to the positions of King John, and of Henry III. 
The mighty precedents of their unsuccessful struggle were now prac- 
tically coming home to him ; and he must determine, as they had been 
obliged to determine, whether he would declare for open war or make 
ample submission ; unless, indeed, he would even still further follow 
their example, and substitute for both these courses a third method- 
apparent submission in order to bide his time, and in order treache^ 
ously to undo, at a later period, all that had been done. And this 
course, the most fatal of all courses, was precisely the one Charles 
adopted. When he found, after an unsuccessful and most pitiful 
attempt at juggling the Commons into believing that he accepted the 
Petition of Eight by an evasive acknowledgment of it, that he must 
clearly accept it or refuse it altogether, and take the consequences, he 
did accept. Solemnly, in the presence of the estates of the realm, on the 
7th day of June, 1628, did Charles, in person, give the royal assent. TTe 
need not dwell on the terms of the Petition of Right ; it was avowedlj 
only a reaffirmation, in modern language, of the principles of Magna 
Charta, and of the famous statutes of Edward I., which declared, in 
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effect, there could be no taxation without the consent of Parliament. 
But it contained ample and weighty evidences of the immediate and 
pressing necessity fop such reaffirmation, in the allusions to such facts 
as we have already narrated — those forced loans, and those imprison- 
ments by mere royal order ; which were, of course, in their very nature, 
fatally antagonistic alike to Magna Charta, and to the ideas of civil 
liberty that that instrument involved. Charles accepts the Petition of 
Eight, the Commons immediately vote supplies ; but thiey also proceed 
against the royal favourite, Buckingham, who has oppressed England 
at home, and disgraced her abroad ; and they deal with the questions of 
tonnage or poundage (Custom-house duties) in a manner not at all 
satisfactory to Charles ; so he suddenly prorogues the Parliament, in 
the very middle of their labours. K his object had been to show how 
little practical value must be attached to the enactment of the Petition 
of Eight, he could not have taken a more effectual mode than this. 
And he followed it up by a second prorogation; by fresh outrages 
in the Star Chamber, and Court of High Commission; and by the 
most reckless levying of illegal taxation. 

And now the whole course of procedure, for some years to come, 
may be likened to the moves of games of chess, played on each side by 
skilful players, with Europe for spectators, and the happiness, honour, 
and progress of England (and indirectly, through England, of much of 
the rest of the world) at issue, as the stakes. Let us glance rapidly at 
the more noticeable of these moves, or incidents, and mark how in- 
variably each was met by its natural antagonist, imtil the combatants' 
blood grew more and more heated with the straggle, and more prepared 
for any — even the most desperate attempts. 

Thus, when Buckingham and the question of the impeachment are 

removed oat of the way of the Commons, by the tragic incident of the 

Duke's being stabbed by Felton, a political fanatic, and there is hof;e felt 

that the King may now get, with a new, also a better adviser, Charles 

sets at rest such speculations by taking into favour a man of all r/thers, 

the most to be hated and dreaded by the Commons of England— the 

patriot Wentworth ; one of their own body till very recently, but who 

has changed sides, heccme Baron Weotworth, and is now waiting and 

watehinsr eaeerlv to show Charles bow best to resdlze a ^ thorob^ ' - 

dempc^^MTx, by the most tbonm^ measures. On Bockin^uu&'s death, 

he, an infimtelj abler, and infimtelj more dangerous man, becomes 

Lamd'm coabdjutor; and the King has tims two aa good M^porUrs and 
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Kdviseni for religions and civil goTemment respeotiToly, as he could 
poBBibly desire — from his view of tHingn. 

Fvliament re-asaembles ; aad one of its first moTes is to inquire into 
the flagrant violations of the Petition of Bight, that have already taken 
place ; and they also b^in to take active measures of precaution against 
the similarly objectiooable proceedings of Laud in the Church, who is fast 
carrying thiugs back to a state of Popery, vrith the mere subfftitation 
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of Lambeth Palace for the Vatican. Bold moves both; but the "ging 
checks them at once by adjournment. Again, when the Commons 
meet, do they proceed, coolly, just where they left off, with the business 
of arresting Laud j and, again, Charles, with equal decision, orders an 
,nBtant adjournment. But the Commons grow restive under that kind 
of treatment ; they will not let the speaker leave the chair — not even 
though he actually weeps, in his distress of mind — ^until they hare 
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paased resolutionB guarding the nation agaimt Laud on the one hand, 
and from illegal taxation on the other. They then adjourn themselveB 
for a few days. The King is startJed by these mesaureB, bnt he meets 
both in a very unhesitating manner : — he first diBBolvee the Parliament, 
and then selects seven members for puniabment ; they are arrested, sent 
to the Tower, fined by the Star Chamber, and preyented (by a juggle 
worthy of the moat acute pettifogger of our day) from taking the benefit 
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of habeas eorptu. But Charles has yet other means at hand for checking 
the growing insolence, aa he esteems it, of Parliament. He finds judgea 
in the Court of King's Bench pliant enough to fine three of the " vipen" 
— Eliot, HolUs, and Yalentine— for their behariour m Parliament. 

Ah, if he could but keep off these Parliaments, how pleasant yat 
every thing might be ! "Well, at all events, be takes full swing of tiiA 
enjoyment of their abeeoce. Tonnage and poundage are jUegal 
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collected; the Puritan Leighton is whipped; old feudal customs aie 
revived, such, for instance, as levying arbitrary sums of money on the 
most arbitrary principles of selection, as regards the persons, from men 
of moderately small estates, to compound for their not taking up the 
costly charge of knighthood. It is supposed a hundred thousand pounds 
were thus obtained ; and this, then a large sum, was all the sweeter, that 
it was taken, for the most part, if not exclusively, from the friends and 
supporters of Parliament. Many men objected, of course ; but they 
found time to reconsider their objections in the peaceful calm of the jails 
to which they were promptly committed. Another shrewd discovery 
was, that the old royal forests had been seriously encroached upon in the 
lapse of ages ; and accordingly the lands were at once resumed. Two 
cases may illustrate the honour and humanity of Charles and Strafford 
in this matter. The Earl of Southampton was reduced almost to sudden 
poverty, by a decision which deprived him of his estate adjoining the 
New Porest at Hampshire. The other case is that of Eockingham 
Porest, which was increased from six to sixty miles round, trespassers 
being punished by ruinous fines. By these, and kindred ways, 
Charles now sought to raise money, and to give effectual check to the 
notion of Parliament, that he must come to them for reKef. The plan 
was sufficient for the moment; though it may be doubted whether 
Charles would have been quite so contented with it, if he had guessed 
the rate of interest he was to pay for the accommodation. Meantime 
everything goes to his mind. Laud revives the custom of consecrating 
churches, and does it so impressively, that Papists themselves might have 
looked on, as at Saint Catherine Cree, with envy of the ceremonial. 
Then, too, Eliot dies in the Tower; thus showing to all England in 
general, and to past and future Parliaments in particular, the fate of 
men who refuse to put their political trust in princes. Of course 
Charles remembers his advisers through all this, and shows his grati- 
tude to them. Laud becomes Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
High Treasurer ; whilst "Wentworth, having been first made Lord 
President of the North, is next made Lord Deputy of Ireland ; where, 
it is expected, he will bring all things into harmony with the state 
of affairs in this country, now so happily settled. 

Of course, a noisy free press would be out of place in such a poli- 
tical paradise ; that must be prevented at any cost ; so Prynne, for 
publisliing his '* Histrio Mastix," is branded, has his ears cut off, his 
no e slit, and is fined £10,000; the last part of the sentence being 
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merely an amiable way of breaking to the unhappy prisoner the fact, 
that he must make up his mind to be always a prisoner, or, at least, until 
he has satisfied the views of those whom he has so grievously offended. 
Laud is now made licenser-general of all printed books ; he alone is to 
determine what is good, and what is not good for the soul of England* 
Gould there be a better arrangement ? 

Unhappily, money is still a difficulty to Charles. But no matter ; 
that, as he has already discovered, is merely a case for ingenuity, now 
that there are no pestilent Parliaments to interfere. A bright thought 
occurs to one of the King's council. Maritime, and occasionally inland 
places, had, in old times, furnished ships to the crown ; under what 
conditions, or what different combination of circumstances from any 
that now prevailed, no one could very accurately tell, or cared very 
earnestly to inquire. It was evidently a simple and a capital idea, 
and was at once acted on. Under the pretext (which makes one's cheek 
bum to think of, as the act of English gentlemen and noblemen) of 
taking special measures of protection for the English merchant service 
against Turkish and other pirates, and robbers, writs were issued to 
various places, and among these to the City of London ; which was 
ordered to furnish no less than seven ships of war, with 1500 men, at the 
least, aU properly supplied with arms, provisions, and stores, and having 
means to defray the men's wages, ete., for six months. When the first 
blow had been thus struck, by the issue of the edict, and the Common 
Council of London had been compelled into obedience, and had thus given 
an example to the rest of the country, money was ashed for instead of 
ships — £3200 for every ship; and the local magistrates were empowered 
to make an assessment on the inhabitants. This was the beginning of 
the famous ship-money question; upon which England grew unac- 
countably excitable, and reluctant to obey, and here and there broke 
out inte open refusal about; many men were even hardy enough to 
bring actions against those who had forcibly collected the odious impost. 
The judges were now consulted, and their answer was that the King 
might levy it. Come, there then was an end (^ the question at last, 
thought, no doubt, many an impatient royalist. It so happ^ied that it 
was only the beginning. John Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghani- 
shire, refused to pay it. That might have been a trifling matter and 
easily settled, but for another immediate consequence, thirty other 
freeholders in Hampden's neighbourhood, stimulated by his ezamplei 
refused also. Then, indeed, it was necesssiry to do somettiing mm 
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Hampden was proceeded against in the Court of Exchequer ; all the 
judges were present ; the afiair proceeded, but seemed to become more 
difficult of solution as it went on ; to Charleses disgust and astonish- 
ment three terms' passed away before a decision; and when at last the 
yerdict was giren against Hampden, two of the judges resolutely broke 
away from their brethren in order to obey their consciences. This, 
then, was one of the victories that go a long way to ruin the victor. 
Strafford saw the true policy, but was alone in his courage. To be 
thorough, was what was wanted — to have no hesitation, no looking back. 
Whip Hampden ! that was his advice, incredible as it may sound to those 
who are imfamiliar with the historical details of the period. Charles 
was not quite prepared, possibly, for so serious a measure ; but "Went- 
worth not only thought and said this once, but enforced his views on a 
second occasion in his letters, where he used the words, '' In truth, 
I still wish Mr. Hampden, and others to his likeness, were well 
whipped into their right senses. *And if the rod be so used that it 
smart not, I am the more sorry." Such was Charles's chief political 
adviser ! 

But if Hampden was not whipped, Lilbume had been, and for about 
as great a crime — his patriotism in asserting the rights of a free press, 
and in publishiag his " News from Ipsvrich," which expressed opinions 
offensive to Laud and the Government; for this he was pilloried, 
whipped all through the streets of London, fined, and imprisoned. Truly, 
England was becoming a horrible place to those who did not choose to 
stand on the side which, for the present, seemed to be the winning one. 
So horrible, indeed, that some of the bravest of Englishmen lost heart 
at that moment, lost faith in their country's destinies, and prepared to 
follow those earlier pilgrim-fathers who had already found an asylum 
in America, aud were building up on that virgin soil the free institu- 
fcions which they despaired of at home. It is even said, and with suf- 
ficient likelihood to prevent historians from altogether rejecting the 
statement, that Hampden, Haselrig, and Cromwell, not only determined 
to emigrate, but were actually on board ship, when an embargo was 
issued by the Government, in the form of a royal proclamation, forbid- 
ding any more departures ; and that their ship was one of eight vessels 
which were thus arrested, in the very act of sailing. Can one evoi 
venture to think of the possible consequences to England — can one at 
all realize the amount of the ^fference to English history, if Hampden 
and Cromwell had really left England behind them, to the tender 
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mercies of Charles, to become, then, in all probability, the conqueror in 
the field, and thenceforward the absolute despot on the throne ? 

Meantime, and as if to show, before the reappearance of the Parlia- 
ment on the scene, the thorough breakdown of the king's policy, by its 
own inherent weight and disorganizing, not to say criminal, tendency, 
fresh difficulties were hourly starting up. Laud's new Book of Common 
Prayer, when sent into Scotland, produced a riot ; and the riot merged 
into an insurrection ; and that again into a grand armed League and 
Covenant, before which Charles and Laud were- compelled to pause* 
nay, to go back. But,*as ever with Charles, with whom insincerity was 
the first law, going back meant only, first, to put the prey off its guard ; 
and, secondly, to prepare for a more effectual spring. He must try 
what force wiU do in Scotland. Successful there, he may return in 
arms to England, and, — ^perhaps Charles did not care just yet to go 
further in thought. But he acted. In 1639 we find him writing to 
the nobility and gentry to raise troops and meet him at York. The 
Queen, a Catholic, at the same time invited the Catholics to aid. Let 
the reader think of that one fact, and of all that it involved, for England 
and the English faith at such a period, and he will understand the 
thought that was fast permeating the national mind of the utter hope- 
lessness of any compromise with such a TCiug, who seemed in his secret 
heart determined to reverse the march of progress ; and, alike in civil 
and religious government, take England back to the darkest of the dark 
ages. The armed Covenanters and the armed Boyalists meet : but 
somehow Charles's purpose melts away as he approaches nearer and sees 
better the sort of antagonist that he must conquer in the battle-field, and 
as he perceives that his own followers are evidently disinclined to attack 
the Scotch. What if he were to fail ? What, then, of his reception at 
home ? What about the future Parliament, if he should have to meet 
one, after such a failure P Charles again yielded, in order to try again 
for conquest at another time. 

And now, after an interregnum of eleven years, Charles does at last 
summon a new Parliament. Wentworth has got so much money out 
of Lreland by his capital management of the Parliament of that country, 
that it is no wonder he thinks he can now, by returning to England, show 
his royal master how to achieve corresponding results with the richer 
kingdom. Charles's mind misgave him; but Laud, Wentworth, and 
others promised him help by '' extraordinary ways," if the new Parlia- 
ment proved as '' untoward" as the old ones, and so he consented. 
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The very first petition presented to that new House of Commons 
was one against ship-money, monopolies, the Star Chamber, and other 
grievances. The House began to make its inquiries. It also prepared to 
go into the case of their own former colleague — ^Eliot — ^who had died, 
- as we have said, in the Tower, a martyr to their cause. In fact, the 
members were just pursuing the old course, and showing the old deter- 
mination — that of asserting the rights of civil liberty, and punishing 
its assailants; when Charles, unable to control his anger, sent for 
both Houses collectively to Whitehall ; and there stood and listened 
while the Lord Keeper told the members they must give supplies to 
begin with, and then the King would lend a gracious ear to grievances. 
BecaJl, but for a moment, the history of the reign up to this time, and 
then think of the cool audacity of such a proposition. "Yield your only 
weapon, and see how kindly I, your mortal enemy, will behave to you ;" 
said, in effect, the King. The Lords are convinced by it, however ; and 
vote that it shall be as the King wishes. The Commons instantly 
denounce that vote as a breach of privilege. The Lords wish to confer ; 
the Commons decline : — ^there can be no talk, no compromise on such 
a matter. The King urges the supplies ; he even promises he will give 
up ship-money if supplies are granted — as though such a promise was 
of the slightest value now ; if even he thought proper to keep it it 
would only be because he could find another equally arbitrary mode, to 
match the many modes he had already put in force at various times, to 
raise funds illegally. The Commons promise to consider all he says ; 
and pursue their deliberations in their own alarmingly quiet way, which 
promises to be also a "thorough" one on their side. Charles can 
bear no more : evidently the supplies will not precede grievances ; so 
again, and for the last time, he dissolves a Parliament. The next Par- 
liament will, in a more terrible sense, dissolve him. 

Despotism has now grown monotonous in its routine ; more arrests 
of offending members, more pecuniary exactions by ship-money, and 
other kindred agencies, follow hard upon the dissolution of this short 
Parliament. But events are thickening fast. The Scotch are now 
determined to enter England, in armed array, and compel Charles to 
submission. He hiuries to meet them ; but his officer. Lord Conway, 
is beaten, after a miserably-managed combat ; in fact, the English have 
no mind to the business. The royal forces retreat — are pursued by the 
Scotch, and the excitement and danger are hourly increasing ; so 
Charles reopens negotiations ; and, although the terms offered to him 
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are harsh, he is compelled to listen, to temporize, for now matters are 
also threatening in England. " Parliament !" and " Eedress of Griev- 
ances ! " are cries that grow hourly more loud and fierce in the King's ear. 
Twelve peers become the spokesmen of the universal feeling ; London 
petitions, in spite of Laud, who varolj tries to intimidate the people, and 
ten thousand names are there signed to the document. Lastly, the very 
people about the King, the Torkshiremen, who were in a measure 
supporting him, added their voices to the common demand— Parlia- 
ment ! Charles saw there was no alternative ; the beginning of the 
end had now indeed come ; the Parliament that he summoned was the 
one ever after to be memorable as the Long Parliament. 

It was in this assembly that a man began to be noticed who had 
previously attracted little attention &om the royalist party. It is to 
one of their number we are indebted for the following picture : — " I 
came," says the narrator, Sir Philip Warwick, " into the house one 
morning, well clad ; and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I 
knew not, very ordinarily apparaUed, for it was a plain cloth suit, 
which seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor ; his linen was 
plain and not very clean ; and I remember a speck or two of blood upon 
his little band, which was not much larger than his collar. His hat 
was without a hat-band. His stature was of good size ; his sword stuck 
close to his side ; his countenance swollen and reddish ; his voice sharp 
and untunable, and his eloquence full of fervour," etc. That is our first 
tangible, personal glimpse in history of Oliver Cromwell. The object 
of his speech was to defend a servant of Mr. Prynne's, who was 
charged with having dispersed " libels." 

At last then, Charles, Laud, and Strafford were once more compelled 
to face the outraged majesty of the people of England ; and had no longer, 
unhappily for them, the old resorts to flee to — ^no more adjournments, 
no more dissolutions were practicable ; their own weapons had somehow 
broken in their hands. The inquiry into grievances, and the inquisi- 
tion for innocent blood, began almost simultaneously. Prynne, Burton, 
and Bastwick are brought back in honour to London, and Strafford is 
impeached, and is sent to the Tower. Laud is also impeached and made 
prisoner ; the Bishop of Ely is 6rdered to give security that he will 
answer to judgment of Parliament ; six judges of the land are similarly 
dealt with for their iniquitous decision as to ship-money ; one of them 
is even arrested on the bench. So the storm roUs on, and Charles is 
powerless to arrest it. Strafford is tried ; Pym clinging to him with 
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inexorable pvirpose, aod tnimpettiii^ forth to tlie world the black 
account of the mlBdeeds of the iallen miniBter ; he is found gnilty^, eeoi- 
tenced, and at the laat moment ii, in effect, deeerted hj hia royal 
master, and bo goes to the scaffold. 

The Commons will grant supplies sow. The days of semblance of 
reformatiou have passed, and those of reality come. They are not 
trusting to promises; they have obtained, and are obtaining, pe^ 




formance. So Charles gets the supplieB. But at the same time be 
sees the Star Chamber aboliBbed ; alBO his High CommissioQ Court. 
He sees more biBhops impeached. He withdraws to Scotland. He is 
obviously scheming how to turn one country against the other. Pre- 
sently Ireland contributes more than its share to the general excitement 
and alarm. A terrible massacre of Frotestanta takes place ; the num- 
ber of the victims varying, with different authorities, from tweln 
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thousand to upwards of one hundred and fiftj-four thousand persons. 
And, worst of all, Charles and his Catholic Queen are supposed to he 
not yerj remotely connected, through their secret intrigues, with the 
causes of, or with the influences that led to, the calamity. When the 
TCing returns to London, he finds the Parliament showing its fears and 
jealousies, by guarding themselves during their deliberations. He, on 
his side, gives them increased cause for suspicion, by dismissing the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and replacing him by Colonel Lunsford, a 
mere tool. What does Charles meditate P What new victims is that 
Tower to receive? The answei^ is soon given. Charles accuses six 
members of Parliament of treason — Lord Eimbolton (a peer), Hollis, 
Hazelrig, Pym, Hampden, and Strode ; and he demands the last five 
from the Commons. The accused members appear in their places ; but 
the House is secretly warned that a great act of treachery is meditated ; 
that, in fact, Charles is coming suddenly, with a band of armed men, to 
arrest the five by force ; the members are compelled by the House to 
withdraw; the King is seen, as the doors are cast wide open, with 
hundreds of armed men at his back ; and had not the five gone before 
this moment, the bloodiest tragedy that ever stained the annals of Eng- 
lish history, would probably have taken place. The members were 
armed, and would — there can scarcely be a doubt of it — ^have resisted 
to the death the King's followers. It is one of the romances of history 
— ^the explanation of the act that prevented all this bloodshed by timely 
warning. Lady Carlisle had been tenderly attached to Lord Strafford, 
and was so sickened by the treatment he received at the last crisis of 
his fate from the King, whom he had served so unhesitatingly, that she 
seems, after her lover's death, to have burned to revenge him, even by 
friendly communication with Pym, the man who had pursued Strafford 
so unrelentingly. But Pym was an honourable and open antagonist, 
however terrible; and she may have felt only the greater respect for 
him, through the reaction and violence of her feelings with regard to 
Charles. She it was, at all events, that conveyed secretly, through 
Pym, the all-important intelligence of the King's plan. Colonel 
Lunsford's intended senrices at the Tower were now plain enough. But 
when Charles entered the House the birds had flown, to use his own 
expression. But while the blow he meditated had failed, the intention 
to strike the blow was made perfectly dear; and it removed the last 
ecmples. Erom that time, men of the most moderate — equally with 
those of the most detemiined — character^ mqA as Hampden, tot in- 
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stance, ia the one body, and Cromwell in the other, eav there wu no 
issue left, but force. From that time, indeed, both sides prepared for 
war; however, for decency's sake, or to leave open the poHsibilitieB of 
reconciliation, they veiled, with more or less of care, their proceedings. 
The rest of the sad, but sublime story, we need not dwell upon. 
Tremendous now was the hurry of events, after that eventful Ith of 
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January, 1612. Within four months of that day, two distinct and rinl 
governments claim and eierciae power ; in July, the Earl of Essex a 
appointed general of the army of Parliament ; in August (on the 25th), 
Charles formally raises the royal standard at Kottiugham ; in October, 
the first battle — Edgehill — ia fought, and four thousand men in fratri- 
cidal contest fell to the duat, with no very great military advantage to 
either side. Oxford becomes the King's headquarten, and is regularly 
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fortified. On the 18th of June in the following year, 1643, another and 
smaller battle is fought, but one of sadder consequence, Hampden is 
mortally woimded at Chalgrove, and dies a few days after. The Par- 
liament troops are defeated at Atherton Moor, but are successful at 
Ghrantham; where a man begins to emerge from the comparative 
obscurity of amateur military science — ^by name Oliver Cromwell. On 
the whole, as yet, the Eoyalists gain ground. They take Gainsborough, 
Lincoln, and Bristol. Another battle is fought on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, at Newbury ; and there Charles experiences as great a loss, in 
the person of the truly noble Lord Falkland, as the people had previ- 
ously suffered in the loss of Hampden : while these two men lived, it 
was just possible terms of accommodation might have been devised, both 
were so reasonable, and so true. Their early removal seems like a 
foreshadowing of destiny, that the bloody arbitrement of war was now 
to be wrought out to its fataUest conclusions. 

Milton is now in the field, in another sense, wielding a pen scarcely 
less formidable than would ultimately be the great Protector's sword. 
He began, in 1641, by his work against the Established Church, entitled 
" On Beformation ;" other works followed, especially " The ILeason of 
Church Government agaiost Prelacy ;" and most important of all his 
writings at this stage of affairs, was his noble " Areopagitica : a Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing." 

The EngHsh and Scotch parliaments and armies soon made common 
cause. In July (the 2nd) , 1644, Cromwell is again heard of, by the victory 
(chiefiy owing to him) of Marston Moor. Men's eyes look now yearn- 
ingly towards him, as one who will bring the contest to a speedy con- 
clusion, if he can but get the chance. Naseby Pield follows shortly, 
and Charles in person receives an utterly ruinous defeat at the hands 
of Fairfax and Cromwell, who is second in command. Li April, 1647, 
Charles seeks protection from the Scottish army, is given up to the Eng- 
lish army, is kept a prisoner for some time, buoying himself up all the 
while with hopes of yet succeedrug to his former power, by practising 
upon the jealousies of the different bodies of his enemies ; is finally 
brought to London, and there placed at last at the bar of national jus- 
tice, on the 19th of January, 1649, in Westminster Hall ; is condemned 
on the 27th, and beheaded on the 30th; Bradshaw sitting as his 
judge. There wanted but one condition to make this trial as just, as 
it was in other respects awful and salutary — ^the consent, or rather 
the initiative, of the whole people of England, as represented by the 
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bulk of its membera in FarliameDt ; and that wu precisely Ma 
conditioii that vaa wanting. The Hoose of Commons had been 
forcibly divided into two bodies — the Independents and Fresbyteriaiu 
— and the latter driven away, while the former, under the shelter of 
Cromwell and the army, had ordered the trial. Although this &ct cannot 
be denied, and ought not to be overlooked, it must also be remembered 
that what we know of the men who instituted or carried on tbe trial, 
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showH that they did nought in hate bat all in honour; and that yean 
afterwards, when some of the judges were brought in tbeir turn to Hio 
scaffold, they died glorifying with their last breath the act for whidi 
they suffered. And that act, immediately after its performance, wis 
grandly defended before the whole world, by one of the gieatest sod 
purest of men, John Milton- Putting aside, then, the mode in which 
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the trial and death of Charles was accomplished (and no other was 
then possible), there can be no manner of question now as to the 
broad issue that was tried. Was he a traitoi; to the people of England P 
We must answer that as his judges answered it — he was, and deserved 
death, as much as any traitor possibly could who had ever suffered 
under the operation of law. 

Of course there was, could be, no law applying to such a case. 
Statutes against treason had been instituted by monarchs, to defend 
themselves. What then? Charles had struck treasonably at the 
rights of the people and Parliament ; both people and Parliament had 
grappled with, and overthrown him. Was he now to escape punish- 
ment P Was he to be permitted fresh opportunities of wrapping 
England in the flames of civil war, with its obvious possibilities, the 
loss of all that had been achieved, and the ruin and judicial slaughter 
of the patriotic actors P Were fatnre would-be imitators of Charles 
to be instructed, by his life, that their worst fiuluree would be followed 
by impunity P Charles himself urged that be was only responsible 
to God; but Bradshaw, the judge, answered him, that '^ seeing God 
had, by his providence, overruled the plea^ the Court was determined 
to do so likewise." Posterity must respect, eren if it hesitates to 
sanction, the decision. 

And the dread of that penalty has nev^ sinoe been, never will be, 
forgotten ; and the principles that were struggled for through all this 
wonderful contest, were triumphant at hut. Not in Cromwell's time 
as Protector : for great, and wise, and magnanimous as be was, he 
could not overcome the difficulties of his position ; he could make 
Tlnglmni glorious abroad and peaceable at home, but he could not 
settle the bases of civil liberty ; could not even to fix the government 
as to prevent the restoration of Charles IL after his death. Not 
under that restoration, either, were the principles of the revolution 
triumphant ; on the contrary, in spite of the wit, and courage, and 
political parity of an Andrew Marvell, there seemed to be a relapse 
into every kind of social, political, and religions disunion and cor- 
ruption, and men were driven to dream of a restoration as against 
the restoratioo. And there were plots and victims, and among these, 
some of the most iUnstrioas names in histoij ; Algernon Sidney, who 
avowedly died £or the good old cause of tiie Commonwealth men; and 
Lord WiQiam Bnssell, who song^ only eoustttutiansl gowemmeat 
such as we now enjoj, and who died nndor tiie ezeeotioner^s Innds, m 
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payment of the penalty exacted by the second Charles for aU snch 
patriotic aspirations, wherever he could establish a colourable pretence 
of overt act against those who were inspired by them. 

Still lesB could men look to Charles's brother and successor, James 
H., for the triumph of the principles that Fym and Hampden, and 
Milton and Cromwell, had struggled for ; and yet it was precisely to 
him in a certain sense that their immediate establiahment was due. 
It was bis ostentatious tyranny that brought matters to a climax, and 




compelled the entire nation to interfere, and change the dynasty, by 
sending for the Prince of Orange, a Protestant and constitutionalist. 
With hia arrival, the terrible gates of revolution — revolution, we mean, 
in the hope and need of civil liberty — that Charles I. had opened, 
were now again closed : and happily for ever. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SETTLEMENT OP THE EXISTINa CONSTITITTION. 

AMONGt tlie eminent Englishmen who were said to have acted in entire 
but secret unison with the Prince of Orange, during the last few months 
of the reign of the second James, was the great lawyer, Lord Somera. 
The success of the movement, as shown by the flight of James and the 
arrival of William, brought, of coiuree, all the more important friends 
of the latter prominently before the public. Thus, when William and 
Mary were accepted as the King and Queen of England, Lord Somers 
was nominated a member of the committee that was appointed to put 
together the essential parts of the future constitution, having before it 
these express objects — the security of the Protestant religion, and of 
the laws and liberties of the country. An elaborate report was pre- 
pared, and submitted by the first — ^to a second — committee, of which 
Somers was chairman; and it was that document which formed the 
basis of the Declaration of Bights, which was agreed to by King, 
Queen, and the two Houses of Parliament, and subsequently confirmed 
by a solemn statute — the Bill of Bights — ^which thenceforward became 
a new kind of Magna Charta. To whom, individually, belongs the 
honomr of framing this grand instrument, will probably never be known 
now with any exactitude ; but Lord Somers is popularly supposed to 
have been the man, and there can be little doubt but that the sup- 
position is correct ; for, in addition to the facts we have previously 
narrated, let it be remembered that he had all the industry, the fixed 
constitutional principle, and the clear insight into the wants and pos- 
sibilities of the time that were requisite at so serious an epoch. We 
are then, we believe, only doing fitting honour to the memory of the 
chief author of the Act of Settlement, in connecting with it the name 
of Lord Somers. 

And what is it that we find in this famous document from which all 
men now consent to date the establishment of the constitution — ^this 
Bill of Bights ? Let us aeC; premising that it begins by reciting iii 
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full the Declaration we have preyiously spoken of, so that both 
documents are substantiallj one. 

The arbitrary and illegal acts of the late King are enumerated as 
the ground-work of all that follows, and then the assembled Lords and 
Commons, vindicating, '* as their ancestors in like cases have usually 
done," their ancient rights and liberties, declare-^ 

That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the execution 
of laws by regal authority, without the consent of Paiiiament, is 
illegal ; 

That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of 
late, is illegal; 

That the commission for erecting the late Court of Commissioners 
for Ecclesiastical Causes, and all other commissions and courts of like 
nature, ^e illegal and pernicious; 

That the levying money for or to the use of the Crown by pretence 
of prerogative without grant of Parliament, for longer time or in other 
manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal; 

That it is the right of the subject to petition the King, and all 
commitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal; . 

That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom 
in time of peace, unless it be with consent of Parliament, is against 
law; 

That the subjects which are Protestant may have arms for their 
defence suitable to their condition, and as allowed by law ; 

That elections of members of Parliament ought to be free ; 

That the freedom of speech and debates or proceedings in Parlia- 
ment ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of Parliament ; 

That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted; 

That juries ought to be duly empannelled and returned, and jurors 
which pass upon men in trials for high treason ought to be fiee- 
holders ; 

That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular 
persons before conviction, are illegal and void; 

That for the redress of all grievances, and for the amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Parliaments ought to be 
held frequently ; 
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And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the 
premises as their undoubted rights and liberties. 

So much for tbe security of the civil liberties of England. Let us 
now see what were the arrangements regarding the succession to the 
throne — a question always intimately connected with the rights of the 
people and of Parliament, and never more so than now, when the 
new arrangements were connected with a new king, leaving the old 
ones to their natural supporter, the previous and still living monarch. 
The crown, then, was, by the Bill of Eights, settled first upon 
"William and Mary; after their death, upon the bodily heirs of Mary; 
then, in default of such issue, upon the Princess Anne of Denmark 
(subsequently Queen Anne) and her bodQy heirs ; and lastly, if she 
had no children, then upon the heirs of the body of King WiQiam. But 
a few years later (in 1700) a second Act was passed, by which the suc- 
cession after Anne was limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover (granddaughter of James I.), and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants. It is by this law that the existing royal family of 
England enjoy the crown. 

Annexed to the arrangements for the succession were certain con- 
ditions, two of which are stiU noteworthy. The actual sovereign must 
join in communion with the Established Church. No pardon under 
the great seal of England can be pleaded to an impeachment by the 
Commons in Parliament. 

Beading this Bill of Bights, and then looking round at our present 
political condition, we cannot but see how thoroughly successful our 
patriots have been at last. But the gain, for the time, was rather one 
to be thought of for future results, than for any immediate and large 
benefit to the people. All these great charters, and petitions of right, 
and declarations, were after all but organic instruments of good 
government, not good government itself. We could not go on with- 
out them, but when we did at last get them, neither monarchs nor 
statesmen, nor even Parliament itself, showed any great desire to 
use them to achieve a true advance. 

Court intrigues ; great wars with the Erench ; incessant tamperings 
with, in order to corrupt. Parliament ; extension of the boundaries 
of empire ; and the growth of parties — ^Whigs and Tories — ^having 
too often merely party objects in view ; — ^these and similar matters were 
what chiefly occupied attention for the next century, and so dis- 
tracted the public thoughts from what should be the foremost aim 
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of national and of individual life — ^internal progress and culture,! 
And when a great change and new movement did begin, it was 
apparently in order to undo rather than to secure for us the very 
guarantees we had obtained. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE GHIEE GTJAItANTEES OE ENGLISH CIYIL LIBEBTY. 

Apabt from the one grand paramount idea — Parliament — ^which con- 
tains, and ever must contain within itself, all possible securities for 
individual and national liberty that the advancement of knowledge 
and civilization shall show to be desirable, — apart, though not to be dis- 
sociated from this all-potent tribunal, — ^are to be recognized certain 
vital and fundamental laws, without which all other political con- 
ditions are more or less nugatory. Taxation and representation must, 
for instance, go together ; and taxation means (as, we believe, will be 
ultimately acknowledged by every one, though it is not so yet) subjec- 
tion not to taxes only, but to all the legal exactions of government ; 
for if it be slavery to pay pecuniary demands that you have had no hand 
through a parliamentary representative, in agreeing ought to be made, 
surely it is still greater slavery to submit to laws affecting your 
health, character, personal security, domestic relations, life, religion ; 
and in the making of which laws you have had no sort of voice or 
consultation. 

This, then, is one of the guarantees — taxation coincident with 
representation. Yet we see, in the attempt of Government arbitranlj 
to tax our colonies abroad, how little they had learnt &om the unsuc- 
cessful attempts of the Stuart kings to tax our people at home. Ooi 
American brethren were moving on in the peaceful tenor of their usual 
way, when suddenly they were astounded by hearing that they were 
to be taxed by an English Parliament; in other words, that the 
Grenville Stamp Act had passed. Benjamin Eranklin was then in 
England, acting as agent for some of the American States. He 
denounced it at once as arbitrary and illegal. He appealed earnestly 
to the Qovernmeut and to the most influential men, but was treated 
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with personal indignity. Of coarse, vhea men have made ap their 
miade to do an arbitrary set, they don't like to be told the naked 
ugly truth; and so, Franklin, finding he could do no good here, 
hurried back to America. He was immediately elected to a Gougress of 
Delegates, vhich had been formed at his adrice, and which had drawn 
up a Declaration of Bights. Tlien came the tea riot at Boston, then 
the first bloodshed at Lexington in the defeat of the British regulars 




by the American volunteers, then the greater battle and greater defeat 
of the British troops on Bunker's Hill, followed by the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1776, and the protracted war. 

Then — too late— the British&OTemment was willing to treat, and 
-resign all its pretensions, if only the idea of American independence 
were abandoned. Lord Howe met Franklin and other comroisBionerB 
to try if they could agree, but both parties found that the one point 
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alone on vrhich they were restricted, waa that very one of indepen- 
dence, so the negotiations broke oC Franklin was then sent by 
Congress to Paris. He was there so well received, and he there so 
well played his part, that a treaty of alliance was at last concluded, 
though not until the Americans had wonderfully strengthened their 
ambassadors by news of the capitulation of Burgoyne's entire army of 
several thousand men to the revolutionary forces. 

England struggled on a while, but uselessly. She had no moral 
strength in the contest, and her material strength could not be dis- 
played at so great a distance from her own shores, in successful 
opposition to an entire people, possessing the same blood, knowledge, 
arms, and sense of national and patriotic life. In 1783 George III. 
was enforced to give his consent ' to a treaty of peace ; and, more 
humiliating still to many of the English statesmen of the day, 
Franklin signed the document on the 3rd of September. 

It might have been reasonably supposed that now, at last, was 
ended that critical experiment which began in the attempt of the 
Grenville ministry to tax those hy the British Parliament who were not 
represented in the British Parliament, and which, as we have said, was 
only a new manifestation of the old spirit, as shown in the. endeavour 
of the king to tax his subjects without their consent. But when once 
the ball of political agitation is set goings no one can say when or 
where it will stop. It was a very little ball apparently at the outset, 
but it swelled amazingly as it rolled ; and when it had at last reached 
its utmost size, and knocked against the British empire, and shattered 
it so, that all the American colonies were lost for ever by the collision ; 
and when for a moment it did there seem to rest, it was but for a 
moment only, and the world next heard of it in the tremendous 
upheavings of the Prench Bevolution, which were obviously and 
naturally brought on by the national excitement during the American 
War, and by the success of Prance and America in humiliating the 
arms of England. Ideas of freedom were now scattered broadcast 
over Prance, and presently it was discovered that that unhappy lan4 
had troubles of its own, in the state of the bulk of the population, far 
worse than any that La Payette had crossed the Atlantic to remove. 
And so began that most terrible of all revolutions ; peaceable at first, 
and full of promise, but changing, as it went on under the sad circum- 
stances and conditions of the time, into a chaotic scene of blood and 
violence, and wild and feverish aspirations, that gladdened its enemies 
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and grieved its friends, through the whole civilized world. At first in 
England men of all ranks welcomed the new movement, and shared in 
much of its hopes. But as it gave way to excesses, so the feeling 
towards it changed ; until after a ^little time, by a common enough re- 
action, the idea of liberty itself became connected with that miserable 
and bloody travesty of it which !France exhibited, m the minds of the 
governing elasses ef England ; and from^ that moment everything was 
done, even to the extent of falsehood and slander, to turn the hearts 
of the people oi England against the people of Erance, and against 
everything that breathed of liberal aspiration. Then it was that one 
of England's great men, Edmund Burke, was tried, and found wanting. 
He had become the leader of the Whig party, by his political and 
literary genius, and up to the time of the French Bevolution was gene- 
rally to be found struggling in the cause of the people as a Eeformer. 
And to him we were indebted, in- 1782, for that great bill of econo- 
mical reform by which he signalized his possession of office as pay- 
master of the forces. But the very instant the Erencb Bevolution 
broke out, his mind changed. It is all-important to notice that he 
did not wait for the crimes oi the French Bevolution to make him turn 
against it ; he was against it even &om the period of the first assemblage 
of the States G-eneral. Of course when the revolution had committed 
itself by its crimes, he not only felt justified, but puzeued it more 
relentlessly, and with greater success. His famous book, the 
^' Beflections," had an immense effect in creating, first,- the hostile 
feeling against Erance, which, subsequently, hurried us into unjust 
warfare, and brought on the Nemesis of a mighty National Debt (and 
Burke himself aided this effect in every possible way, by directly urging 
war against the principles and practices of Jacobinism); and^, secondly, 
by creating a habitual dislike through English society to everything 
that savoured of liberalism, or independent political thought. 

It was very different with another man, his contemporary,. friend, 
and disciple, who was, like Burke, a Whig, nay, who had drawn from 
Burke's own mind and career much of the chief nourishment that 
made Eox what he was,- an ardent, able, eloquent, and honest states- 
man, whose principles were, peace abroad, conciliation at . home, pn»- 
gress in civil and religious liberty. The unjust war with America 
roused all his patriotic feelings, energy, and genius in favour of the 
oppressed provinces. He pursued his way constantly and conscientiously 
in opposition to the narrow, bigoted policy of George UI., and waa 
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honoured, therefore, bj that monarch'B moet inveterate peraonal 
hostility. His libel Bill placed him among the foremoet of conatitu< 
tional legifilatora. His India Bill, thongh muucceoBful, showed the 
high Btatosman-like order of his mind. And when the French Bevolu- 
tion broke out, and went on, now well, now ill, but always including 
the welfare of a mighty nation. Fox supported it wheoi he thought it 
light, blamed it, or more than blamed it, when he saw it wrong or 




criminal. But he would not do what Burke wiahed, plunge tiiia 
country into war to put down the principles of the French Serolutioit, 
many of which were admirable in theraeeWes ; neither would he re^n 
all hope of France, or consider her beyond the pale of nations, becaoee 
she was passing through a terrible period of transition, and not doing 
it altogether in the wisest way. So he and Burhe quarrelled ; and we 
know nothing in the personal history of our public men more touching 
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than this rupture. But it was inevitable, Burke's views being what 
they then were. The Government was bent upon rolling back the 
march of progress at home by a war with Erance, and its domestic 
policy was actuated by the one idea — destroy or discredit every man or 
every thing that opposed such a war. All who doubted its wisdom 
" were regarded by Mr. Pitt's government," says Miss Martineau, in 
her " History of the Peace," " as seditious persons ; and suspected 
sedition was hunted down with a ferocity to the last degree unwise in 
such times. Clergymen and other educated men in Scotland were 
doomed to transportation for speeches and acts of political license, such 
as always grows under persecution ; and attempts were made to bring 
others to the gibbet in England for constructive treason ; attempts 
which, if not baffled by the sense and courage of the juries, would have 
been ground enough, in such a crisis, for such a revolution in Eng- 
land as would secure to men their constitutional rights. There was 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus^ a stringent Alien BlQ, and, finally, 
in 1796, the Seditious Meetings Bill, which was so oppressive and un- 
constitutional that ]VIr. Pox and the leaders of the opposition seceded 
from the House of Commons when the bill was committed." 

So that already the old war between King and Parliament, as 
representative of the people, had changed to a new war between the 
Parliament, as a tool of the King, and of the wealthier and more aris- 
tocratic class on the one side, and of the people on the other ; though, 
happily, it is of the very nature of Parliaments that there must be 
always some men there able and willing to speah their mind in favour 
of the people ; and out of that speaking, if it can but be steadily main- 
tained, will certainly at last grow action, legislation, justice, liberty. 
But there are times when silence, and even withdrawal from the right 
of speaking, are more alanning to the despots of government than the 
freest license of the tongue. Queen Mary, as we have seen, could not 
patiently stjuid such a course. Similar cases have repeatedly occurred 
in our own days, since the last revolution of 1848. Probably Pitt was 
seriously affected by Pox's secession from Parliament, but did not care 
to let it be shown, or to pause in the imposing march of national affairs 
to consider ulterior consequences. 

After Pitt's death Pox returned to politics and to the ministry, but 
he also died (in 1808) before he could achieve his great object, peace 
with Prance ; but, during his last moments, how grateful must have 
been the reflection to him that he had kept alive the smouldering 
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sparks of liberty, when they might otherwise have been completely 
trampled out. 

In passing away, at last, from this great and seductive theme, with 
which all our political progress is so intimately connected, the right of 
taxation, one cannot but earnestly wish all readers of these pages to 
note how every principle that has been contended for, how all the 
bloodshed that has happened, how all the costly experiments that have 
been made, extending through so many centuries, are now once more at 
stake by the recent decision of the House of Lords, that they have the 
right to suspend the removal of a tax that the House of Commons has 
abolished. If that be so, of cousre henceforward the House of Lords 
must, for decency's sake, go into the whole subject, examine all esti- 
mates ; do, in fact, just what the Commons do before deciding — ^have 
brought before it all the materials of a safe and comprehensive judg- 
ment. Which means : Let the Lords quietly undo all the nation has done. 
The entire spirit of our political history shows that the people are to tax 
themselves by the means of their representatives in the Commons, and 
that such right is the corner-stone of the whole constitutiontil structure ; 
puU that out or loosen it, and sooner or later we shall have the whole 
building down about our ears, and have everything to begin anew. 
Our countrymen must take care we don't have to embark on any such 
perilous sea; the error made must be remedied at once, and doubtless 
it will be. 

Passing on now to another of the great guarantees we have referred 
to, let us say a few words upon the writ of habeas corpus. In its chief 
and political meaning (for it has also a legal and technical meaning 
that does not now concern us), the writ of habeas corpm is that which 
is issued by a judge or a court when a case of illegal confinement is 
alleged. By this writ it is ordered that the body of the prisoner be 
produced by him who detains it, that the date and cause of the capture 
and detention be stated, and that the parties concerned submit to the 
award of the court. This simple yet admirable provision was wrung 
from Charles I., after he had shown how great was the necessity 
for some such safeguard ; but it was so tampered with or evaded by 
him, and by his son, Charles II., that, in the thirty-first year of 
the latter's reign, the existing Act was passed, which has proved 
perfectly su£B.cient for the object sought; too sufficient, indeed, to 
please such Governments as those of Mr. Pitt and of Lord Sidmouth, 
and so they hit upon the practice of suspending it in all times of alleged 
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danger, though, of course, those were the precise periods during 
"which alone it could be of any serious value. It is the beauty of this 
law that it shelters only the innocent ; for if they who avail themselves 
of it are guilty, or even under suspicion of legal guilt, the only effect 
of the writ of habeas corpus is to insure that they shall be legally 
dealt with ; it sets free those only against whom there is no case, and 
whose very arrest was an outrage. 

In connection with this subject we may fitly notice press- warrants 
and general-warrants. The practice of impressment no longer exists, 
though we believe the legal right to impress seamen is still maintained; 
but during the course of the last ceiitury nothing was more common 
than for poor fellows (just arrived, perhaps, from a long foreign voyage 
in a merchant ship) to be suddenly seized by a press-gang, acting under 
a press-warrant. If the victims resisted they were knocked down, 
brutally punished, and often carried in a half-senseless state on board 
some royal ship. The novels of the time are full of illustrations of 
this monstrous and cruel custom. John Wilkes, while acting as an 
alderman of London, made an ineffectual attempt to resist their intro- 
duction into the City, stating his opinion that press-warrants were far 
worse and more illegal than general-warrants, those instruments of 
arbitrary power on which he had roused all England, and kept it for 
years in an almost perilous state of excitement. 

In a certain number of a periodical called the North Briton^ 
Wilkes accused the King of uttering a falsehood in the speech he had 
made while proroguing Parliament. Now, either the offence was bad 
enough to come fairly under the operation of the ordinary laws, and 
might thus be punished ; or it was one of those liberties of the press 
which approach license, and which, however annoying and inexcusable, 
cannot be otherwise punished than by the reprobation of public 
opinion; or, lastly, the statement was true, and the worst offender was 
his Majesty, who had set so bad an example to his people. But the 
King's ministers seem to have thought the mere statement was a crime 
BO great as to place Wilkes altogether beyond the protection of law^ 
and to have left him to their and the royal pleasure to do as they 
might please with ; so out of that inexhaustible armoury, legal pre- 
cedent, they found a weapon called general-warrant wherewith to attack 
Wilkes in a mode he little expected. We may here transcribe an 
interesting document, with which we have been favoured by a corres- 
pondent, in illustration of the nature of these geneial-warraQts. It is 
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a copy of a warrant that was originally issued by Judge Jefireys, of 
infamous memory ; and this copy was sent to Wilkes himself, after 
he had become conspicuous by his contest with the G-ovemment. 

COPY OT THE WAEBANT. 

*' Angl : Sf. - • Whereas I am informed that there ore divers ill-disposed persons 
who write, print, and publish. Treasonable, Popish, Seditious, and ScandaLous 
Books, Pamphletts, and Pictures, endearouring thereby to disturb the minds of his 
Majesties Subjects, and the Peace of this Kingdome : 

'* These are therefore in his Majesties name to charge and command jou and every 
of you, iipon sight hereof, to be aiding and assisting to Robert Stephens, his 
Majesties Messenger for the Press, in making diligent search in all suspected places, 
and to seize all such Books, Pamphletts, and Pictures, as he shall be informed of in 

any Booksellers, Printers, Binders Shops or Warehouses, 

[^The arms of the or in any Ship or Vessell, or other place whatsoerer, to 

Chief-Justice Jeffreys^] the end they may be disposed off according to Law. 

GEO: JEPPBEYS. Likewise, if you shall be informed off the Authors, 

Printers, Publishers, or any other Persons in whose 
Custody you shall find such Books, Pamphletts, or Pictures, you are to apprehend 
and bring before me, or any of his Majesties Justices of the Court of King's Bench, 
or some other of his Majesties Justices of the Peace, to be proceeded against 
according to Law. Hereof fail not at your Perills. Dated the 1st day of Septemben 
Anno Dom. 1684 

** To all Mayors, Justices, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Constables, Headboroughs, and all 
other Officers and Ministers whom these may concern. 

" To Robert Stephens, Messenger for the Press, and Custom-house 
Waiter and Searcher." 



The Grovemment now took a hint from the estimable judge 
whose arms and signature are on the margin ; and issued one of 
these general-warrants, that is to say, a warrant naming no persouy 
and which left it to the messengers to seize whomsoever they might 
suspect to be the author of the seditional and treasonable article in the 
North Briton, and which also authorized them to seize papers, etc., 
belonging to such suspected person. The messengers began, just as 
might have been expected, by arresting an entirely innocent person ; 
then they took into custody the publisher, who gave up the names of the 
printer and of the author, the latter being Wilkes, then a member of 
the House of Commons. They went to arrest him, but he so frightened 
them by his bold front, in assuring them they were acting under an 
illegal warrant, and by his threats, that they went away ; but in the 
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morning they returned, took Hm, and carried him to Lord Halifax, the 
Secretary of State. Presently he saw a friend, Lord Temple, who hurried 
off to get a writ of Tiahecis corpus^ but, before the clerk could get it 
ready, Wilkes, who refused to answer questions, was carried off in a 
coach to the Tower, and closely confined. But the writ soon followed 
him, and forced open even those strong Tower gates, and compelled his 
captors to produce him at Westminster Hall ; where he defended himself 
with his usual courage and audacity, affirmed there was a dark plan on foot 
against the liberties of the nation, and that ministers had tried to make 
him a victim because he could neither be bought nor corrupted. The 
Lord Chief-Justice Pratt delivered the opinion of the judges, that the 
commitment and the warrant were not in themselves illegal, there being 
numerous precedents, but that Mr. Wilkes was protected from their 
operation by the privilege of Parliament. He was accordingly dis- 
charged in a kind of triumph, but immediately prosecuted by the 
Attorney- G-eneral for the libel. And then began a series of struggles 
betwixt Wilkes and the Ministry, in which the people, to an immense 
extent, took the part of the former and looked upon him as a second Pym 
or Hampden, championing the public liberties ; and though he was of 
a very different and vastly inferior mettle to theirs, doubtless John 
Wilkes did help the nation to stem the constantly rising tide of 
governmental despotism. 

The other great guarantees to which we referred in the title of this 
chapter are the jury, the free press, and the right of free public meeting 
and association. These, and the writ of habeas corpus, are the four 
fundamental bases on which have been slowly and laboriously erected 
the majestic temple of English civil liberty. And what do they all 
amount to but this ? — the right of men to commune freely with each 
other by the pen or the tongue — ^freedom from all personal control 
except under the operation and sanction of the law — and an honest, 
impartial judgment by our equals — the jury — if the law is set in opera- 
tion against us. Take what country or what time you vnll, and you will 
always find these same questions rising up in the contests between 
despotism and liberty. And no wonder ; for if truth and error can but 
be fairly set face to face, the triumph of the former is assured. 

And we perceive, in looking at the policy of the Tory ministers of 
the last century and of the beginning of the present one, that they 
knew perfectly the value to the people of these organic instru- 
nieDtSy and that they were unwearied in their efforts to tamper with 
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and weaken, and — ^had they so far succeeded— ultimately to destroy them. 
Tor there is no stopping-place either for despotism or for liberty ; each 
must go on in its respective path. We shall now glance at some of the 
more salient political incidents affecting these guarantees. 

Eirst, as to juries. Their introduction has been generally ascribed 
to Alfred, and it would be pleasant to have such a fact to add to the 
many glorious features of his reign. But, on the whole, it is probable 
he only brought into more general use, and into a higher state of 
utility, this inestimable instrument of justice between man and man. 
So early as the period of the Saxon Heptarchy mention is made of six 
Welsh and six Anglo-Saxon freemen, men of property, who were ap- 
pointed to try causes between England and Wales, and who were made 
responsible, with their whole estates, for false verdicts. In the early 
part of the tenth century the plaintiff and the defendant used to feed 
the jury, and thence arose the custom of denying them sustenance after 
the evidence had been heard, and which has been carried to so ludicrous 
an extent, that on one occasion jurors were fined for having fruit in 
their pockets when they withdrew to consider their verdict, though the 
fruit was not eaten. Another jury (at Sudbury) growing restive under 
this severe treatment, and unable to agree, broke their way out of 
the court, and ran off to their homes. All-powerful for good, and 
especially for liberty, as this institution has proved, evil governments 
have found many modes of impairing its power or corrupting its 
character. Informer days judges did not hesitate to threaten juries, 
while considering their verdict, or when they were returning one hostile 
to the judge's directions. Grovernments have even gone so far as to 
punish them afterwards for displeasing verdicts. But these were inter- 
ferences so obviously in opposition to all sense of natural law and 
justice, that they could exist only in those dark, troublous times when 
liberty seems destined, like individual men, to taste the purifying 
influences of sorrow, conflict, and despair, preparatory to some new 
advance and triumph. But it was different with those cases where 
questions of law and precedent could be brought in to confuse or to 
arbitrarily narrow the boundary lines dividing the province of the 
judge from that of the jury. It was in such cases, accordingly, that 
Tory governments and Tory judges (for, alas, there were Tory judges in 
those days ; judges, we mean, belonging to a party, though acting in 
the name of the nation) sought to restrict the power and functions of 
juries. Thus, in the case of Fenn, a Quaker, indicted for sedUiouily 
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preaching to a multitude twmultuoualy assembled, the jury simply found 
him guilfcy of speaking to people in Qracechurch Street ; and when the 
Secorder said to them that no doubt they meant he had been speaking 
to a tumult of people there, the foremen repHed they allowed no such 
thing, but adhered to their verdict. The Eecorder refused to receive it 
thus. They withdrew, reconsidered, and then acquitted the prisoner. 
In consequence, they were themselves fined forty marks each, and 
imprisoned till the payment should be made. One of the jurors, 
Edward Bushell (let us cherish the name of all such noble but obscure 
pioneers of liberty), refused to pay, sued out a writ of habeas corpus, 
appeared before Lord Chief- Justice Vaughan, and there had the heart- 
felt delight to hear the learned Lord say — " If the judge, having heard 
the evidence given in court (for he knows no other), shaU tell the jury 
upon this evidence that the law is for the crown, and they, under the' 
pain of fine and imprisonment, are to find accordingly, every man sees 
that the jury is but a troublesome delay, great charge, and of no use in 
determining right and wrong ; and therefore the trials by them may be 
better abolished than continued ; which were a strange and new-found 
conclusion, after a trial so celebrated for many hundred of years in this 
country." The stout-hearted juror was discharged ; and so the Govern- 
ment and its creatures were finally stopped in that direction. 

But among the most striking of the causes in which juries, free press, 
and free meetings were struck at by the Grovemment, were those in 
which Mr., afterwards Lord, Erskine stood forth as the popular cham- 
pion. He was the firm adherent of Eox in his political views, and 
possessed, perhaps, of even a mightier power of oratory than that great 
statesman. But he had his mission quite apart from the one so nobly 
fulfilled by Eox. Erskine was a lawyer ; and it is hardly possible to 
overrate the value of the splendid services he rendered to the cause 
of civil liberty, by his combination of profound legal knowledge, glorious 
eloquence, patriotic feeling, and indomitable courage. Early in his official 
career he was obliged to resign, because of his refusal to abandon 
Thomas Paine when prosecuted for his " Eights of Man." How little 
sympathy Erskine had with Paine's other views he showed unmistake- 
ably, when, some years later, he himself conducted the prosecution of 
Paine's " Age of Reason." It will not be without interest, we think, 
for our readers to note a little in detail some of the trials in which 
Erskine was engaged, what principles he had to assail or defend, and 
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to recognize how much of our present happy Blate in all Buch matten 
IB owing to the stand he then made. 

The Dean of St. ABaph'e case involved the question whether, in pro- 
■ecutions for libel, the jurf is to judge of fact alone, or of law and &ct 
conjointly. For many years the courts had ruled that juries had no 
cognizance of the nature of an imputed libel beyond sscertainiiig hov 
tu the meaning ascribed in the indictment to passages chiu^;ed » 




libellous was borne out by evidence ; and if publication had taken place, 
Whether the meaning, when thus eatablished, was in itself libellous or 
not, the judge undertook to decide. Erskinenow determined to teat that 
doctrine ; and contended, in the Dean's case, for the right of the jury to 
decide whether or not the pamphlet was a libel ; and then he rested tbe 
defence to the jury on the broad principle, that the publication of the 
tract, without any criminal intention, but, on the contrary, with s 
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sincere desire to benefit the country, was not libellons. The jury 
returned a verdict of " guilty of publishing only," We can give only 
passages from the exciting scene that ensued:^ 

" Mr, Justice Buller — K you find him guilty of publication, you 
must not say the word only. 

" Mr. Ershine — By that they meant there was no sedition. 
" A Juror — ^We only find him guilty of publishing : we do not find 
anything else. 

" Mr. Justice Buller — If you only attend to what is said, there is no 
question or doubt." 

And he then repeated a kind of legal explanation of the most 
strictly formal character, showing that aU was clear enough, and 
that to include the word only would negative the inuendoes of the 
indictment. Of course they would ; and perfectly well counsel and 
jury knew what they were about, and what they were determioled 
npon, but equally determined was the judge. 

" Mr. Justice Buller — You say he is guilty of publishing the 
pamphlet, and that the meaning of the inuendoes is as stated in 
the indictment? 

"-4 Juror — Certainly. 

" Mr. Ershine — Is the word only to stand as part of your verdict ? 
"-4 Juror — Certainly. 

" Mr. Ershine — Then I insist it shall be recorded. 
^^ Mr. Justice Buller — Then the verdict must be misunderstood. 
Let me understand the jury. 

" Mr, Ershine — The jury do understand their verdict, 
*^ Mr. Justice Buller — Sir, I will not be interrupted. 
" Mr. Ershine — I stand here aa an advocate for a brother citizen, 
and I desire that the word only may be recorded. 

" Mr. Justice Buller — Sit down, sir ! Eemember your duty, or I 
shall be obliged to proceed in another manner. 

" Jfr. Ershine — Tour lordship may proceed in what manner you 
think fit. I know my duty as well as your lordship knows yours, 
and shall not alter my conduct." 

The judge, after a protracted contest, skilfiilly turned the issue in 
a new direction, and apparently to the end he wanted, by obtaining a 
verdict from the jury that they found the dean guilty of publication, 
but that whether a libel or not they did not find, and that the intention 
they left to the court. But even then, during this SQttl^ment, onQ 

B B 
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juror had the courage to say, " That is not the verdict;" but the others 
were browbeaten into the kind of compromise we have indicated. 
Finally, the question was disposed of by Mr. Fox's Libel Bill in 1792, 
which declared the right of the jury to return a general verdict on the 
whole matter — an inestimable right, indeed, as England would have 
found to its cost very soon, if it had not then been so settled. 

But the grandest of all these trials (which were begun by Govern- 
ment in a spirit of the most lawless intimidation, but ended in 
fixing more firmly in the hearts of the people the love for, and 
right estimation of, the guarantees for liberty that were being 
assailed) was the prosecution of Home Tooke, Hardy, and Thelwall, in 
1794. The abstract power of Parliament as against the King having 
now, after the Eevolution of 1688, ceased to be in danger, the purifica- 
tion of Parliament, and the preparation of it to do its duty to the 
people at large, naturally became the next great question ; in other 
words, Eeform of Parliament now began to be talked of, and to be 
advocated by many and eloquent lips, and to be the subject of meetings 
and associations. How was this portentous movement to be met? 
Not, of course, by free discussion, and still less by conciliation. No; 
treat every reformer, who makes a single public movement to obtain 
reform, as a traitor ! That was the recipe of our Tory and paternal 
G-ovemment. And mark how they proceeded. They determined to 
work what has been called the law of constructive treason. Hardy was 
first tried. The charge against him was no less than that of compassing 
the death of the King, and the evidence of his intentions was made to 
consist in an alleged conspiracy to subvert by force the constitution, 
under pretence of procuring^ hy legal meanSf a reform of the Souse 
of Commons. So that, by successive steps of ingenious legal reasoning, 
the reformer was constructed into a traitor ; and there only needed a 
pliant jury to send him off to the block or the gallows. Let the 
reader think of the position of civil liberty in this country when such 
things could be attempted on such pretences, and then let him 
remember with astonishment that all this occurred only sixty-six 
years ago. 

The Parliament, as if to show how detestable in its eyes were the 
men who dared to think it could need any reformation, actually passed 
a bill, declaring in the preamble that such a conspiracy did exist; 
thus going half-way to prepare juries to do that which was expected 
from them* The trial came on, and England had reason to be grateful 
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for hep defender. Erskine was the counsel. He knew well — too well — 
the solemnity of the occasion, and the imminence of the danger he had 
then to confront. But he rose to the height of his argument. He 
sought at first simply to convince the jury by his searching logic and 
by his exhaustive legal knowledge. He showed them with what strict- 
ness Edward lU.'s treason-law had been always limited and defined. 
He also showed them that granting there had been the intention to 
hold a convention. to obtain reform; nay, granting even that that 
intention might be construed into a conspiracy to levy war, stiU he 
denied that the resulting offence would be the high treason that was 
charged against the prisoner, unless the conspiracy for war was directly 
pointed against the King's person. !N^ow, it had been proved by the 
evidence that there was no disaffection personally towards the King, 
and Erskine knew the strength of his position in that respect. With 
passionate eloquence, rising by degrees to higher and higher flights, he 
made them see that there should be the clearest possible evidence of 
evil intention in any case, and in this especially so, because the inten- 
tion alleged waa so utterly foreign to the avowed aims of the prisoner. 
He showed these aims to be generally the same as those of the Earl 
of Chatham, Burke, and of Pitt, the minister himself (who had at one 
time been a favourer of parliamentary reform) ; nay, that the precise 
measure of reform now sought had been advocated by a member of 
the Pitt cabinet, the Duke of Eichmond. It was not the prisoner 
Hardy only, or the other prisoners whose trials had to follow, or 
Erskine, who breathed again freely, as the verdict, " Not guilty," was 
delivered, but all that was honest, and liberal, and enlightened 
through England. Tooke and ThelwaU were successively acquitted 
as Hardy had been; and then all the other intended prosecutions 
were abandoned. The younger among our readers may understand 
now why it is they hear from time to time of solemn dinners being 
still held annually, in honour of these great trials by jury, and of the 
institution which protected Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall from their 
attempted judicial murder. It is facts like these that can alone bring 
home to us the popularity of such terrible satirists as Junius, and 
enable us to realize the reception that our forefathers gave to many of 
the sentences from that brilliant pen ; these for instance — " Let it be 
impressed on your minds, let it be instilled into your children, that the 
iiberiy of the press is the palladium of aU the civil, political, and 
religious rights of an Englishman ; and that the right of juries to 
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return a general verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is an essential part 
of our constitution, not to be controlled or limited by the judges, not, 
in any shape, questionable by the legislative." Our ancestors struggled 
and suffered to establish these truths ; we have only to maintain them, 
and recreant indeed we must be if we ever allow them to be touched 
by a hostile hand. 

Our rapidly narrowing space warns us we can only briefly refer to 
any more of these past struggles of the press to maintain itself free. 
It is noticeable how the spirit of persecution rose between the years 
1808 and 1811. Prior to 1808, the yearly average of informations 
against the press had been two ; while in the years just specified, they 
amounted to an average of nearly fourteen ! The prosecuting taste 
grew by what it fed on. In the dismal period now under review 
Cobbett was prosecuted and imprisoned ; Leigh Hunt and his brother 
experienced a similar fate ; so also did another poet, Robert Mont- 
gomery, at Sheffield. Lord (then Mr.) Brougham was counsel for the 
Hunts ; and the judge, Lord Ellenborough, did not hesitate to speak 
of the counsel as beiog "inoculated with all the poison of the libel"; 
and he told the jury that the issue to be tried was whether English- 
men were to live for the future under the dominion of libellers. In 
1817, Lord Sidmouth, growing impatient of the slow process of 
ordinary law, sent a circular to the lord-lieutenants of counties, 
stating that a single justice of the peace might issue a warrant against 
any one charged on oath with libel, and compel him to give bail 
Miss Martineau rightly calls this " the most daring invasion of public 
liberty that had been attempted since the time of the Stuarts." 

All this while the cry for reform was maintained more or less 
vehemently; but, before that cry was to be successful, blood was to 
be shed in our own public places, and a new revolution to break out 
in a neighbouring country. In 1819 the Tory party shewed that 
they were prepared for even more daring encroachments than the act 
Miss Martineau stigmatizes. The middle classes had begun to draw 
back, moved alike by the menacing aspect of the upper classes in one 
direction, and of the lower classes in another. But the working-men 
of the country were growing more and more desperate, more and more 
prepared to retaliate in the same spirit of ferocity that the GU)vern- 
ment was perpetually teaching. At a meeting, for instance, at Birdi, 
near Middleton, when petitions, as usual, were moved, one Benboti 
who had just left prison, urged a march to London, " to present their 
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petition at the point of the sword and pike." Loud cheers followed,: 
and cries of "Ay, that's the way !'* The week after, Benbow was on 
his way to America* At last came the long-expected collisioti. On 
the 16th of August, 1819, a great meeting for reform was held in St. 
Peter's Pield, Manchester. Its views and objects,, as illustrated by its 
flags, were " Unity and Strength^" " Liberty and Praternity," ** Par- 
liaments Annual," " SuffiragB UniyersaL" Eighty thousand persons 
were present. But how thoroughly loyal and EngMsh to the backbone 
was that mighty mass, if there had been but one grain of sense or 
patriotism in the heads of those who had to deal with them to under- 
stand it, and appeal to its better qualities, we may gather even from 
such slight indications as the tunes played — ^^Eule Britannia !" and '^ G-od 
save the King !" These were the straius that even then were found to 
be most in unison with the feelings of that vast assembly. Henry 
Hunt next began to address the people, but was quickly interrupted. 
A warrant was out for his apprehension, and there were magistrates 
insane enough, or wicked enough, to take that occasipn to put it in 
force, even though they had been warned the arrest could only be 
made by soldiers, through so dense a body. On came the soldiery, 
some forty of the yeomanry and some three hundred' and twenty 
hussars. The people shouted when they saw them, either to: indicate 
their good-will or in obedience to Hunt's demand, who thought it 
was merely an attempt to frighten the meeting and ta dfefeat its 
object. 

The forty yeomanry halted two or three minutes, then waved their 
Bwords and advanced right into the mass, and were there imavoidably 
divided and brought to a stand-still. Then the colonel of the hussars 
asked the Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates what he should do. 
" Good G^od ! sir," replied the latter, ** do you not see how they are 
attacking the yeomanry ? Disperse the crowd !" " Eorward !" was the 
colonel's immediate command ; and the whole body of hussars charged 
right into the compact multitude, striking on all sides with their swordsv 
" Stand fast !" cried Bamford, one of the people's leaders, a man who 
has been since well known and esteemed ; '* and,." he continues, " there 
was a general cry in our quarter of *^ stand fast.' The cavalry were 
in confusion ; they evidently could not, with all the weight of man and 
horse, penetrate that compact mass of human beings, and their sabres 
were plied to hew a way through naked, held-up hands, and defenceless 
heads ; and then chopped limbs and wound-gaping skulls wese 
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and groans and cries were mingled with the din of that horrid con- 
fusion. ^ Ah ! ah !' ' Por shame ! for shame !' was shouted. Then 
^ Break ! break ! They are killing them in front, and thej cannot get 
away.' And there was a general cry of * Break ! break !' For a 
moment the crowd held ba^l^s in a panic ; then there was a rush, 
heavy and resistless as a heamong sea, and a sound like low thunder, 
with screams, prayers, and imprecations from the crowd, moiled and 
sabre-doomed, who could not escape. In ten minutes from the com- 
mencement of the hayoc the field was an open and almost deserted 
space. The hustings remained, with a few broken and hewed flag-staves 
erect, and a torn and gashed banner or two dropping; whilst over 
the whole field were strewed caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, 
and other parts of male and female dress, trampled, torn, and bloody. 
Several mounds of human beings still remained, where they had fallen, 
crushed down and smothered. Some of these still groaning ; others, 
with staring eyes, were gasping for breath, and others would never 
breathe more. Eive or six persons were killed, and at least seventy 
more were known to be injured, independent of those who were 
privately treated, and some of whom may have also died of their 
injuries." This was the " Manchester massacre." This was what a 
reform meeting had to expect, only thirteen years before the Beform 
Bill passed. Whatever emotions of horror were felt by the people of 
England, the Grovernment, true to itself, in the name of the Prince 
Regent, thanked and commended magistracy and soldiery for all they 
had done. Despotic Governments have but one recipe for such cases, 
— more coercion ! — since the previous coercion had not succeeded well 
enough. Then were framed Lord Sidmouth's famous, or infamous, six 
Acts, which left scarcely a shadow of either of the great securities 
we have spoken of, habeas corpus, firee press, or free meetings ; and 
though the fourth, the jury, could not be so directly assailed, still it 
was greatly affected and corrupted by the influence or intimidation of 
judges, and the pressure of the then all-powerful Tory party. 

Of course, under such treatment, there was sure to be certain men 
who would be maddened by it, and would proceed to any extremities. 
A greater horror soon overshadowed England even than the aflair at 
St. Peter's Eield. A sanguinary conspiracy was formed for the actual 
destruction of the ministers. But these ministers had one of their 
own instruments, Edwards, among the guilty and foolish men. He 
instigated them to the deed — ^he distributed hand grenades and other 
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atrocious weapons — ^he adyised the blowing up of the House of Com- 
mons. Of course in due time the Gato Street conspiracy was itself 
blown to the four winds. Thistlewood and others suffered; but 
Edwards was neither produced as a witness nor tried as a criminal, but 
allowed to go free, and was seen subsequently in possession of ample 
funds, blood-monej, which an unprinciji^i Goyemment had given to 
him. Again we ask, can our readers reifl^ understand all this as hay- 
ing taken place within the last forty-one'years ? Oraduallj, howeyer, 
a healthier tone began to grow ; then in 1830 came the French Be- 
yolution ; and two years later the Eeform Bill was passed. And now, 
looking back, we perceiye how imreal were all the fears — how cruel 
and how unjust was all the policy of those anti-reforming goyemments. 
May we now know how to use the lesson thus learned, now that a 
new reform is demanded in the interests of the working-classes 1 
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It is to the eternal honour of the Quakers that they were the first men 
in modem times to deal vigorously with the iniquities of slavery and 
the slave trade. We have already shown, in our earlier chapters, that 
we had at one period a system of irregolar domestic slavery among US9 
quite apart from and far worse than the state of serfdom in which 
such large classes of the people were kept. And down even to the 
seventeenth century it was not uncommon to hear of persons being 
kidnapped, and sent to the colonies as slaves. Criminals were also 
often treated thus. It was the English Gk>vemment that established in 
America that evil which is now paralyzing the whole life of the re- 
public, and threatening to give relief only at the expense of a dissolu- 
tion of the confederacy. But when Penn founded his noble colony of 
Pennsylvania, on the principles of peace, toleration, and liberty, and 
on the practical basis (by way of proof of the value of his principles) 
of an honourable purchase of the proprietary rights of the natives, the 
young community soon came to a resolution that buying, selling, imH 
holding men in shivery was inconsistent with Christiamty. This was 
about the year 1699. Penn himself obtained admissum for odoond 
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people to the regular religious tneetings. And the movement tliud 
begun went on ; till, in 1780, not one slave was owned hj a member 
of the Society of Eriends. 

The example, however, was apparently lost at home ; for, says the 
historian of the peace, " it is scarcely possible for us to conceive the 
nature and virulence of the opposition to slavery, and even of the slave 
trade, in the early days of the question. Many defended slavery, (in 
which they included the slave trade) as scriptural. Some scholars 
defended it as classical, and talked of Epictetus. Lord Eldon defended 
it as constitutional. General Gascoigne asserted it not only to be 
necessary, but praiseworthy and beautiful — ^an institution which, if it 
had not always existed, ought always to have existed." The first 
important step was taken by Granville Sharp, who, in 1765, came 
forward as the protector of a slave who had been abandoned by his 
owner in England whUe suffering from disease and misery, and 
claimed again, when recovered by the skill and kindness of Mr. 
Sharp's brother. The case came before the King's Bench in 1772, 
which decided that in England the master's right could not be main- 
tained; in other words, that this was free soil, and whoever touched it 
ceased to be a slave. This was a noble beginning ; yet we may see 
how deeply the crime had eaten into the heart of society, when we 
read that in 1783 an action was brought by certain underwriters 
against the owners of a ship, the captain of which, it was alleged, had 
thrown overboard one hundred and thirty-two sickly slaves, in order to 
claim their value as so much lost goods ! The drowning of the living 
men was admitted, and the defence was a deficiency of water ; but 
as the crew had not even been put on a reduced allowance, it ia 
clear the excuse was untrue. Eor this wholesale murder no proseeu- 
tion was instituted ; nor does any one seem to have thought such a 
procedure necessary. But there was then growing up a young 
student, who was destined to point the way to a vigorous and sus^ 
tained warfare against such atrocities* In 1785 a prize essay was 
proposed by the Yice-Chancellor of Cambridge on the theme — " Is it 
allowable to enslave men without their consent ?" Clarkson went to 
London to make inquiries about the African slave trade, and there 
obtained such an awful amount of testimony relating to the cruelties 
and indescribable abominations of that trade, that he could neither 
sleep nor rest imtil he had disburdened his mind. He wrote his essay^ 
gained the prize, and then devoted himself to the cause of the poor 
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negro, resolutely putting aside all other aims, and sacriScing every 
personal interest. He it was who roused Wilberforce into action, 
though the latter told Clarkson the sobject had often employed his 
thoughts, and was near to his heart. Meetings were held, a committee 
formed, agitation begun, and "Wilberibrce accepted the post of the 
leader of the movement in Parliament. He obtained powerful allies. 
Ktfc on one occasion, when Wilberforce was ill, brought the subject 




before the House, and carried a resolution pledging the Commons 
to consider it during the next session. Burke and Fox also became 
supporters. But no real advance could be made, through so obstruc- 
tive a Parliament as then sat. If the Commons passed a bill, which 
they did at last in 1796, the Lords threw it out. Failure after failure 
was thus experienced ; and it was not until 1807 that the abolition of 
the dare trade was finally carried throof^ both Houses wider tbo 
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Orenyille Administratian. To Clarkson and to Wilberforce this grand 
inBtalment of justice was dae. 

It required many years more, and renewed exertions, and a firesh 
generation of men, conspicnous among whom stand Eowell Buxton and 
Henry Brougham, to secure the abolition of slaveiy itself^ which still 
prevailed in our colonies. And that portion of the great movement had 
its own special martyr — Smith, the missionary of Demerara, who had 
distinguished himself by his zeal in educating and civilizing the n^ro 
slave. A revolt broke out, but the negroes, through his teaching, shed 
no blood. They were put down, and then their Christian masters, 
the high, pure-blooded Euglish gentlemen, who were in so many cases 
the owners, slaughtered the slaves by hundreds, tried the noble 
missionary, and sentenced him to death, and expelled his companions. 
Smith died in prison, but his soul lived and swept over the world in 
resistless appeal to the common instincts of humanity, and to the 
outraged feelings and principles of religion. A few years later the 
giant iniquity was destroyed at one blow by the Emancipation Act, 
which passed in 1834, and for which the country paid twenty 
millions in compensation to tha slave-owners. This was indeed one 
of the national acts that justify an Englishman's pride of country. 
And he stands alone in the power of feeling and expressing such 
pride, for up to this moment no other country has followed our 
example. If anything can justify our resting in peace, from the 
recollection of our former wrong-doing in this matter, it is such a 
fact as this, which admits of no misconstruction. We made a great 
sacrifice to perform a great duty. To the many other debts of 
gratitude we owe to Lord Brougham, for his services in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, let us never forget to add the obligation 
we have incurred to him and the Grey ministry for Negro Emanci- 
pation. England has now not a single slave in all her vast and 
widely-dispersed dominions ; though it would be wrong and idle to 
deny that there is a wide space between actual freedom and actual 
slavery, and that too many British subjects yet occupy such 
ground. 

It may seem strange to include the amelioration of our criminal 
law in pages that deal with the progress of civil liberty, but it 
does not follow that a man ceases to be a citizen because he offends 
against the laws of his country, still less that he shall be deprived of 
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all rights because lie must be deprived of some ; and least of all that he 
shall be aubject to cruel, or brutaliziag, or ereii undue punishments when 
he ia convicted. Then, a^n, the treatment of the criminal population 
reacts on those who have to determine, to adminiBter, or to witness the 
treatment. You may soon unfit men for the enjopnent or even the 
appreciation of liberty, hj making them once taste the demoralizing 
but &Bcinatiiig pleasure of irresponsible power. The whole tone of 




society, in short, will be affected by the humane and enlightened, or 
by the barbarous and prejudiced, modes of dealing with the erring 
classes. But if all these are not sufficient reasons, let ns then mention 
one more — the efiect upon the Iriends and relatives of the criminals. 
Was there no question of civil liberty, for instance, when men were 
strung up like so many wild beasts, for stealing, and other petty crimes 
against property, leaving their wives and children to the workhoua^^ 
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or the streets, or to go on, perhaps, to the same terrible end P But let 
us particularize a few facts. In the year 1785, nineiy-seyen persons 
were executed in London alone for stealing from shops, etc., to the 
value of 58. In 1816, there was, as we are told hj Sir Samuel BomiUj, 
the great reformer of our savage criminal code, a child in. Newgate 
not ten years old under sentence of death for this same offence $ 
and the Becorder declared publicly that it was intended to enforce the 
law strictly in future, to check the increase of youthful depravity* 
Who can help wishing that this man could have been made to 
experience but for one day the anguish of the parents of audli a 
child so doomed? 

Sir S. Bomilly gives us one very striking proof of how political 

questions may bear upon social questions, which is but proving the 

same thing, in its converse form, that we have already asserted. He 

says, '^ If any person be desirous of having an adequate idea of the 

mischievous effects which have been produced in this country by the 

Erench Eevolution and all its attendant horrors, he should attempt 

some legislative reform on humane and liberal principles. He will 

then find, not only what a stupid dread of innovation, but what a 

savage spirit it has infused into the minds of many of his countrymen. 

It is but a few nights ago that while I was standing at the bar of the 

j House of Commons, a youug man, the brother of a peer, whose name 

is not worth setting down, came up to me, and breathing in my face 

the nauseous fumes of his undigested debauch, stammered out, ' I am 

I against your bill, and am for hanging all.' I was confounded ; and, 

] endeavouring to find out some excuse for him, I observed that I sup- 

j posed he meant that the certainty of punishment affording the only 

. prospect of suppressing crimes, the laws, whatever they are, ought to 

j be executed ! * No, no,' he said, * it is not that ; there is no good done 

\ by mercy. They only get worse. I would hang them all up at 

once.' " 

Eorailly, however, kept alive the sacred fire of humanity in his own 
breast, and by degrees persuaded his brother legislators to advance with 
him, though with slow and hesitating steps. He taught them that 
certainty not severity of punishment was the grand principle ; and that 
milder measures encouraged those to prosecute who were deterred by 
severe ones. The very name of criminal reform had not been heard in 
Parliament for nearly sixty years when Eomilly brought forward suc- 
cessfully one of his first bills, in 1808, namely, that for repealing the 
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pimiBhrnent of death for etealing 5*. from the person privately. The 
nnmber of prosecutieuB immediately increased, exactly as Bomilly'a 
words and principles hud foreshown they wonld; but people would 
aee in them only additional evidence of the correctness of their old 
belief — to deter you must be severe. Eomilly could make no more 
way in consequence. If he got a bill through the Commons, it 
stopped in the Lords. But bis work was surely progresaisg all the 




■while ; and when be was unable to continue his exertions. Sir James 
Macintosh supplied his place, and so by degrees there was erased from 
the statute-book one after another of those bloody laws, which show 
that men like Draco are not confined to any country, or time, or 
state of civilization ; and that we in England have plenty of things to 
look back upon, and be ashamed of, whenever we feel inclined to lift 
the head too high, or let the voice assume too haughfy a tone> 
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Seventy-two thousand thieves were hanged during one king^a reign, 
Henry VIII ! If we were compelled to decide which was the greater 
criminal of the two, the thief, or the law that could nurse such a 
population for such uses, we should be strongly inclined to give the 
thief the benefit of the comparison. 

And such thoughts suggest to us a still larger and more pertinent 
theme — ^that of education — as the greatest of all the instruments of 
civil liberty. No uneducated people can be a really free people : their 
own natures, their own thoughts, their own mental habits are not free 
to , begin with. Knowledge is truly power, and often it is also 
despotism; but only because the power belongs to a class, and that 
that class uses it selfishly against the bulk of the people. Hence the 
necessity of national education. We don't submit to voluntary efforts 
for the punishment of crime ; by what right, then, do we profess to be 
content with such agencies for its prevention P Undoubtedly this is 
one of the next great movements that we or our children will have to 
make, and to carry to a successful issue. Here, once more, we 
must record our grateful recollections of the doings of Henry Lord 
Brougham. 

And now, in conclusion, let us ask, supposing we do not re-enter 
upon the very same questions that have been already so often and so 
solemnly decided — ^that we do not once more have to struggle for the 
right to worship Qod as we please, while not interfering with the cor- 
responding right of others ; or the right to tax ourselves by the instru- 
mentality of the people's own house ; or the right to make that house 
more and more perfectly reflect the interests and views of the entire 
community as advancing knowledge permits ; or the right of thinking 
freely, writing freely, speaking freely, publishing freely, assembling 
freely ; or the right of securing prompt remedy for any illegal breach 
of individual freedom ; or the right of being tried by a jury and not by 
a judge, and still less by a government ; — supposing we have no re- 
action to deal with in these and similar matters, to occupy and distract 
attention, and create a bad feeling in the place of the generally good 
feeling that now exists through all parts of the community, what, then, 
will there be to rouse the energies of the national character, and to 
reward the pioneers in new paths of progress for their exertions? 
We think we may answer that there lies before us a grander question 
than any that has yet been solved, and the right solution of which 
promises more glorious results than has ever yet attended any agi- 
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tation. But the dangers and difficulties are in proportion to the 
promised gain and glory. One need but to write the words — ^the rela- 
tion of capital and labour — to rouse, in hosts of mind, an uneasy sense 
of something that they think ought to be kept out of sight if possible, 
or made light of when it does compel a moment's attention, and which 
at all times should be treated as a matter upon which there is nothing 
to be said or done, but to leave everything to find its own natural or 
unnatural termination or settlement. But was it thus our forefathers 
dealt with the perilous questions that beset them, and which have been 
now solved, precisely because they were courageous enough to grapple 
with them boldly ? Already the opinions of the working classes with re- 
gard to this vital question are put forward in Parliament, as reasons why 
they should not be trusted with the franchise. Why, if those opinions 
are wrong, that fact is one of the strongest reasons why they should 
have their advocates in Parliament, that truth and error might there 
grapple again as they have grappled before, and capital and labour 
alike watch the combat, and grow wiser from the result. Where would 
have been the triumph of Free Trade if aU Protectionists had been 
kept out of Parliament ? So, on economical questions, what possible 
security can there be for the diffusion of right views, or their establish- 
ment and influence in legislation, if one party alone is represented — 
the party of capital — no matter how correct the views of that party 
may abstractedly be ? It suffices to know they sit as judges in a 
matter where their own interests are deeply involved, to know also 
their judgment can have no permanent value ; and that, in fact, they 
are compromising the very truths they enunciate, if they are truths, 
by their ovni equivocal position. Surely nothing can be clearer to 
any attentive reader of recent history than the deduction that all men 
must be admitted, sooner or later, to share in the common fruits of 
liberty, civilization, and scientific knowledge. If so, it is equally clear 
that this cannot be done by one favoured class dispensing to another 
less favoured just what it may please to give, as so much mere charity 
or bounty. No, men must meet each other as men and brothers; 
and discuss, and explain, and conciliate, and not stand aloof in jealous 
dignity, or equally jealous dislike, because this man is an employer, 
that man' one of the employed; this man rich, that man poor; this 
man in possession of political power, that man lacking, but desiring 
such power. Would we might here quote the noble paragraphs with 
which Miss Martineau (a writer so greatly esteemed, even by orthodox 
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economical authorities, for her labours in the cause of Aeir fJEkvourite 
science) concludes her " History of the Peace," but they would occupy 
too much space. We select, therefore, merely a few sentei^ces, and 
with them conclude these imperfect, but we hope not altogether 
unprofitable, notices of the History of Progress in Civil and Beligious 
Liberty. Amongst all our progress, she says:—;" The tremendous 
labour question remains absolutely untouched — the question whether 
the toil of a life is not to provide for a sufficiency of bread ? No 
thoughtful man can for a moment suppose that this* question can be 
put aside. No man with a head and a heart can suppose that any 
considerable class of a nation will submit for ever to toil incessantly 
for bare necessaries, without comfort, ease, or luxury now, without 
prospect for their children, and without a hope for their old age. A 
social idea or system which compels such a state of things must be, 
in so far, worn out." And she ends by saying : — " The materials for 
working out a better state is before us, and the question of the rights 
of labour is pressing upon us. We have sciences brightening around 
us which may teach us to increase indefinitely our supply of food. 
"We have labourers everywhere who are as capable as any men above 
them of domestic solicitude, and who will not be more reckless about 
a provision for their families than gentlemen are, when once the 
natural affections of the citizen-parents are allowed free scope. . . . 
We have now the best heads and hearts occupied about this great 
question of the rights of labour, with impressive warnings presented 
to us from abroad that it cannot be neglected under a lighter penalty 
than ruin to us all. Is it possible that the solution should not be 
found ? This solution may probably be the central fact of the next 
period of British history ; and then, better than now, it may be seen 
that in preparation for it lies the chief interest of the preceding thirty 
years' peace ;" and, we may add, then, better than now, will be under- 
stood what a precious kernel there yet lies untasted within this noble 
and beautiful fruit — Civil Liberty. 



THE END. 
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